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ADVERTISEMENT, 
lion, no man is more diftruftful of 
fads, or more diffident of his own 
opinions. -There was a time indeed, 
when I would not have hazarded my 
repofe, by entering into fuch a war- 
fare ; but on this head I have at pre- 
fent the misfortune to be free from 
all anxiety. 

March 1792. 
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NEW to the OLD WHIGS 
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'* tomftjjm mtntt, rttinetJUtntii impatitntiam."— 
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X OUR apology for the authour of the Re- 
jUStians en the Revolution in Ft nee though 
written with great pretentions to moderation 
contains I think deeper malice than the mod 
violent of that gentleman's recent productions. 
If your object had been limply to reftore the re- 
putation of your friend to the place which it 
lately held in the general eftimation, every good 
man muft have wiihed you fuccefs : for though 
it is of fmall importance to the world whe- 
ther Mr. Burke goes into retirement volunta- 
rily, ut convha fatur, as a fatisfied gueft rife3 
from table, or whether he is driven from the 
ftage by the difapprobation of his aflbciates ; 
whether it be owing to the inconfiftency of his 
conduct or his want of judgment in the choice 
of his friends, that he can neither retreat from 
his fituation with dignity nor decently remain 
in it; though thefe are objects of no public mo- 
ment in a cafe adapted* rather to deter as a warn- 
ing than to invite to imitation as an example ; 
yet the degradation of a man of character whe- 
ther through misfortune or fault will always 
offer a home-felt Icnon to thofe who have any 
reputation of their own to preferve; and an 
b honeft 
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honeft attempt to (often theerrours or extenuate 
the mifconduc> of fuch a perfon muft ever be " 
received with much candour and good will. 

But nothing as it appears is more remote 
from the Gentkmaiils intentions than this kind 
of apology. Far from wifhing to refume his . 
ancient- ftation or to be reconciled to his an- 
cient confederates, he rejects and abjures them , 
all with much anger and difdaiii. He has it 
,feems at lafl difcovered that the Simpe* of 
oppofition, bleak and barren, buffeted with 
waves and beaten by tempefts, is not a tenable 
fituation. Be it fo. This alfo might have been 
fileutly endured. His old companions would 
have ie.t\\ him balking in thefun-fhine of roy- 
alty, the delight of biihops and the admiration 
of white flaves, with a imile perfectly guiUlefs 
either of envy or ill-will ; and though they 
might have mourned the tafs of their comrade 
in the warfare, they muft loon have been con- 
fbled with the confederation that the advantages 
derived from his afliftance bad always been 

* Whal this Simpe is from which the right honourable ■ 
gentleman receives his bani Ihment with fo much haughty in- 
difference, and in which he condemns the Duke of Portland 
and Mr. Fox to remain, I confefs myfelf fo dull as not 
clearly to comprehend. If indeed he had been disfranebjfed, 
and defired not to return by the citizens of Gal way or JLough- 
rea, this cynical reply might have been very appofite. 

in 
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in a great degree counterbalanced by an in- 
temperance of oratory which frequently alie- 
nated and 'difgufted moderate men. They 
might have been affiled perfonally, but as a 
party they miift have found themfelves re- 
lieved. 

Such in all probability would have been the 
fentiments and fuch the conduct of the gentle- 
man's friends if, in quitting his party, he had 
confined himfelf to making the belt apology he 
could offer for an action which certainly at firft 
view always ftands in great need of one. But 
when you abandon the defenfive of his reputa- 
tion to make an infidious attack upon a great 
body in Parliament, comprising a confiderable 
part of the ability and virtue and confequence 
of the nation, the ftate of the cafe is entirely 
changed. The character of fuch a party is of 
far other importance than that of any fingle in- 
dividual. The charges ought to be and muft 
be examined. For the advantage of the party 
you accufe I am perfuaded they cannot be too 
often or too much difcufled. 

In this difcuffion I mould" willingly have fepa- 
rated your defence of your client from your 
charge againft the party, and have confined my- 
felf wholly to the latter ; but it will be neceflary 
to ftew that the attack is founded on premlfea 
lncorifflfent or contradictory, or in fome other 
b a way 
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way abfurd ; and if you, his advocate, have 
thought it moft for your purpofe to involve the 
attack and the defence fb much in each other 
that they mud ftand and fall together, this let 
k be remembered is no fault of mine. 

Allow me here to fay fomething of myfelf 
and my motives. I do allure you, Sir, I have 
no connection either perfonal or political with 
the party in whofe caule I have entered the lifts 
with my beaver up, and without any device 
upon my arms. I have not the honour to be- 
long to any club or political fociety whatsoever j 
and I think I may without arrogance affume 
that " equestrian character " which you des- 
cribe, as beft calculated to take " the mid- 
dle Station," from whence all extremes are 
feen at an equal diftance, and as " beft fitted 
to prevent things from running to excefs on ei- 
ther fide." To this 1 Should have added that I 
am a whig ; but you have endeavoured fb to un- 
fettle the foundation of this character ; fb to 
confound it with all difturbers of public order, 
the enemies of the monarchy, the broachers 
of the moft new and fantaftical pofitions on 
one fide ; and with the maintainors of pailivc 
obedience and non-refiftance, high-church doc- 
trines, and anti-revolution principles on the 
other ; that it is become necefiary before one 
can venture to affume that appellation to flaw 

what 
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•what is meaned by it. According to you, it 
would feem that all perfons of whatever de- 
fcription or denomination who are not ready to 
fubfcribe in toto and without referve to the 
whole pleadings againft the natural rights, and 
liberties of mankind let forth in the Reflections, 
are in a ftate of damnable errour. The Reflexions 
contain the articles of the true catholic doc- 
trine, which except a man believe faithfully 
he cannot be faved. In vain fhould we offer 
to receive many of the positions upon condition 
that we may be allowed to doubt of others ; 
like the cburch you admit of no fhades of re- 
finance to your dogmata ; your tone, like her's, 
is perfectly firm and refolute. Ex cathedra non 
eft falus. In the difcuffion of thefe infallible 
decifions, which I mean to examine with true 
protectant courage, my own confeffion of faith 
muft of neceffity appear. I will not there- 
fore here ftate what that religion is but what it 
is not— I am not a Burkite—l am not a Painite; 
and I will poftpone putting in my claim to the 
character of a whig till we have thoroughly in- 
quired into your friend's title to it. 

I am principally induced to confider your 
appeal by a firm conviction that the party you 
attack have fhewn themfelves after a long and 
leverc trial well deferving of the confidence of 
the people, whole caufc they have maintained, 
4 now 
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now for many years with great fidelity arid 
more fuccefs than could have been expected 
' con filtering the circumftances under which they 
have ailed. A good understanding between 
The people "out of doors and their avowed advo- 
•cates in parliament, fo that each fliall be ready 
to fupport the other in the old constitutional 
"way, is I think an object of the firft importance 
for reftraining ministers within any fort of due 
bounds; and- 1 conSider on the contrary what- 
ever tends to interrupt or difturb this good un- 
derftanding as proportions bly dangerous and 
pernicious. This party has of late been rifing 
raft in the public opinion. Its true value be- 
gins to be known. It has made a great' ftand, 
unbroken and uridifmayed againft ministerial 
influence and power hitherto withoutexatnple, 
againft all the infulence of unmerited profpe- 
'rity, againft torrents of bribed abuie, againft 
royal averfion and popular prejudice; and (hall 
a Single arm perforin at one infidious blow what 
a whole hoft of open enemies has not been able 
to accomplish in a long war? No; The javelin 
may be (harp and envenomed, and thrown with 
no feeMe arm, but it has not found the vulne- 
rable heel of this Achilles. 

There is fo little of order in your appeal, the 
argument and the oratory -are fotwifted and' in- 
terwoven together, that a plain anfwef.is matte 
exceed- 
■ 
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exceedingly 'difficult. Every appeal to the-' 
judgement of mankind which defues to be fairly ■ 
tried, will above all tbiugs labour to -produce that , 
clear arrangement and fimple expoiition.of the 
fafts, and -that explicit enunciation 'of the argu- 
ments which fprefees and come? forward to meet , 
all that can be fairly urged on the oppose fide. 
You oq the contrary have chofen to reft the 
force of your plea upon, the facility with which, 
it eludes the graip. A charge is indeed -made, ■ 
and a very heavy one too, but it is made in 
hinted crimes and hefitated imputations. No- 
thing, is palpable. When we think we have, in - 
our hold an argument, we fee it cfcape from us 
in the form of a finiile or an allufion, 

— Verum uki correptum manibus vinclifytu. tenebis 
Dum varue eludent fpecies—^ — ?-** 

the ftrength of your fortrefs' confifts in the 
flippery and fluctuating ground on which it 
frauds, becaufe by that alone it can be ap- 
proached. 

I will firft endeavour as well as I can (for 
I feally wifh to be underftood) to colled toge- 
ther' the disjointed members of your accufation ; 
to bring the charge into one clear point of view. 

You ftate that your client is at tjfue tvttb 
the forty before the public. About what is 

he 
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he at HTue ? Not upon their objections to the 
principles laid down in the RfJieBions y becaufe 
on that point you tell us this high Court of 
dernier refbrt has already pronounced— < that bis 
reprefentation is authenticated by the verdiSt of bis 
country and bis fidelity rccognifed by the body of 
the people — that be finds fubjecl not only efconfo- 
lation bat of pride — that the matter fiands exactly 
as be w'tjhes it. All farther defence after this 
would not he only fuperfluous but ofienfive to 
the decifion of the court. The only object 
then about which your client can remain at iffue 
with the party confiftently with your own de- 
clarations is upon his counter accufation againft 
his fuppofed accufers. In fpite of the whining 
intermifcence of deprecatory lamentation with 
which you endeavour to mitigate the derelic- 
tion of his party, to palliate the odium of this, 
fort of turning King's evidence, this is and can 
only be the object of the prefent appeal. 

Now let us fee what the accufation is. 

You declare that you are very unwit- 
ting to fuppofe that tbe doctrines ofjbme hois 
lately circulated are tbe principles of tbe party, 
though from the vehement declarations againft bis 
opinions you are at fame lofs bow to judge other- 
wife. 

P a g e 9» youtellus whatthefebootare; that 

they are the moft atrocious and treasonable hbeh 

againft 
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againft all the hitherto cherifhed objects of the love 
and veneration of the people ; and page 84, that 
they are full of Jhallownefs, levity, pride, preemp- 
tion, and ignorance. As to the reft, you add, it 
will be difficult for Mr. Burke to conform to the 
principles of the avowed leaders of party, who are 
its authentic organs, and with whom in their pub- 
lic capacity the party muft be confidered as una- 
nimous until they appear otherw'tfe than negatively. 
(So then the gentleman knows nothing of the 
principles of the party with which he had been 
afling for fo many years otherwifc than nega- 
tively !) All you can gather from them is that their 
principles are diametrically oppojite to his. 'Their 
negative declaration obliges you to have recourfe to 
the books which contain pofitive doclrines. They 
(the pofitive doctrines of Mr. Paine's pamphlet 
afterwards cired at length) are indeed diametri- 
cally oppojite to thofe Mr. Burke holds ; and if 
it be true, as they havefaid, you hope hqflily, that 
their opinions differ fo widely from his, it fhould 
feem, they (the doctrines you cite from Paine) 

ARE MOST LIKELY TO FORM THE CREED OP 

the modern Whigs*. If the party are dif- 

* Priefts have fometimes made their deities fpeak to the 
people by ftnuige organs ; but Mahomet's pigeon, or St. 
Anthony's pig, are certainly not more extravagant vehicles 
for the will of Heaven than Thomas Paine's Rights of Man 
for the' fentiments of the Duke of Portland and Mr. Fox. 

c pofed 
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pofed to Jerve their country (at you trujt tbey are) 
they are in a condition to render it Jervices of the 
highe/1 importance* If through mifiake or pajflon 
they are led to contribute to its ruin, we Jhall not 
be defiroyedby men of mean or fecondary capacities. 
Here then is the charge brought together 
with all its qualifying doubts and palliative pa- 
renthefes. Now mark the curious fophifm by 
which alone it is attempted to be fupported. 
The party have condemned the RefleSt'tons una 
voce; they have declared that they hold'opi- . 
n ions diametrically oppolite to it ; but Mr. 
Paine's opinions are diametrically oppofite to 
thofe contained in the Reflexions, therefore 
!VIr. Paine's opinions and thote of the party are 
the fame. The force of fuch logic certainly de- 
pends much upon the oratory with which it is 
accompanied. What ? becaule a man rejects 
one extreme is he obliged to run into the other? 
Is not the middle point between two extremes 
("though at a lefs difrance) as diametrically op- 
pofite to each as they are to one another ? Be- 
caufe I think which I moft fincerely do that 
the deftru&ion of defpotifm in France is likely 
to advance the future happmefs and improve- 
ment of mankind, does it therefore follow that 
I wifli to overturn our own free and excellent 
eitabiifhed Conftitution, from which the very 
event I admire draws its origin, and to which it 

it 
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is congenial ? or that I am a lover of the mur- 
der and rapine incident to convulfions of the 
ftate ? One would think that fuch a thing as a me- 
dium had never been heard of in the moral world. 
Permit me to borrow your own words ; 
" this mode of arguing from having approved 
'• any thing in a certain line, to the neceffity 
** of approving every thing has political confe- 
" quences of other moment than thofe of a lo- 
" gical fallacy. If no man can propofe any di- 
" minution or modification of an invidious or 
** dangerous power or influence in government 
" without intitling _//-/#«& turned into adverfa- 
" rtes to argue him into the destruction of all 
" prerogative, and to a fpoliation of royalty, I. dfc 
** not know what can more effectually deter 
** perfons of fober minds from engaging in any 
** reform ; nor how the worft enemies to the 
" liberty of the fubje& could contrive any me* 
" thod more fit to bring all correctives on the 
" power of the crown into fufpicion and difre- 
" pute." I can add nothing to this. 

In a reply to an appeal I fhould have wifhed 
to be able to proceed in fome progreffive order 
by which the points in difpute might have been 
more fairly contended and the labour much 
abridged. But the reach of my . comprehen- 
fion has furnimed no means of giving a regular 
anfwer to a performance wholly defultory. I 
C 2 can 
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can at lad find no better order than the pages 
of the book. In this at leaft the anfwer is lure 
not to be more digreifive than the work itfelf. 

Page i, you open your cafe with a charge 
againft the gentleman's former political affoci- 
ates, urged with much querulous fenfibility far 
adv'ifing him to retire from public bufineft ; at the 
fame time that you, who ought to know the 
man, allow that his age and difpofit'ton leave him 
nothing to do but to retire — that retreat xs his choice 
—'that the party have done no more than confirm 
the fentence which he before had pajfed upon him- 
fejf* — and after all the whole of the charge refts 
folely upon an anonymous paragraph in a news- 
paper ! 

Page 3 and 4, you ftate, that as a piece of 
fine writing the Reflexions has indeed been criti- 
cifed and condemned ; but that the fads and 
fentiments fet forth in it have been approved of 
by the nation in general The firft of thefe 
two pofitions I think is not true. Grave men 
may have thought that topics of fuch deep im- 
portance are not properly objects of poetry and 

* The man in graver tragic known, 
Though his belt part was long fince done. 

Still on the ftage defires to tarry : 
And he who plays the harlequin 
After the jell ftill loads the (bene. 

Unwilling to retire though weary. 

4 deck- 
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declamation, becaufe conviction is a more folid 
foundation for truth than perfuafion ; and mo- 
derate perfons may have been offended with the 
tone of it as much too paflionate and outrage- 
ous ; but as the work of a rich imagination, 
abundant in choice of language, pointed allu- 
fion, beautiful imagery, and all the graces of 
claffical compofition, furely no good judge can 
have denied it praife. The fevereft cenfure of 
fuch perfons I think would be that the {tile is 
much above the matter; that it contains enough 
of eloquence, but too little of wifdom. 

The fecond potition, that the fentiments anxl 
opinions of the Reflections have received the 
fan&ion of the nation in general, requires to be 
more clofely lifted, becaufe, you found upon it 
a fophifm perhaps not very obvious to immedi- 
ate detection. If the gentleman and the party 
are really at iffue upon any point it is the found- 
nefs of their refpedive whiggifm ; on this all 
his pretentions to contingency depend ; nay fo 
oeceflary does it appear to you to fupport his 
right to this character, that not being able to 
reconcile his principles with thofe of what has 
been hitherto commonly efteemed the whig 
party, you choofe rather to difpute and invalidate 
the claim of all of them to this title than to 
fuffer his whiggifm to be fufpe&ed ; fooner than 
fail in this mailer point .you feem ready to 

main- 
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maintain that your client is the only remaining 
whig in the nation. 

Now let us examine how far this general 
good reception of the Refiegiions, of which you 
fo much boaft, tends to eftablifti the gentle- 
man's right to this difputed title. 

I think it will not be denied that the mbft 
general and comprehensive distinction between 
whig and tory is that the bias of a whig is ra~ 
ther towards the popular fide and the bias of a 
tory rather toward the kingly fide of the govern- 
ment whenever they are confidered as oppofed 
to each other. The old jacobite tenets of divine 
right paffive obedience and non -refinance have 
I believe always been looked upon as the ex- 
treme of toryifm, and the levelling republican 
doctrines of the old diflfenters as the excefs- of 
whiggifm. Setting out from this Simple bias or 
inclination, men have at all times, in degree ac- 
cording to the Strength of their paSfions or the 
weakness of their judgement, erred too near to 
ihe extremes. But a whig fupporting high 
monarchical principles or a tory aflerting Strong 
popular claims I conceive to be a contradiction 
in terms. Now admitting this diftinction, which 
before the inauspicious contention occasioned by 
the RejU8ions I am fure nobody would have 
thought of difputing, your experience I am per- 
suaded agrees with mine that a great majority 

of 
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of the people of England incline to tory princi- 
ples. Though upon any very glaring infringe- 
ment of their rights the multitude may beocca- 
iionally exited to forget for a thnetheir refpect 
for the king, they are tvctfatSZto return to 
their ancient loyalty upon the moil moderate 
condefcenlion to their wiflies. The {aerifies of 
a minifter offers at all times a ready and cheap 
atonement. Like the fcape-goat, he is driven 
into the wildernefs with all the iniquities and 
tranfgrefiions and fins of the times upon his 
head. Popular tumults are rare and momen- 
tary and ever of uncertain event ; but the at- 
traction of the crown a&s with uniform and 
progreffivj; force. An honeft and wife whig 
expects little good from the effervefcence of the 
people. His object will rather be to reftrain 
them from laying their laws and privileges at 
the foot of the throne ; a thanklefs and invidi- 
ous talk, and perfectly barren either of profit 
or applaufe. 

A BritiOS king, while he appears to confine 
himfelf within the bounds of the law, while 
he carries on no very open defigns againft the 
liberties of the nation, while he raifes no man 
into the favour and protection of the public by 
grofs ads of oppreffion, while he purfues no 
tuijuft or inglorious war, is the natural idol of. 
the people. They are perfuaded that .he has 
neither 
uigm^Googlc 
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neither the power nor the inclination to hurt 
them, and they are well difpofed to believe that 
much of the good which they enjoy defcends* 
from him who is the fountain of honour and 
the fource of mercy. They are near enough to 
be warmed and enlightened with his fplendour 
and too far off to difcern the fpots upon his orb. 
Such is the political exiftence of the King. If 
at the lame time his natural conftitution leads 
him to no glaring excefles, if he fulfils with, 
oftenfible decency the common offices of life, if 
he reprefents with tolerable grace the dignity of 
his ftation, I Ho not fay he may be adored 
though I think it, but I am fure he will hold the 
hearts and lives and fortunes ofhis fubjedts in 
his hand. To oppofe the dangers of this ami- 
able idolatry has always been one among the 
chief objects of the guardians of the conftitu- 
tion. A watchful and fufpicious jealbufy of the 
court is their peculiar charafteriftic. In. the 
very virtues of a king or the well-earned popu- 
larity of a minifter they can find caufe of alarm. 
So that though the whigs are perhaps above all . 
men the moft firmly devoted to the conftitu- 
tional throne, they do not wear upon their ex- 
ternal habit thofe marks of perfonal attachment 
to the king, the want of which to vulgar ob- 
fervation is eatily made to pafs for dhloyalty or 
diikffeftion. If they give, it is with cold referve 

and 
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and curious enquiry; and when any pointed 
fuccefs or action of eclat calls for congratulation, 
and praife, they beftow them in fparing and 
meafured terms, or perhaps contraft them with 
fbme cocxiftent fubjefl of complaint, Jlence the 
whigs have acquired the name of a four difcon- 
tented race, hating excellence and envious of 
good fortune. Certainly to fet bounds to kind- 
nefs, todamp the effufions of gratitude and affec- 
tion, though it may be a nepiflary mull always 
be an ungracious employment, and unfortunately 
thU part of their duty is far the moll' frequently 
called for. It is the nature of power to encreafe 
by its own ftrength. Dangerous prerogatives 
may be eftablifhed by the progrefs of almoft im- 
perceptible conceffions, and perpetually to op- 
pofe, as it muft lometimes feem for the very love 
of opposition, appears neither liberal nor good 
humoured. The fev.erer relative duties whe- 
ther in public or in private life may force efteem 
but they do not conciliate affc&ion. Thus the 
real friends of the people are feldom their fa- 
vourites ; a whig, as the gentleman knows by 
experience, is not a popular character. 

Now if the general difpofition of the nation: 
be fuch as I have described it, and if this difpo- 
tion has been of late, as it obvioufly has, more 
than ufually prevalent, it follows that the fa- 
vourable reception of the RefleBiom is the worft 
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proof of the authour's whiggifm that you could 
poffibly adduce ; that it goes to prove, as far as 
it proves any thing, the exact Contrary of this 
loading object of your appeal. Upon this point 
the teftimony of a fingle whig is of more value 
than the approbation of the whole tribe of to- 
nes. Men who have long acted under ienti* 
ments and opinions early imbibed acquire upon 
thefe points a fort of inftinttive fenie much 
lefs liable to be deceived than the mere rea- 
soning faculty ; without proceeding to argu- 
ent or analyiis they have an exquifitc feel- 
.ing how far any propofed tenet or doctrine 
coincides with the active and exercifed prin- 
ciples, the habitual guides of their own minds. 
They dp not give a reafoned opinion, but an 
involuntary decifion.. Their tact Is ftire ; to 
hear and to determine are one and the fame 
thing. If for example I wanted to afcertain 
the merit of a mufical compofition or the talents 
of a virtuofiy I mould not be fatisfied with the 
claps or hiffes of a mixed audience but ihould 
^pply to the profefibrs in the art ; If I were de- 
iirous to be informed whether the ftile I am 
now writing is good or bad I Ihould folicit you 
or Mr. Burke to caft your eye over it ; there 
Would be no queftion here of elementary trea- 
- riles, of dictionaries or grammars, but merely 
•f the impreffions produced by theft fubje&s 
o^GodgrP" 
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upon the minds of the judges. Againft this 
fort of verdict, no writ of errour can be brought, 
the fentence is full compleat and without ap- 
peal. By an exact parity of cafe, if the Ben- 
tincks, the Cavendifhes, the Ruflels, the Fitz- 
williams, &c. &c, the native and hereditary 
whigs, have pronounced againft the whiggifm 
of the Reflections ; if, as you tell us, during a 
difcujjfon which continued for two days no one of 
thefe gentlemen interpofed a negative or even a 
doubt in favour of Mr. Burke or his opinions, your 
caufe js I fear wholly defperate. There re- 
mains, as indeed you feem to be aware when 
you appeal from the living to the dead, from the 
ptodern whigs to the ancient^ no court upon earth 
to which you can apply for redrefs ; and that 
the fhades of thefe departed whigs are not more 
favourable to you than their living reprefenta- 
tives, I fhall take upon me to (hew when we 
come to that part of your brief where thefe 
figures are to be introduced; No, Sir, the gen- 
tleman may be a good or a wife or a great 
man, he may be any thing but a whig. 

You tell us, that fix and twenty years ago 
your client entered inrp a connection with 
the Whig party, at a mature age, at thofc 
years when men are all that they are likely 
to become; you defcribe him, as- employing 
powers of underftanding in their prime, <at- 
D 3 ercifed 
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ercifed memory, formed judgement, reading 
frefh in recollection and ready in application to- 
gether with much previous knowledge of the 
fubject to difcern what fort of whig principles 
they entertained with whom it was his with to 
form an eternal connection, before he engaged 
in a caufe of which he could have no very fan- 
guine hopes as a road to power. That the gen- 
tleman pollened all thefe qualifications and at- 
tainments I am heartily difpofed to allow, much 
more than was neceffary to difcern the princi- 
ples of Lord Rockingham or the Duke of Port- 
land or Lord John Cavendifh, for the principles 
of men of honour and integrity are ever clear 
and plain ; but furely your tone on this occa- 
fion is taken fomewhat too high. More could 
not be faid. of the man of the firfr, weight and 
confequence in the country, courted by all par- 
ties and deliberating which he mould honour 
with his lupport ; whereas from your account 
we do not learn that the gentleman had any of- 
fers from the tory party till he had displayed his 
abilities under a whig adminiftration. To prove 
his predilection for whig principles, we mould ra- 
ther have been told by. what bias of early educa- 
tion, what habits of youthful fociety, what here- 
ditary example his mind had been imprefled with 
their excellencies ; for at ijbrty a man has not his 
tendencies 'to chufe. It was related, I remem- 
ber, 
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ber, at the time, and I have never heard it con- 
tradicted, that at Lord Rockingham's coming 
into the Treafury in 1765, your friend was re- 
commended to him by a gentleman at that time 
in much efteem with the party *, as a man ca- 
pable of ferving honourably and ably in parlia- 
ment and in office, whole fortunes were not 
adequate to his deferts. And though the fitu- 
ation to which he was ihen appointed might 
not " give any very {anguine hopes as a road 
to power," it appears to have been fuch both in 
confederation and emolument as might have Sa- 
tisfied the' reafonable ambition of a perfon in 
more advantageous circumffances than the gen- 
tleman was then reprefented to be. No, Sir, till 
you fliew what better profpedt of advancement 
in the road of power was given up, what lu- 
crative calling abandoned, what affluent eafe 
refigned for the fake of fupporting the whig 
party we cannot allow your client to be confi- 
dered as a martyr in the caufe. On what you 
afterwards add, " that on the removal of the 
*' whig3 in 1766 your client was free from 
" any thing which looked like an engage- 
" ment," " that the Marquis of Rockingham 
" wifhed him to accept an employment under 
" the new fyftem, but that he again chearfully 
'* (ookhisfate with the party/' — I am unwilling 

* Mr. Fitzherbert. 

to 
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to fty much, hecaufe 1 cannot fuppple that you 
mean to lay any great ftrefs upon a conduct 
which every rnan of common honour muft ne* 
cefiarily have held. 

If in defcribing what, I believe to be the ten- 
dency of the nation I am not much miftaken, 
there is but little reaibn at prefent to apprehend 
any danger from republican focieties or their 
propagation of republican doctrines. None of 
thofe caufes proximate or re mote exift here which 
by a very extraordinary combination adequate 
to the very extraordinary event prepared brought 
on and concluded the late Revolution in France, 
The Englifh have been too long converfant with 
all the common topics of government not to 
have acquired a good general fenfe upon the 
fubjcct. They know and feel that they enjoy 
much, and they will not be perfuaded to put 
their large poffeffions upon a dou.btful Jflue for 
the chance of obtaining a little more. None 
but fools will play at a game where the lofings 
.may be indefinitely great and the winnings can 
be but fmall ; and the EngHih are neither fools 
nor eafy dupes where their interefts. are con- 
cerned. That the people of France mould have 
^"^^.-dttok. without difcretion of a fweet andintoxi- 
. eating liquor which they were allowed to tafto 
, for the firft time, is nothing extraordinary ; but 
men are neither tempted to excefs nor eafily 

ma,d.o 
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made drunk with the potation which is their 
daily draught. Considering the natural indif- 
ference confequent upoii long uninterrupted en- 
joyment ; the dread of disturbance and inferti- 
lity belonging to a country habituated through 
all its ranks to the comforts and conveniencies 
of life, and efteeming money as the firft good ; 
there is, I think, much more danger that the 
temporary evils by which France has purchafed 
her freedom Should bring liberty itfelf into dif- 
repute, than that any Spirit of imitation Should 
be excited where the circumstances fo far from . 
'being parallel diSfer almoSl to opposition. Of the 
' disposition of the : nation in this regard we have 
a recent and not inconclusive Specimen. The 
authour of tBe RefieSitont and the high church 
party proclaim the church and king in danger 
and the fires of Birmingharh are lighted up. A 
icvr dlSTenters and republicans endeavour to 
Shew that our religious and civil liberties are 
' incomplete and they cannot meet to dine at a 
taveni without danger of aSTaSfination. One 
man eminent above the reft for his virtues and 
uSeful talents Stands particularly charged with 
the horrible crime of propagating religious te- 
nets abominably tolerant and . civil opinions 
Shockingly too favourable to the bulk of man- 
kind. He is marked out by thefe loyal and or- 
thodox incendiaries. His property is pillaged 
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his dwelling burnt and his perfon hunted- for, 
if the chafe had been fuccefsful thefe blood- 
Jiounds might not perhaps have eaten their 
.game becaufe fuch a repaft is not to the tafte of 
anEnglifli mob ; but they would certainly have 
confummated their auto dafeby hanging him 
up in terrour to all future philofophers. In the 
concluiion, the juftice of the country has been 
'iin.ee denied or hardly and partially yielded to' 
the fulleft evidence of the moft flagrant guilt. 
Now I defire any obferving impartial man to 
contraft this with what he believes would have 
happened if the diflenters had. attacked the par- 
.fonage or even the tithe barn of the clergyman 
-who is reported to have inflamed his congrega- 
tion with fo much angry abule of his chriftian. 
- brethren, , and to draw the confequent infer- 
ence. If I were difpofed to pufh this argu- 
ment to its extent, it might I think be ihewn 
from it that fuch a work as the Reflections is at 
this moment and in this country at leaft as 
dangerous to peace and good order as Mr. 
Paine* s Rights of Man. 

Page j, you. deny that the party had any 
right to take part, or confider themfelves as at all 
concerned in any opinions, or Jpeeches, or writings 
.of your client, though you allow, page i, that 
. he was their ajfociate— their partner in the «w— 
that he bad always ailed with- the gentlemen of 
4 this 
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this party— But this is nothing to what fol- 
lows ; for you suTure us presently afterwards, 
that Mr, Burke is not the organ of any party ; 
the world has hitherto totally miftaken his cha- 
racter and pretentions ; he is a plain country 
gentleman, a candid difpaftionate man, who 
comes down to the Houfe to give a cool dilin- 
terefted independant opinion, quite free from all 
party views or expectations ; he is in no office un- 
der the Crown; HE IS NOT THE ORGAN OP ANT 
PARTY *. 

. Page 9, you ait, " if it is contrary to any of 
" the honeft principles of party, or repugnant 
" to any of the known duties of friendship, for 
" any fenator refpeftfully and amicably to cau- 
" tion his brother members, againft counte- 
** nancing by inconfiderate expreflions, a fort 
" of proceeding which it is impoflible they 
"ihould deliberately approve?" — Rejpe&fully and 
amicably, no ; indecently and bqftily, certainly yes. 
From page 9 to 1 3, you inform us, that if the 
Houfe of Commons had not abfolutely refilled 
to hear the new pamphlet on the French Re- 
volution, which the gentleman was prepared to 
have fpoken in the debate on the Quebec Bill, 
be would have demonjlrated by arguments not to be 

* The authour of the " Thoughts on the prefent Difcon- 
tents," and the " ConGderatians on a late State of the Na- 
tion," it net ibt organ of any party ! ! 

s refuted, 
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refuted, and documents not to be denied* ; a feries 
of propufitions (which you ftate) comprehend- 
ing all and more than all fet forth upon that 
lubjedt in the Rejections. Now if thefe demon- 
fixations are to be found in the Reflections 
which is in every body's hands, to recapitulate 
them in the Houfe of Commons was at beft te- 
dious and impertinent. If, on the contrary, 
the Reflections contains nothing lefs than thefe 
demon ftratious, I would aft, why were thefe 
demonstrations then, why are they notv with- 
held from the public ? Why are we to fuffer 
becaufe the Houfe of Commons like the deaf 
adder refufes to hear the voice of the charmer? 
Why are we to fit in darknefs becaufe they 
choofe to put their candle under a buihel? 
Thefe propofittons, which he had Undertaken to 
demottftrate — which he frofofed to prove— which 
if he had Been permitted he would have Jhewn dif- 
tinCtly % tic. contain, you confefs, flrong afjer- 



* Some ofthcfc undeniable documents might not have been 
fii calily eftabliihcd ; as for inltance, that by the lerraur of af- 
faffmation the leaden of the National Ajftmbly hod driven away 
a very great number of the members fa as to product a faije ap- 
pearance of a majority ; and that this fictitious majority have fa- 
bricated the confiitution. Now by the call of the Houfe in 
Auguft 1791 (a document of fome authority in the cafe) it 
appeared that there were fewer abfentees in proportion to 
their number than was perhaps ever inftanccd in any public 
AOembly. 

tiotU 
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/!<ms and require (ftill require) firnng proofs ; and 
why are we to take up with the ajfertions, 
and the proofs to be referved for anothsr 
place ; we have patiently heard a great deal, 
and are ready to hear all that the gentleman has 
to fay ; and we do not fee why we are not as 
worthy of demonfiration as the Houfe of Com- 
mons. 

After telling us a hundred fine feats that 
your client would have performed, if the 
naughty Houie of Commons had not hindered 
him, to conclude all, yon allure us, that bis ar- 
guments would have been Jo irrefiJUble, his evi- 
dence fo poftive and decifi-ue, that thofe who after 
this expofure could continue to countenance the 
French Xnfanity y muji not have been miflaken poli- 
ticians but bad men. The gentleman then is in 
pofleffion of an infallible touchftone to diftin- 
gutfli houeft credulity from wicked pretence 
and refufes to apply it becauie the parties fu-f- 
pected do not feerh willing to abide the proof? 
With the fpear of Ithuriel in his hand, etherial 
temper, he allows the deceiver under borrowed 
forms to infufe his venom at leifure without 
obliging him to ftart up in his own ihape con- 
left ? But if this Were true, he muft be a be- 
trayer of his truft, a fleeper upon his poft, a 
bad citizen, a bad man. We will therefore be- 
lieve no fuch thing. No, Sir, we are pei> 
p 2 fuaded 
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fuaded that if the Reflections contain no ftrong 
proofs, it is bccaufe no flrong proofs can be ad- 
duced upon the fubjeft ; and that if nothing is 
there demonftrated, it is bccaufe the aflertions 
fet forth in it do not admit of demonftration. 

In order to judge on the propriety of the inter- 
ruption given to Mr. Burke in biifpeech on the 
Committee of the Quebec Bill, it is only Decenary 
to know that the wholeHoufe were urtantmoufly 
of opinion, that a difcufiion of the French Revo- 
lution at that time and in that place was indif- 
creet and improper. There are, I believe, very 
few men who would not have defered in filence 
to the general fenie of fuch an affembly. 
' When you have ftated the probable danger, 
thatjpecious, untried, ambiguous profyeSs of advan- 
tage may at any time recommend tbemfehes to the 
fpirit of adventure, which more or left prevails 
in every mind; you afk, what jhould hinder Mr. 
Burke t if he thought this temper likely at one time 
or other to prevail in our country, from expofing to 
a multitude eager to game, the falfe calculations of 
this lottery of fraud? To this I will anfwer, 
without any fear of being difavowed, that if 
the gentleman had done no more than this, 
with the decent fpirit of enquiry in which truth 
is ever to be fought, and with the perioral mo* 
defty which becomes a man who feels himfelf 
forced to cenfure the proceedings of a great na- 
tion, 
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tion, he would have received the praife and fop- 
port of the wife and fober men of all parties; By 
fuch a calm difcuflion, he would have ferved the 
found part of the caufe he wifiies to maintain 
infinitely better than by all that intemperate 
zeal from which truth like a timid virgin al- 
ways flies. By a manly reliance on plain rea- 
fbn, modified to the Understandings of thofe 
whom he chofe to addrefs, he would have done 
much more for his own reputation and charac- 
ter than by exhaufting all figure in invective 
and crucifying the language into new terms of 
reproach and abufe; by bringing his own per- 
ibnal paflions constantly into view ; by break- 
ing with bis beft friends and joining with his worft 
enemies. Such, a fage conduct, fuited to his age 
and confular rank, and deriving from them, 
much force and authority, ■ muft indeed have 
had great and due weight. But when he con- 
defcends to become a mere trumpeter of party 
rage 

JEre ciere viros Martemque accendere cantu—- 

When he goes about like another Peter the 
Monk exciting the tyrants of the earth to a new 
crujado againft the nafcent liberties of France *, 

all 

f See Letter from Mr. Burke to a Member of the National 

dffunbly, where afte* endeavouring to flicw the propriety and 

neceffity 
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all refpecT: for his dignity, all deference for thofc 
high qualifications with which we were ib wil- 
ling to fnppofe him endowed are loft or fuf- 
pended. He has caft away in his anger as a tiling 
of no value the good opinion of the ibber part 
of mankind. 

We at laft arrive at fomething like a pofitive 
charge. Mr. Fox is accufed of defcribing the 
French Revolution as the mojl Jlufendous and 
glorious edifice of liberty which has been ere Sled on 
the foundation of human integrity in any time or 
country, whether thefe are the exact words ufed 
by Mr. Fox I do not know, nor is it material 
to enquire ; but I know that thefe are words 
which no man can have any juft caufe to difar 
vow. Mr. Fox takes a large comprehenfive 
view of a great object, fuited to the extent of 
his mind, and iees it, as every wife and impar- 
tial perfon muft fee it, upon the whole, likely 
to contribute infinitely to the future happineis 



neceflity for the princes of Europe " on motives of Jafetj to 
themf-lvts" to march into France as the King of Pmnu did 
into Holland, it is added. If ever a foreign Prince enters inta 
France he muff enter it as into a country of affhjftns. The made 
ofcivilifed war will not he prailifed; nor art the French »rfa 
mcl en the prefent fj/len to expert it. Tins and the reft of this 
fhocking paflage is I think one of the mod melancholy in- 
ftances 1 have ever met with how far a mind formed to better 
things mar be perverted by the Demon of party-rage. 

and 
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and improvement of mankind. He fees the 

greateft and proudeft of all arbitrary govern- 
ment deftroyed, and he knows that under an ar- 
bitrary government men muft for ever remain 
in a certain degree degraded and debafed. He 
fees liberty expand itfelf at once over the fineft 
part of Europe, and he is fure that liberty is 
the firft of all civil advantages, rite fofler- 
nurfe of every thing that is great or excellent 
among mankind. He fees in France free a fe- 
curity for the continuance of Britifh freedom, 
and the future emancipation perhaps of the reft 
of the globe. In this view, he is well autho- 
rifed to call this Revolution the moft stupen- 
dous edifice of liberty that has ever been erefted, 
for certainly no Revolution ever promifed fuch 
extenfive bleffiugs to the human race ; and 
there is no queftion here of examining in de- 
tail the means by which it has been effected, or 
of difcuffing any ofthefubtile niceties that have 
arifen in the inveftigation of its long and intri- 
cate procefs ; in all this we, as Englishmen, 
have but little concern, and are in no way that 
I know of called upon to give judgement. Nor 
have I ever underftood that Mr. Fox has.praifed 
or blamed any particular proceedings in France, 
except that he is reported to have exprefled fome 
admiration of patriotifm uncommon indeed in 
foldiery, whorefufed to quench the flame of 
4 liberty 
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liberty in the bipod of their fellow-citizens. \t 
is thus and thus only, unlets I am much raif- 
taken, that either " the conftniftion of the 
" new fabric or the demolition of the old " has 
ever been brought forward by Mr. Fox as a fub- 
je£l of con fide ration ; nor do I conceive that he 
has ever explained himfelf, as you fay he has, 
that it is the deJlruBion only of the abfolute mo' 
narchy he commends^ or that he has ever denied 
that he admires the efrablif hment of a free con- 
ftitution at leaft as much as the definition of. 
the abfolute monarchy. I cannot believe that 
he meaned to recant any of the admiration 
which he expreffed for the general tendency of 
this Revolution, admiration perfectly congenial 
with the ftri&eft attachment to the principles 
of our own coniUtution. The friends to the 
character of Mr. Fox will not accept of your 
affected candour ; they fee more danger in 
your praifc than your crimination ; they had 
rather meet you as an open enemy than as a 
pretended friend. 

None of us, you allow (fond of monarchy as 
we are) love it abfolute and uncontrokd *. But 

then 



* How far it ought to be controlcd we learn from the au- 

thour of the ReJUiliont. — " Every degree of power which 

" does not fuppofc the total abfencc of all control and all re- 

** fponfi- 
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then who could 6nd in their hearts for the fake 
of a lirtle more liberty to diflrefs fuch arbitrary 
monarchs as " a Marcus Aurellus" or a " Tra- 
jan ?'*— *For fuch " a moniler as Nero," *' drink- 
ing puddle with his wife Sporus" one might not 
indeed have been fo much affe&ed — but *' the 
venerable Galba, with all his faults and er- 
rours," muft needs have been an object, of great 
commiferatfon !— Ahd is it really poffible that 
you can have fo warped yoUr mind, as to confi- 
der the fate of an individual, becaufe he wears 
a crown upon his head and a fceptre In his 
hand, and lies on a throne and is drefled in 
robes of -ermine as of any conference when 
oppofed to the well-being of the great mafc of 
mankind ? that in a queftion upon the happinefs 
and improvement of fucceflive generations, of 
the millions yet unborn, you can endeavour 
to divert our tender fympathies towards a 
few purple tyrants who ruled mankind with 
detefted fway in the molt, difgraceful period of 
their hitlory and Who have long fince reftored 
to the furrounding elements the vile atoms of 
which they were compofed ? How fuch preju- 
dice or pcrverfity can refide in a cultivated and 

11 fponfibility oil the put of miniftere a king (of France} in 
" common fcnfe ought to poQffr." Su LtlHr to a member ef 
tbt Ndtienai Jffemilj. 

t enlight- 
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enlightened mind is furely difficult to compre- 
hend. 

To the new tirade again ft the French Revo- 
lution, which occupies pages 19, 20, 21, 22, I 
will fay nothing ; one may ring changes to eter- 
nity on any fubject treated after this manner; -for 
there is no proportion however nbfurd in whofe 
favour fome loofe analogies may not be pro- 
duced, which when tricked out in rhetorical or- 
naments, make a tolerable (hew to palling obfer- 
vation ; what you her* difpatch in this crude 
way in three pages, would require deep and 
painful refearch as well as great fagacity to de- 
termine in a long' volume ; to contend with 
fuch verbiage is to tight with the air. 

In the beginning of your appeal you gave us 
an account of a confpiracy from the Morning 
Chronicle ; and here, pages 23, 24, 25, you pre- 
fcnt us with the hlftory of a plot from the Argus* 
Plots and confpiracies are to be fure formidable 
things, but fortunately they lofe much of their 
terrour when their existence is confined to news- 
papers, which dealing profeffedly in the marvel- 
lous, and being not very folicitous of truth, are 
not always cdnfidered as the moft indifputable- 
authority for fadts. This news-paper plot is 
not however introduced without effect, and 
"ytiur management of It to fix an imputation 
while you allow the futility of- the-charge^ is 
4 iuffici- 
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fufficiently dextrous— His friend (the Argus) 
was feized with an apprehenfion that Mr. Fox 
might be made to pafs for a republican — but you 
allure us, you do not think there was any ground 
for this apprehenfion— why ? —becaufe nothing 
could tend to make htm pafs for a republican except 
he Jhoitld extol the fate of things in France — and 
- then you proceed to inform us that he had taken 
the ground of high panegyric on the French Jyjlem , 
and that far from funning, he bad always mduf- 
trhmjly jought occafions for juch panegyric ! No 
anlwerlies to contradictions that thus " palter 
with us in a doubtful fenfe ;" but we will ftate 
the fadt for you as it really is and. as it ftands 
too in your own mind. You do think there is 
no ground for apprehenfion that Mr. Fox can 
with any face of juftice be made to pafs for a 
republican from any thing that he has uttered 
concerning the French Revolution, becaufe you 
know that he has never brought into considera- 
tion any of thofe republican queftions, which 
have but too much agitated the National Af- 
fembly, and which they may have frequently 
purfued too f a; that his panegyric has been 
-confined to general admiration of this event in 
a great and coroprehenfive view, as likely to 
promote, I love to repeat the terms, the future 
happinefs and improvement of mankind. Little 
minds axe fond of examining parts; to fee 
v 2 things 
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things in the whole, to judge of thena in the 
great, requires genius; and- though talents and 
abilities are frequent genius is infinitely rare. 
This man has elocution, that has- wit, another 
poffefles learning and knowledge* and a fourth 
is eminent for thofe fmaU arts which captivate 
the confidence of mankind ; in highly poliftied 
fociety fuch 1 qualifications are not confined to a 
few, and the fituarions for which they are re- 
quilite may always be fupplied out of the com- 
mon herd ; but that tranfcendant power of in* 
telleft, that rapidity of intuition, which per- 
vades and illuminates the whole of the darkeft 
fubjeft at a tingle glance ; comparing at once 
every poflible combination and invariably felect- 
ing the beft; thofe high feelings of the mind 
by which right is imprefTed on the heart as a 
fentiment at the fame in ft ant that it is received 
into the underftanding as a. truth ; where there 
is a foul to animate as well as a head to direct 
r— this is genius— equally rare in all ages, fel- 
dom underftood at firft, becaufe above the times 
which it is deftined to enlighten and improve, 
and therefore undervalued ; but fure fooner or 
later to find its level in the eftimatkui of man- 
kind. Of fuch men it has been faid with very 
little of poetical fiction that they hold a middle 
ftatien between man of the common ftandard and 
the higher orders of intellectual hetngsy — — ■■ 
' Son flint 
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Santtw bis animal mentifque capacius alt*—- 

Such a man is Mr. Fox ; and to fuch a man you 
attribute as a principle of thought and action 
the little ambition of coming into office; and 
advife him, to reftrain his mind by that referee 
and prudence which ought to guide a man perhaps 
on the eve of being Mtniftert But that Mr. Fox has 
any reaibn to expert to be miniftsr neither you 
nor I ferioudy believe. I will go farther; thedefire 
of being miniftercan have no predominancy in 
his mind ; his friends may with it, and that with 
him will be a mighty reafon, but for himfelf, in 
the prefent fituation of things, it would narrow 
his exertions, and might eclipfe his glory j he 
only could or would come in as one of a party, 
abounding in perfons of great talents and de- 
served weight ; and though, I believe, no man 
was ever more loved and honoured by any 
party than Mr. Fox is by the whigs of the pre- 
fent day, he would neither expect nor defire to 
domineer over the whole ; modefty belongs to 
great minds as infolence is the fure teft of me- 
diocrity ; to be convinced of the fallacy of hu ■ 
man reafon and the uncertainty of human pro- 
jects is one of the fjrft leflbns of wifdom ; the 
ftrongeft fight ferves but to difcover that we 
have feldom more than the choice of evils in 
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our beft refolves, or more than a doubtful prof- 
pe& of good in our moft aufpicious defigus ; of 
thefc refolves and defigns fuch men will not be 
very tenacious ; while thofe who fee things in 
a lefs comprehenfive or more interefted view are 
apt to be obftinately attached to their own fenie ; 
and thus it commonly happens that bodies of 
men are governed, not by the moft able, but by 
the moft adlive and obftuiate of their members. 
But let us, if you will, fuppofeMr. Fox at the 
head of a cabinet, feeing with his eyes, deferring 
to his reafon, and fuppoi'ting his conclufions ; 
would he not ftill haw the dark and tortuous 
intrigues of a court to contend with ? to con- 
fer any pure benefit upon the people is rarely 
indeed the privilege of a tninifter ; it he withes 
to do them good, he muft bribe tor their inte- 
1 eft, and juggle for their iccurity ; the virtue of 
the intention will be loft or contaminated in the 
bafenefs and obliquity of the means. The ex- 
cellent mfn * who in our own times have ven- 
tured into this dangerous port, relying upon 
thofe principles of honour and generolity which 
had guided their private lives, have always been 
prefently driven to feek in retreat the only re- 
fuge'from difgrace. Except when peculiar cir- 
cumftances may force the liberty of choice, not 

• The Marquis of Rockingham apd the Dwke of Portland, 
repub- 
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republican but popular or patriotic principles 
mull ever be ipfo fa3o a disqualification for a 
ftatiou in which all freedom of thought or ac- 
tion beyond a very bounded line is perfectly in- 
admiffible. Whatever may have been their 
former profeffions or engagements, all fuch pre- 
tenfions mull be depofited at the door of the 
eabinet as burdenfome or of&nfive extrola, if 
men expect to remain there longer than till 
they have ferved the turn for which they are 
called into office. That Mr. Fox is not with- 
out ambition—" that laft infirmity of noble 
minds" — I can eafily admit ; and that in fome ' 
former period of his life he may have looked to- 
wards the miniflry as an ultimate object of de- 
fire is far .from improbable; in the grand de- 
partments of life, as in its more humble employ- 
ments the bell qualified minds mull pafs 
through degrees to Superiority ; to genius klelf 
the peculiar education of the thing muft be Su- 
peradded. Mr. Fox has not leaped at once 
upon the high ground on which he Hands ; nor 
has he been " hurried up fo many miles aloft'* 
by the Specific levity of inflamable air or putrid 
gas ; he has advanced to his Situation with a 
firm and progreffive ftep, " fleering right on- 
ward" and " bating no jot of heart or hope ;'* 
and though no prophet, I will venture to pre- 
dift that in every fucceedingieaibn of his life- he 

will 
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will rife ftHI higher in merit and in fame, ttt 
the common current of affairs, great powers of! 
mind are much more requifite in adminiftring. 
for the people in parliament than in conducing 
the hacknied routine of official government,, 
and certainly this kind of rainiftry i& better. 
fuited to the inclination as well as the abilities 
of Mr. Fox. If ever he does take an office .un- 
der the Crown, he muft either be called up to 
it by general acclamation, in fbme .hour of dif- 
trefs or danger, which Heaven avert ! or elfe 
he muft come in, not only with his party, but 
with all the principles 'and political tenets for 
which they ftand pledged to the public ; as a 
member of a whig patriotic miniftry ; and in 
fither of thefe cafes, "as an individual he muft 
make a lacritice of his eafe,.hts liberty, his tran- 
quillity, perhaps of his good-humour, and even- 
tually of fome part of his fame ; he muft ex- 
change the free and liberal exercife of his talents 
for more fervile and contracted .duties. From 
this exposition, in which the rare pleafure of. 
contemplating a great man may perhaps have led 
me too far, it muft, I think, appear that thofe 
who defcribe Mr. Fox; as eager to come into 
place, or likely to reftrain his public fervices-.by- 
" that referve and prudence which ought to 
** guide a man perhaps on the eve of being mi-* 
*' ujiler," cither milerably milunderftand or 
mifre- 
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inifreprefeftt his character, and. there was a tim$ 
when your friend would have been the laft man 
in the world whom I flionJd have fufpeftcd of 
foch mifunderOapding or mifreprefentation. 
For the reft, your pretentions are furely not 
a little extraordinary. Ton form a charge, 
after your own fafhion, picked out of a frag- 
ment of a newipaper, and then complain, that 
the nature of this charge is difficult to underftand. 
That there is indeed, as you fay, a grange con-r 
fufion ef ideas upon this fubjeii is very true ; but 
the confufion is all of your awn creating. To 
dear up this ftudied confufion, it is only neceir 
fary to recapitulate, that Mr. Fox has always 
confined himfelf to the Revolution in France as 
a general fubject ; and that your client has, oft 
the contrary, indulged himfelf in every fort of 
perianal and particular outrage and abufe upon 
men andthiags in that country. If the gen* 
tleman did early in the preceding fejfion, as you 
fay, give notice to Mr. Fox that he Jbould confide? 
any voluntary defiant in praife of the French Re~ 
volution as an ohfieuQ. attack upon himfelf \ if by 
this notice he pretended to preclude him or any 
other peribn from giving with decency a gene- 
ral opinion upon this great fubjejk j it aiuft be 
conicflcd ha affuroed a very presumptuous 
quixotifm totally unwarranted by any rights of 
imi\<Mhip or connection. If on the other 
, o hand 
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hand it appeared to the whole party and the 
whole Houfe utterly indecent and improper to 
arraign the National Aflembly of France in a 
Britifh Houie of Commons, they were necefla- 
rily and of force called upon to exprefs their 
difapprobation of fuch a proceeding; they had 
no choice but either to acquiefce in fttence or to 
mark their difient ; whether during this un- 
happy difcuflion the gentleman or Mr. Fox dif- 
covered the moft of reluftant concern at differing 
with his friend ; which of the two was ani- 
mated' with the warm feelings of ancient af- 
fection, and which hardened by pride and an- 
ger to caft off all fentlments of pad regard ; 
thofe bed can tell who had the misfortune to 
be prefent at this fad fcene. If we who were 
not there are to judge of the feelings of 'your 
friend by the temper in which the prefent Ap- 
peal is written* the judgement will not, I fear, 
be favourable to his candour or moderation ; for 
nothing, I think, can be more wayward or lefs 
ingenuous than your reprefentation of a circum- 
ftanoe implying in all reafon and common fenfe 
the direft contrary of the diipontion you endea- 
vour to infer from if. Your client in a pa* 
roxyfm of rage defpoils hknferf of every mark 
of affection and regard' for his old friends and af- 
foctates, and cafts them in their faces. Mr. 
Fox, under the ftiock of fuch ungoverned «- 

cefsy 
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cefs, in the fullnefs of bis heart, endeavours to 
recall the alienated feelings of his friend by 
bringing to his recollection fome of thofe fenti- 
ments upon which their minds had always hi-. 
therto correfponded. What could be more na- 
tural than this ? or how was it poffible to fore- 
fee, that inftead of attempting to reconcile his 
modern tenets with his ancient opinions, the 
gentleman would confider the very mention o£ 
thefe old forfaken doctrines as a mortal offence?.. 
Mr. Fox, in his pladfc, had more than once, in a 
manner not eafily forgotten, taken a pleafure to 
acknowledge how much his youth had been in- 
debted to the fociety and friendfhip of -this gen- 
tleman ; and he could not then fuppofe that he 
<Jid him any injury in imputing to him ienti- 
ments the deareft to his own heart, the pride 
and boaft of his own political career. Yet in 
this circumrtance, fo limple and natural, could 
the jaundiced eye of anger difcover a fettled, 
defign, of fixing upon bim the foul crime of 
teaching a Jet of maxims to a boy., and then of 
abandoning the dijdpk and the doftrine ; of pub- 
licly reprefenting bim as a man capable of abufing 
the docility and confidence of ingenuous youth ; and 
ofdifgracing bis whole life by afcandakus contra- 
diction of every one of bis own a£fs, writings, and 
declarations ; and you . fum up all by giving 
great praifc to (his man of .temper and modera- 
g 2 tion, 
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tfon, that when thus attacked, he further at- 
tempted to criminate or recriminate thdugh you 
infmuate that he had it in his power — But let 
us haftcn from thefe odious per fou alkies ; the 
difcuffion of them is really a very painful tails. 

Pages 31, 32, by way of apology, for what 
you rnuft therefore allow to exift, the feeming 
tendency of the Reflections to anti-popular or 
tory principles, you (late, that- it is reafbnatle 
when one of the branches of the ionftitution appears 
endangered, to fuppprt that, without any reference 
or regard to the other two ; that it is natural, in 
the anxiety for the prefervat'ton of this objetl of im- 
Ihediatefblicitude, to feem to undervalue^ to villify 
altnofl to reprobate and difown, thofe that are out 
of danger. Upon this paffage, there are, 1 think, 
twp obfervatjqns to be made— that when the 
gentleman compares himfelf to the vene- 
rable Priam, the monarchical branch of the 
couftitutipu is his HeSor-— tht fpes fidiffima Teu- 
c r»«H-and that thofe who conceive the popular 
cart of the constitution to be in danger of being 
fwallowod up in the influence Of the crown, 
(and you cannot fuppofe the exigence of fuch 
rmftaken men wholly imppffible) have juft as. 
good a right to forget the monarchy as the gen- 
tleman has to forget the democracy ; and if 
Mr. Paine thinks the crown too ilrong and 
the popukr representation too weak, w underva- 
luing 
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bingi vMJyhtg, reprobating and difowaittg the 
crown, he does no more, according to yon, than 
follow the voice of nature and truth. 

Pages 34, 35, you bring pa0ag« from (brae 
of the gentleman's fpeeches, made many years 
ago, in which he declares himfelf a lever o( li- 
berty connected With order— of good -and feady go- . 
vernment— attached to our great and ancient mo- 
narchy — of a difpofitkn to fleer between the peril- 
ws extremes of fervile compliance or wild po- 
pularity. If he had always written thus, I 
am perfuaded the whole party would moil 
willingly have fubferibed to his fentimentst 
their objections to the Reflexions, and the letter 
to a Member of the National Affcmbly are that 
they go much beyond thefe wife and whole- 
fomc principles; it is not this, but what is 
more than this the party have thought necef- 
fary to difavow. 

Page 40, you afk, is it for any thing Mr. 
Burke has faid or done relative to the American 
war, that he is to enter into an alliance offenfive 
and defenjtve with every rebellion, in every country, 
•under every cirenm/tanee, and raifed upon what- 
ever pretence t Who has required from him 
any fuch thing? nothing is more eaiy than to 
defend ourlelves when we are allowed to ftate 
the accufatiou in oar own manner and terms* 
puring the American conteft, he maintained, 

alasi 
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alas, how admirably maintained ! what yon 
full feem to allow for that country, that mo* 
narchy and liberty having been made incompa- 
tible, liberty was to be preferred to monarchy ; 
and he has fince maintained, with luftre vifibjy 
impaired, that in France a defpotic government 
ought to have been -preferred to the injustice 
and excefs perhaps neceflarily attendant upon a 
fundamental change of government. Here the 
inconfiftcncy is apparent. If civil liberty, may 
be purchased withallthehorroursofa ten-years 
civil war in one country, upon what grounds 
will you deny the fame privilege to another ? 
The cafe indeed of America is in all refpe&s 
ftronger than that of France; for there never 
was any queftion there of a dcfpotifm in any 
degree approaching to that of the late French 
government and the form they have actually 
eftablifhed in America is a pure republic. Till 
you can therefore fhevv how an American in~ 
Jurgent differed from a French democrat, fo that 
one might be a legitimate object of praife and 
fupport while .the other excites nothing but 
delegation and contempt, your client mull, I 
think, be content to pafs at beft for an incon- 
fiftent man. 

Page 41, we cannot but learn with infinite 

edification that the influence of the crown 

which was once too great h now reduced to afiandr 
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nrd with which they who wijbed to go fartheft 
in the reduction ought to he Jathjitd\ that that 
power which is described in the 'thoughts on the 
Caufes of the prefent Di/contents to have grown 
up anew m the place of prerogative with more 
Jirength and far lefs odium under the name ofinfltt- 
ence ; 'which operates without noife and without 
violence ; an influence which converts the very an* 
tagoniji into the inftrument of power; which con- 
tains in itfeifa perpetual principle of growth and re- 
novation, and which the diftrejfes and the profperity 
of the country equally tend to augment, has been 
restrained fo as to content tbofe who wiflied to 
go fartheft in the reduction of it, by the defalca- 
tion of a few paltry offices, and turning a few 
old harmlefs fervants into the ftreet. 

Pages 43, 44, the gentleman does not admit 
that the French have aSied under any dread ofar~ 
bitrary power that lay heavy upon the minds of the 
People. He has been lately in France ; and be founds 
his opinion on what he faw and obferved while 
be was there. To the observation of one man 
the obfervation of another may be fairly op- 
poled ; the authour of this pamphlet has alio 
at various periods of his life palled fome part 
of his time in France, and the impreffion left 
upon his mind is quite different from that 
which is the refult of your client's oblervation. 
To- hit view, that fine country has always ap- 
peared 
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peared to languish under the evils of a vich 
ous conftitution ; prefenting an odious eootraft 
between the higher and lower orders, an info- 
lent imperious nobility, aud an opprefled and 
fuffering people ; and totally deficient of the 
middle independant rank, the ftrength and finew 
of a nation. All penury and privation on one. 
fide, rendered ftill more bitter and poignant by 
the feftidious, offenfive luxuries of the other. 
Nor have the morals of this military monarchy 
appeared better than its political conftitution, 
Among the grear, perfonal bravery, and th« 
point of honour founded upon it, were the only 
qualifications for which the favour of the court 
did not offer much more than an equivalent. 
All the civil and domeftic virtues were con* 
figned over to the people, the canaille as objects 
of contempt and ridicule, under the title of qtfa* 
litis bourgoifes, a phrafe to which, thank God, 
our language furnifhes nothing fynoniraous. 
In a word, virtue was a ufelefs incumbrance to 
the great whom the want of it could not de* ' 
bafe ; and offered no incitements to the little who 
could not be elevated by its pofleflion *. One 

: * In Ae French vocabulary, all the adjectives belonging t • 
virtue were transferred to rank and confidcration. HaiaUtt 
ftnt—gem temm il font — la btmu compegnit — /* Ant (t* } 

half 
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half of the nation was above and the other below 
its influence. 

If thcle things have appeared in Juch oppo- 
site lights to the authour of the RejleEtions and 
the writer of this pamphlet, it is not extraordi- 
nary that their conclulions on the French revo- 
lution mould be fo different ; which of the two 
has feen the objefts neareft to what they really 
are it does not belong to either of them to deter- 
mine ; but 1 cannot avoid making one remark 
with which I am much ftruck, that when I fee 
a man qualified like the right honourable gentle- 
man venture publicly to praife, and in a great 
degree to approve, the military monarchy of 
France, I think it time more than ever to return 
thanks to Heaven that this dangerous neighbour 
is removed a little farther from our doors. 

Page 36, you invite your whig readers to 
turn to the Reftediions from p. 20 to 50, and af- 
terwards to certain extracts which you give as 
from Dr. Sacheverel's trial, and this I am 
ready and willing to do with all the attention 
and ability I can command and 1 am fure with 
the utmoft candour. 

The great and efiential difference between the 
whigs of all times, and authour of the Reflec- 
tions, appears to be, that the whigs have always 
confidered the Revolution in 1688 not only as 
a great paft event but as a great future example ; 
K ftand- 
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Standing upon a broad constitutional principle J 
to be again repeated, if again called for by any 
new endeavour to fubvert the conjiitution ; to break 
the original 'contract ; or to violate the fundamental 
laws: Whereas tlieauthour of the Reflections uks 
every fort of argument to narrow the bafis of 
this Revolution ; to confine its principle to that 
fmgle tranfa&ion ; to proteSt againft it as a pre- 
cedent ; to invalidate the right of the nation 
ever again to apply this remedy to any future 
malady of the constitution. I will begin by 
Stating fome of the opinions from this part of 
the Reflections to which you refer us; and 
which appear to be totally opposite to what I 
have always conceived to be whig principles. 

It is afierted Reflections page 23 that the Revo- 
lution of eighty eight, being a mere cafe ofnecef* 
fty, is not a rule of law. but the whigs, I be- 
lieve, always have confidered it not merely as a 
cafe of neceSfity, but as a rule of law alio. 

The authour farther fays, page 24, that the 
accepting King William was not a choice but 
an act of necefjity in the flriElefl moral fenfe in 
which necejjity can be taken. Now the whigs, I 
conceive, have always held that King William 
was not forced upon the people, but called to 
the throne by the free voice v of the belt and 
greateft part of the nation. 

The 
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The gentleman proceeds to maintain, page 
27, that though the nation was in fame fenfe free 
at that time to take what courfe it pleafed for filling 
the throne ', // was only free to do fo upon the fame 
grounds on which they might have 'wholly abolifbed 
their monarchy and every other part of their con- 
Jlitution: but the whigs, I think, have always 
confidered the Revolution as differing effentially 
from a Rebellion in this ; that the formerproceed- 
ed-upon grounds perfe&ly leg al andconftitutional; 
pofitive rights* not at all refembling a mere 
Power to do any tiling unconftitutional or wrong, 
much lcfs to nbolilh the monarchy or entirely 
to deftroy the conftitution ; and that the latter 
rauft ever be juftified by the abfohue necefluy 
of the cafe only*; they have, unlefs- I am 
grofsly niiflakcn, invariably confidered what 
palled at the Revolution as a ftricl: exercife of 
rights always pofitfled under the Englim con- 
Akution, and at that time particularly declared 
and affertcd ; one of which, among many 
mhers, is, to take fuch a courfe as was then 

* Neccffity, though apparently a pofitive term admits of 
certain degrees of comparifon. If I kill a man who is going 
accidentally and unknowingly to caufe my immediate death I 
am juftified by the necetfity of the cafe only. But if I kill 
one who is about to murder me intentionally, I am not only 
juftified by the n^ccllity of the eat', but by a previous efta- 
blilhed right, acknowledged and provided for by the laws. 

h 2 taken, 
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taken, for filling up the throne, become vacant 
by a breach of the King's contract, in the man- 
ner the mod likely to fee tire their conflitucional 
rights and liberties. 

The authour of the Reflexions, page 29, con- 
fidcrs the principles of the Revolution as an oc- 
cajional deviation from the confiitution ; not as a 
fixed rule ; the whigs have, I believe, always 
confidered them as a fixed rule and not as an 
occasional deviation. 

He fays, page 33, that it was the conftitutional 
policy ', at the Revolution, to form an ejlablijbment 
which Jbould preclude a choke of the people for 
ever. To be fure it was their bufinefs to put 
things upon the mod lading and folid foun- 
dation they could ; but a fimilar occafion to 
that which operated at the Revolution remain- 
ing after every precaution a ftill poffible event, 
the whigs will, I think, contend, that the na- 
tion is now and always has been juft as free, if 
fuch an occafion mould arife, as it was then, 9 
ufe the fame means to fecure the conftitution 
that were made ufe of in the year 1688. 

Page 38, the gentleman conliders the Revo- 
lution as a parent of fettlement only. And the 
whigs feem not only to confider it as a declara- 
tion of right alio, but to value it at lead as 
much on this account as the other. 

3 He 
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Heaflerts, pages 39, 40, thattheywho led the 
Revolut/on thought the conftant injpeSlion of parlia- 
ment* and the practical claim of impeachment infi- 
nitely a better fecurity for conjiitut'tonal liberty than 
the reservation. of the right of cajheering-f 
their governours ; by which he would feem to 
infer or infinuate that they did at that time give 
up this right which they previoufly poffeffed ; 
(for they could not have referved what they 
did not poflefs) and to have commuted it for 
parliamentary infpeclion and impeachment ; 
but I am perfuaded that all whigs, new and old 
will utterly deny that thefe leaders of the Re- 
volution did or could relinquish or commute any 
of the people's constitutional rights. 

Speaking of the' deposing of James, the 
writer of the RefieStkns. contends, page 43, that 
the queftion of dethroning a king is an extraordinary 
aueflion of fate and wholly out of law ; a que/Hon 
of difpofitions and of means and of probable confe- 
rences rather than of pofitive rights ; whereas I 

* If they thought fo it appears they were much miftaken 
in the event — according to Mr. Burke, ** the control of par- 
liament upon the executive power has been long already actually 
left, becaufe parliament is made to partake in every eonfiderable 
ail of government. See Thoughts on the Caufe of the prefent 
Oifeontents, p. 70. 

t An ill-founding untechnical exprefllon of which the 
right honourable authour has not difdained to take ad van- 

think 
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think the whigs will efpecially maintain that 
the great characteriftical mark which diftin- 
guifhes the Revolution in 1688 from rebellion 
or usurpation is, that it was not a queftion of 
ftate but wholly a queftioa of law. Not a 
queftion of difpofitions and means and probable 
conlequences, but totally and exclufively a quef- 
tion of pofitive rights. 

The gentleman ftates, page 42, by very pal- 
pable implication, that the Revolution was 
a cafe of war and not of conftitution ; and the 
whigs will I believe certainly infift that it 
was in itfelf a cafe of conftitution only, to which 
war was merely accefliiry and fortuitous. 

He calls it, page 43, a critical, ambiguous, hit- 
ter potion ; and they I believe deem it a fafe, 
found, efficacious fptcific. 

To fum all, you roundly and fully affert in 
your appeal, page 57, as the docJrines laid down 
in Mr. Burke's Reflexions, that the Revolution 
wasjuJUfied only upon the necejjity of the cafe ; 
fometh'mg indeed you add about the breach 
of the original contract, and the fundamen- 
tal fubverfion of the ancient conftitution, 
which as far as it is intelligible feems to con- 
tradict your pofitive aflertion, becaufe if it can 
bejuftirkd at all upon legal and couftitut'ional 
grounds it is falfe to lay that it can be juftilied 
by neceflity only ; but you return to your 

* faVOU- 
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favourite pofitton, that it can be jufiified by necef- 

jiiy only ; a pofition upon which I am willing to 
meet you at iflue before all the whigs, part, 
prefent, and to come. 

The gentleman, in the Refie&ims, feemed 
once inclined to reft the whiggifm of his doc- 
trines upon their conformity with thofe laid 
down by Lord Somers. But Lord Somers 
defended and fupported the Revolution almoft 
wholly upon legal and constitutional as the beft 
and lafeft ground ; and dwelt but little upon 
heceffity which is generally a doubtful claim 
and ever a dangerous reafon of ftate. He did 
not chufe to found his plea upon that poiitive 
and immediate danger of deftru&ion which 
changes rebellion into felf-defence ; that ablb- 
iute coercive neceffity> which leaving no choice 
of action, fuperfedes all right and abiblves 
from every tye, and by which the worft crimes 
may be juftified : This great man rather (hewed 
what the nation had a right to do according to 
the laws and the constitution, and what, under 
this right, it ought to do of free choice. He 

! fought to lay the great fabric of the Revolution 
upon the deep and folid bafis of law ; not upon, 
the vague indefinable plea of neceflitv. It was 
his peculiar care that what was then fettled 
fhould be claimed and aflerted by the nation 
as a birth-right, and not merely obtained, 

like 
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like magna charta, by the force and terrour of 
arms ; not wrefted from the tyrant by his 
knights and barons with harnefs on their back, 
but claimed declared and determined by the wife 
men in their robes of peace*. Lord Somers 
is therefore given up in the Appeal and we hear 
no more of him. The manager of Mr. Haf* 
flings* impeachment now chufes to have his 
caufe tried by the managers of the impeach- 
ment of Dr. Sacheverel. 

The firft confideration that offers itielf upon 
this new felection of judges is that it exceed- 
ingly narrows the ground of your client. At 
the Revolution the principle itielf was tried in 
its proper form, whereas at the impeachment 
of Dr. Sacheverel it was only brought forward 
incidentally and in proof. The doctor was ac- 
cufed of having preached againft the legality of 
the Revolution, fo that provided his accufers 
proved its legality they were at liberty to do 
it upon what plea appeared to them mofi 
expedient and convenient to the times and 
the temper of the nation. That the Revo- 
lution Was a neceflary as well as a juft and con- 

* The authour has fbewn elfewhere that the do&rines of 
the RefleStons are not only not thofe of Lord Somers, but 
that they are actually the tenets maintained on the oppofite 
fide by Lord Nottingham and the Bilhop of Ely. See Lit- 
ter U Mr. Burke by Sir B. B. 

ffitu- 
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ftitutional proceeding cannot be denied, and if in 
thofe high tory days the whigs thought that to 
infill upon the neceffity rather than the right 
\vas more conciliatory and likely to compre- 
hend a larger defcription of perfons, they acted 
wifely and prudently, in the choice of their 
means, to {elect fuch as were bed adapted to 
carry the point they had in view, which was to 
fupport the legality of the fucceffion eftabliihed 
at the Revolution. It was fufficient for their 
purpole that the legiflature ihould declare it 
3 high crime and mifdeineanor to deny the 
legality of that fettlement, and perfectly indif- 
ferent to this object whether this legality was 
confidered as eftabliihed on the ground of ne» 
ceflity or right. If therefore they had brought 
forward the neceffity only, and taken no no- 
tice at all of the claim of right or the lead- 
ing conftitutional points aflerted and recog- 
nifed at the Revolution, no inference could 
be drawn from this prudent filencc and referve 
that the whigs did not admit thefe claims ; but 
what ihall we fay when we find them all actu- 
ally dated and affirmed and maintained in the 
very citations you bring in proof that they have . 
been abandoned and forgone ? * 

* While I was writing, I had no opportunity of confulung 
the trial, and was therefore obliged to argue upon your own 
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Mr. Lechmere, with whom you advance the 
firft, clearly and openly ajferts the foundation 
of the wbigs. What are thefe foundations f that 
our conftitution is a limited monarchy, (limited 
by law) that the fupreme power is communicated 
(held in common) and divided between Kmg^ 
Lords, and Commons, (whofe rights are therefore 
coequal) that there e*ifts an exprefs original con- 
finement. I have fines read it, and I find that the managers 
did indeed confine themfelves chiefly to the neceffiiy of the re- 
silience ufetl at the Revolution, becaufc the accufation almoft 
wholly turned upon this point — this may be underftood by 
Hating ftiortly the two arguments. 

The Dr. fays, *' The grand fecurity of our government 
*' and the very pillar upon which it ftands is founded upon 
*' the fteady belief of the fubjects' obligation to an abfo- 
" lute unconditional obedience to the fupreme power and the 
*' utter illegality of rtfiftanee upon any pretence whaffoever ; that 
" to impute (therefore) refinance to the Revolution is to 
" call black and odious colours upon it." (for the Doctor 
himfelf affects to admit of its legality on the principles of 
the throne being vacant] fo far he afferts, and then leaves the 
TieceHary inference tp be drawn, which is — that it being a no- 
torious fact, that the Revolution teas brought about by 
rcfiilnnce, it ought to be painted in black and odious colours. 
The managers on the contrary maintain, that " according 
** to the ancient legal conftitutjon of the government of this 
f kingdom, the fubjects of this realm have not only a right 
« in themfelves to refinance whenever the executive power 
** endeavours the fubverfion of it, and that refiftance for this 
M purpofe is ftrictly legal"— rThc necessity of the refift- 
arice by which the revolution was brought about was there* 
. .Jore all they bad to prove, 
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traSi between the Crown and the people by which 
the fupr erne power is, by mutual confent lodged in 
more hands than one— that the confequences offucb 
a frame of government obviouffly are that the power 
of the Crown and the obedience of the fubjeSt are 
both equally fubjedt to the laws ; by which law if 
the executive part endeavours the fubverjton and 
total deftruti'ton of the government the original con- 
trail is thereby broken and the right of al- 
legiance ce ases— that the part of the govern- 
Kent thus fundamentally injured bath a constitu- 
tional and legal right tofave or recover 
tbatconjHtutioninwhichithadanoriginalinterefl-— 
that the nature offucb an original contrast proves, 
that there is not only a power in the people, who 
have inherited this freedom, to ajfert their own title 

tO it, but THEY ARE BOUND IN DUTY to traitf- 

mit the fame conftitution to their poflerity alfo. 

If thefe were the foundations of your client 
he would indeed be a found and excellent whig ; 
but your object in fating thefe truly conftitu- 
tional principles is, as it afterwards immediately 
appears, to reduce them all to the common level 
of all refiftance to any infupportable evil with- 
out diftin&ion, by confounding them all in the 
general common term of necejuy. But furely, 
Sir, when you fo emphatically and triumphantly 
prefent to our view the words necessary and 
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necessity from the fpeeches of theft gentle- 
men, you muft yourfelf be aware that you 
would pay but an ill compliment to the at- 
tention and fagacity of your readers if you fup- 
pofed that they would not perceive that thefe 
words are there applied folely in juftification of 
the means, by which the Revolution was effec- 
tuated, and not at all of the right then exer- 
cised. A foreign Prince at the head of foreign 
forces, invited and introduced into the king- 
dom — the enterbrife to deliver the kingdom with 
an armed forced-many of all ranks and order 
appearing in arms — were circumftances that cer- 
tainly did require to be juftified by the necefiity 
of the cafe ; as means, though violent in them- 
felves, yet abfolutely requifite for the preterva- 
tion of •* the ancient and indubitable rights of 
the people/' as the only way in which the peo- 
ple could exercife their rights with any efficacy ; 
and thefe means as Mr. Lechmere obierves 
ought certainly to be juftified with " great cau- 
tion," and '" ftrictly confined to the necefiity of 
the cafe." 

General Stanhope, another of the managers, 
fays, that at the Revolution refinance Was necef- 
fory and confequently jufi. But how and why ? 
Becauji the confutation of England is founded upon 
chmpaB, and the fubjetls of this kingdom have in 

their 
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title to what are their rights by law as a prince ft 
the pqffejjion of his Crown ; and of confequence to 
ufe fuch means as are neceflary for the preser- 
vation of thefer rights. - 

Sir Jofeph Jekyl whom you ieem to mark as 
the prototype and model of your friend, but 
whom I think he will not refemble in being 
confidered as the Jlandard of whig principles in 
this age, juftifies the refiftance at the Revolution, 
but he will not put any cafe of ju/lifiable refifianct 
but that of the Revolution only. Where the law 
has been wifely flent he defires to be fUent too ; (a 
that you fee he confiders the law -as having 
fpoken ; the legality of resistance as 
eftablifhed, in that cafe, and in confining him- 
fclf to this cafe exclufively he ihewed I think 
great judgement, for it is a cafe great and broad 
enough to cover almoft every neceflary occafion, 
whether confidered in its principle or Ae means 
by which it was brought about. In its princi* 
ple t which is, that whenever the King endea- 
vours to " fubvert the constitution" or •' vio-« 
late the fundamental, laws" '* the right of al j 
legiance ceafes"— In the means, juftifying as ne-< 
ceffary refiftance by force of arms and even in* 
viting afliftance from without. The words of 
the one and tht aSs of the other for every 
4 ulefui 
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ufeful purpofe are fufficiently general and com- 
prebenfive and ftrong. 

Mr. Lechmere infifts, that the Jupreme 'power 
is divided between King, Lords, and Commons—- 
that the terms of the conftitution do not only fup- 
pofe but expreft an original contrast between' 
the Crown and the people, by which the su- 
preme poweh was by mutual confent and not 
by accident lodged in more hands than 
one — But if this is fb, your portion, that 
all inftitutions whether ariftacratic or democratic 
originate from the Crown — that from thence 
they derive their whole legal effect cannot be 
true. 

He farther ftates that there is a common mea- 
Jiire of the power of the Crown and the obedience 
of the fubjecl — that when ike executive part en- 
deavours to fubvert the government, the original 
contract" is therefore broken and the right of allegi' 
ance ceafes — and he proceeds to maintain in 
terms extremely ftrong and clear— that the na- 
ture offuch original contraM of government proves 
that there is not only a power in the people who 
have inherited this freedom to ajfert their own title 
to it, but that they are bound to tranfmit the fame 
conftitution to their pofterity alfo. — But if this be 
true, then the aflertion contained in the Re- 
jections, that whatever right of interrupting the 
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hereditary fuccejfwn the people might have pojtffed 
before the Revolution, the Englijb nation did at 
that time mojl folemnly renounce and abdicate it for 
tbemfelves and their pojlerity for ever—%.% well as 
that other pofition maintained in the fame work 
—that the framers of the Declaration of Right 
confidered the confiant ingestion of parliament ', and 
the practical claim of impeachment, an infinitely bet- 
ter fecurity not only for their conflitutional liberty y 
but againft the vices of admini/iration than the re- 
fervationof a right fo difficult in practice, fo uncer- 
tain in ijfue, and often fo mifchievous in the confe- 
rences as the right they were at that very moment 
exerrifmg, muft be falfe *, 

During 



* It does not only appear that thole who fupported the 
principles of the Revolution went upon foundations very 
different from thole laid down in the Reflections, but that the 
oppofers of the new eftablifhment ufed at that time the fame 
mode of arguing which is there employed. Pending the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention Parliament a treatife was pub- 
lished, I think by Somers, entitled An Enquiry into the 
Miajures of Submiffiort to the Supreme Authority, in which thofe 
tenets maintained by the whigs, and afterwards carried into 
it&ion and finally eftablifhed by the declaration of right, were 
ftated and explained. This was anfwered on the part of the 
tones by Sir Charles Sedley, a leading man amongfl them, 
and a very ingenious and accompliflied gentleman, in a pub- 
lication entitled Rtfietlions upon our late and prejmt Proceed. 
fHft in England. I defire the reader to compare the follow- 

in* 
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During two generations after thcRevohjtioa, 

the political parties were chiefly oUAi^gutfhed 
by three denominations, Jacobite^ tory, and 

whig, 

jug crtrads from the Refieflians in l6S8, with the correfpoo- 
dent parts of the Refie&imj of 1788. 

After ilating that he " fliall take it for granted that the 
** Prince of Orange hath done a great thing for 11s" — that 
" he hath, under God, wrought fuch a deliverance for the 
" nation as ought never to be forgotten, and can never be 
" fufficiemly requited" — M that all orders of men, ecclcfiaf- 
" tical, civil, and military, had their eyes fixed upon the 
*' Prince of Orange as their common deliverer," — that the 
" nation hid by general confent" put the " regal admi- 
" niftration in his hands," — He adds, fo far we have gone ; 
" this we have done ; and we hope that (the cafe being extraor- 
*' dinar/ and ntteffity giving a difpenjetionj the intent of our 
" procerding will at leafl exrufe if not jujlijy us, if we haw tut 
" kept our/elves within the-cortimon laws of{i8ieit." 

" For .let every man lay his hand upon his heart and fcri- 
« oufly aft bunfelf for what reafon and with what intent he 
" became a party in this general defection." Was it utterly 
" to ruin the King and fubvert the government i Was it 
" bcotufe he was difpleafed with the ancient ennftitution and 
" had a mind to moult} andfamion it .to Jiis likvig : Was it 
" becaufe he had an_mtent to (hake off the government (that 
" eafy equal well-poifed and never enough to be commended 
" government as King-Charles I. called is)of the Englifli na- 
" tbn? Was it any honeft man's meaning to fiibvert this 
*' government to make way for his own drcanis of fonte pw- 
*' ctical. golden age or fanciful Millenium ? 

" Was it, lc.t me aft. again, to divert the king of a 1 ' 
. " power to protect his fubjefts, and -.then to pronounce 
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whig. The Jacobites held for the peribti and fa- 
mily of James, for paflive obedience, non-refift- 
ance, and divine hereditary right, and refufed all 
allegi- 

* roundly that ail the bonds of allegiance to him are dif- 
** folved ? Was the end of our unking together to' bind his 
" hands, and then prick down this doctrine with the points 
i *' of our fwords that protection and allegiance are duties fo 
" reciprocal that where one fails wholly the other fails with 

" What} is it to frighten the king out of his dominions', . 
"< and to vote that he Tiath abdicated the goverment? Was 
" this the intent and thefe the reafona of our declaring 1 for 
" the Prince of Orange? No, certainly ; whatever fomeob 1 - 
" noxious and ambitions men might aim at, all good chrrf- 
" tians and worthy patriots had other intentions and were 
" led by other motives. 

" They were fenfibly concerned for the prefervation of 
u their holy religion in me flfft place, their lives and laws 
" and liberties in the next. After the way which- fome call 
*' herefy were they ltiltdefirous to worfhip the God of their 
" fathers, and after the manner which fome might fay was 
" rebellion, they thought themfelves obliged to Hand" up for 
" the laws of tneii forefather*, -ffhe Enquiry tntt the Mta~ 
« fura of SubmiguH t§ tht Suprm* Authority is atreatrfe 
** calculated for the times ; but fiirety it is not written 
" according to the principle -and praflicft of the church of 
** England -in the time of the renowned Queen Elizabeths 
" I an* apt to think that fome regard was then paid to the 
** paSages which we find in the fcriptures, efpecklly the Old 
■" Teftament relating to the nwafures of fabmiflion — — 
" I am apt alio to fufpeft that Queen Elizabeth would 
" not have thanked any politician for vending this as a cer- 
" tain and fundamental principle, that in all diffutts bttmem 
K " ftwtr 
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allegiance to the new Settlement; and the greater 
pan of them were inclined to popery : whereas 
the tories, though they confidered the Rcvolu- 



** power end liberty fewer rmifl always he proved but Uhtrtj 
" proves itfiSf, the one being founded only upon pofitive lata, and 
" the other upon the law of nature." She, I perfuade myfelf 
" on the contrary, would have challenged any fuch fratefman 
' to have proved his liberty, as for her power flie would 
" have anfwered it was ready to prove itfelf againft any who 
.*' ihoitld prefume to queftion it. 

" I beg the learned authour's pardon for queftioning his 
" meafures: in my judgement they are not taken from the 
" Knglilh flandard ; and therefore I hope I may without of- 
*' fence ufe my liberty in refuting them fa right which prove* 
" itfelf) till he can prove his power to enforce them." 

This doctrine — that it is certain that the reciprocal duties in 
civil f octettes are protection and allegiance, and whenever the one 
fails wholly the other fails with it, which I have mentioned 
.before, 1 (hall now confider a little more particularly 

" Let this queftion be ruled by his own inftance the duty 
" between the father andfon, Suppofemy father to be fo-def- 
" titute that he cannot, and fo preverfe that he will not pro- 
" teti and fuftain me, fuppofe him as ehurlifli as Cain, and 
*' as poor as Job, yet ftill he is my father and I am his fon, 
" that is he retains all the power which by the law of nature 
" a father ought to have over his child, -Hill the relation holds 
" between us ; and while it doth fo the father's faults or nc- 
■' ceflities cannot evacuate the duty of a fou which is not in the 
" father's good will or ability to defend (though it mult be 
" confefled they axe chiefly cordidered) but in that fixed and 
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tion ftri&ly fpeaking as a fuccefsful rebellion, 
and the new eftablifhment as a usurpation, were 
always willing enough to compromife the mat- 
ter by allowing the necejjity of the caje t and leav- 
ing the principle wholly out of view ; and they 
were fond of refting this neceffity chiefly upon 
the prefervation of the church of England, as 
oppoied to the toleration of the diflenters, and 
under the cover of the curious diiftin&ion of a 
king it jure and it faSto they took the oaths 
to the new fettlement, aud gladly accepted of 
traits under it. 

" immutable relation which God has placed between them, 
" not to be diflblvcd but by death, fo that if this authour will 
" yield as he Teems to do, thai kingly power is nothing elfe 
" but the paternal configned by the common content of the 
" fathers of families upon fuch and fuch conditions fpecined 
" in the contract, I cannot fee how this relation between 
" Icing and fubject can any more be utterly diflblvcd than 
" between a fattier and his fon 

" If the king can die it is fuch a defect in our government 
" as doth ftrangely difparage it, and farther fuppofes (which 
*' hitherto we are all to learn) that the crown is not fucceffive. 

" Now if it be fucceffive it cannot be difpofed by the peo- 
*' pie, but only by the will of God 
• •• • • • • •• 

" Let it be here obferved, I do not difputc whether the 
" king, together with hit parliament, may not regulate and 
" intail the fucceflion as by them is thought fit, but only whe- 
" ther while the king lives the throne can be vacant and the 
" government be faid to be truly lapfed I This we deny 
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But the whigs on their part maintained 
plainly and limply that the Revolution was a 
matter of conftitutional right— that when the 
King attempts to go beyond the powers given- 
him by law refinance in the people is a legal 
and constitutional claim— that in this cafe alle- 
giance ceafes— the contract is broken— and that 
all means neceflary to preferve their undoubted 
and hereditary rights are justified by law and 
the conftitutiou*. 

To which of thefe three claffes does the au- 
thour of the Reflections belong ? Not to the 
Jacobites, becaufe he confiders the hereditary 
right though indefeafible not divine. Not to 

* By the doilrincs of Reflexions and the tories the ap- 
plication of this great-event to deter future kings from liiten- 
ing to evil councils againft the liberties of the nation is 
wholly done away. 

Is it by telling a king that comes to his crown in contempt 
of the choice of his people — that the hereditary fucceflion can 
in no cafe be interrupted or changed but in the fame manner 
as the whole conllitution may be diflblved — that whatever right 
of this fort the people might once have poflefled they pofiefs 
it no longer— or by telling him that he holds his crown by 
contract with his people — under the expreis agreement to 
maintain the conftttution and the fundamental laws — which 
if he violates the allegiance ceafes — that government is a 
truft which may be renounced by ading contrary to it — is 
it I fay the firft or the laft of thefe claims or pofitions that a 
king is mofl likely to be bound to a due obfervance of the 
rights of the people i 
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the whigs, becauSe to acknowledge the mere mo- 
ral neceSfity for the Revolution only, without ad- 
mitting its constitutional principle, no more 
makes a whig than Simple belief does a chrif- 
tian ; the tones will not deny this fort of ne- 
ceSfity, and the devils themfelves believe and 
tremble. He is then neither more nor lefs than 
atory. From the Refietfions, the Letter and the 
Appeal a very good let of canons of toryifm 
might be actually, feleded ; as for example : 

i. That as the King holds his crown wholly 
independant and in contempt of the nation.* 

%. That the aristocratic and democratic parts 
of the constitution originate with and derive all 
their legal power from the king.+ 

3. That the people of England have in no 
cafe whatever any more right to alter or inter- 
rupt the hereditary fuccefiion once eftabliShed, 
than they have wholly to abolilh their monar- 
chy and every other part of their constitution \. 

4. That confequently the Revolution was a 
deviation from the constitution, to be justified 
only by mere pofirive neceSfity. § 

5. That the Settlement on King William was 
an ad of neceuity not of choice. j| 

* Reflexions, % Appeal p $7, Reflcfiioni, 29. 

-i Appeal, p. 46. | Refieflioiis, p. 34 

X Reflc&ions.p. 27. 

6* That 
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6. That the depofing of King James was an 
aft of war and wholly out of law *. 

7. That the Revolution is no rule of law +. 

8. That the conftitution of France was fub- 
ftantially a good one J. 

9. That it might be rightly thought that the 
exigency of a great empire requires that a king 
fhould be invefted with powers very much fu- 
perior to thofe which a King of England pof- 
feffes under the letter of our conftitution §. 

1 o. That in fuch an empire the king ought in 
common fenfe to poffefs every degree of power 
which does not fuppofe the total abfence of all 
controul and all rcfponfibility on the part of mi- 
nifters (|. 

Before I conclude upon this fubjeft, it is now 
time for me to ftate what thofe principles are, 
upon what I found my own claim to the title of 
whig; and lam myfelfalmoft furprifed to find 
that for this purpofe I have only to affei t the 
precile inverfe of thefe pulitions laid down in 
the RcflctlionSi the Letter, and the appeal. 

1. I believe that the king holds his crown by 
an exprefs original contract with the people, by 
which the fupreme power is by mutual con* 
lent lodged in more hands than one. 

* Reflexions, p. 43, 44. . $ Letter, p. 66. 
i Refleaions, p, 13. ' | Letter, p. 66. . 

$ Letter, p. 65. 

3 2. That 
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a. That the ariftocratical and democratical 
branches as eftabliihed in the conftitution are 
co-equal in power and right with the monar- 
chical branch of which thefe rights and powers 
are wholly independant ; for the constitution of 
England being founded upon compact the fub- 
jects of this kingdom have in their feverat pub- 
lic and private capacities as legal a title to what 
are their rights by law as a prince to the poflef- 
fion of his crown. 

3. That whenever the king paffes the com- 
mon meafure between the power of the crown 
and the obedience of the fubject all allegiance 
ceafes ; whenever he endeavours to fubvert the 
constitution or violate the fundamental laws the 
contract is thereby broken, and the people have 
not only a right and power to affert their heredi- 
tary freedom, but they are bound to .transmit it 
unimpaired to their pofterity ; and under thefe 
circumstances the nation has a clear and indif- 
putable right to interrupt or alter the hereditary 
fucceflion as far as neceflary for this purpofe. 

4. That conlequently the Revolution prc- 
teeded upon principles perfectly legal and con- 
ititutionaL 

5. That the depofing of King James was an 
cxercife of a power in the nation clearly de- 
ducible from the nature of our conftitution and 

after- 
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afterwards rccognifed and promulgated in the 
Declaration of Right and the ASi of Settlement. 

$. That in fettling the crown upon King Wil- 
liam the natron did no more than exercile'aa 
-undoubted right always virtually existing in the 
constitution declared by positive law. 

7. That the Revolution in 1688 is a great 
leading constitutional cafe making part of tho 
law of the land. 

8. That every Englishman who is attached 
to the constitution of his country muft confider 
with abhorrence fuch a form of government aft 
the late military monarchy of France. 

9. That to alien that the exigencies of a 
great empire may require that a king Should be 
inverted with powers very much fuperior to 
thofe which the king poffeS&s under the letter 
of our conftitution ; 

10. Or that the monarch of fuch an empire 
ought in common fenfe to poSTefs a degree of 
power which is not far Short of the abSence of 
all controul or refporifibility, are moft dangerous 
and deteSbtble doctrines. 

Thefe, Sir, are in my poor judgement the fun- 
damental principles of a constitutional whig; and 
thefe I am well perfuaded, when more ably Stated, 
would be maintainedby the party which thegen- 
tleman has thought fit, for reafons belt known to 
himfelf, to abandon. Thefe are our founda- 
tions 
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tions which when attacked by republicans on, 
one fide and tories In whig*s cloathing on the 
other, thofc who wifh to maintain are loudly- 
called upon to defend. Here I conclude what 
you acknowledge to be the fubftantial charge— 
the point in which if the gentleman is guilty he 
is equally blameable whether he is conjiftent or 
not— in which if he endeavours to delude his 
countrymen by 6 falfe reprefentation, he is deeply 
rej^onjible—an enemy to the free confittution of 
the kingdom. How far he has drawn down 
upon his own head this fevere fentence, the 
public, before whom we are hTue, are, I think, 
from the above expofition, enabled to deter- 
mine. That I have been long and tedious 
on this point, and have made ule of frequent 
repetitions, I am well aware ; but my objeel 
was to be clearly and generally underftood; and 
it is not given to every writer to be fliort and 
clear, nor to every reader to comprehend the 
whole of a fubjecl from a comprefled and laco- 
nic ftatement of it. Political pamphlets are not 
written for philolbphers. 

In your fecond feries of citations from the 
managers of Sacheverel's impeachment, you 
endeavour to (hew that they gave no counte- 
nance to the idea that the people acquired at 
the Revolution any moral or civil competence to 
alter without breach of the original compaSl on 
l the 
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the part of the king the fuccejjion to the crown 
at their pleafure, or to Jet up a new form of 
government. But as theprefent whig party have 
given as little countenance to any fuch idea as 
thefe gentlemen did, as they would if called 
upon deny and oppofe it as much as they did ; 
there is no reafon that I ihouid examine this 
part of your appeal. It relates wholly to your 
difpute with Thomas Paine and not at all to 
your difference with the whigs. There is how- 
ever one paffage in it that I think merits obfer- 
vation. 

Not content with having denied the legality 
of the Revolution, you fay farther, that as 
things now fland, it is hardly poffible for the 
king alone to violate the laws or fubvert the 
conftitution — 'that the liberties of the nation can 
fcarcely be defrayed by any thing fhort of a 
combination of King, Lords, and Commons. In 
which cafe any opinion of a right grounded on 
precedent of the Revolution would be but a poor re- 
Jburce *. This h indeed a deep and dangerous 
topic ; a cafe which it would perhaps have been 
wifer in imitation of the prudent (Hence recom- 
mended by the example of Sir Jofeph Jtkyl not 

* If any thing could give countenance to Paine 's ioVacf 
the neceffity of an antecedent conftitution it muft be fonw 
fuchanabfurd idea as this that evils, once illablilhed under 
legal forms are without remedy. " 

3 to 
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to have brought forward ; but you have chofen 
to ftate it and we will not 8y from the difcuf- 
fion. Upon this too, fince you infift upon it, we 
will affert our foundations. 

In ftating hypothetically what might be 
done of right in a non-exifliug cafe, clear and 
ftrict analogies to rights already acknowledged 
and cftabliibed in cafes that have really hap- 
pened are of equal force with thefe declared- 
rights themfelves, becaufe they are the beft -au- 
thority that the nature of the fubject will ad- 
mit of. 

Let us then examine how far the principles 
eftablifhed at the Revolution for the cafe of a 
King "violating the fundamental laws and en- 
deavouring to fubvert the constitution" are ap- 
plicable to the fame proceeding when carried on 
by the three eftatcs in conjunction. 

If there is " an original contract between the 
king and the people" as ftated in the Declara- 
tion of Rights, there is certainly ftUl a clofer and 
more immediate contract between the people 
and the two Houfes of Parliament. 

If, " when the King breaks his contract all 
allegiance ceafes," a fortiori when the other 
branches break their contracts all obedience to 
them is ipfofadto at an end. 

If as it was maintained and eftablifhed at the 

Revolution, " any thing may be renounced or re- 

l z linquiihed 
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" linqulftied by doing fuch a&s as are inconfift- 
** ent with the holding or retaining of the 
" thing ;" if " the government is under a truft,'* 
and that any a&ing contrary to that truft is a 
** renouncing of that truft, especially if the 
" actings be fuch as are fubverfive of that 
" truft ;" then it follows, that the parliament 
" by avowing to govern by powers unknown 
" to the constitution and Inconfiflent with it," 
would " renounce to be a parliament accord- 
' " ing to law ; which would be to all intents 
" and purpofes an abdication or abandoning of 
" their legal title." 

If the '* reiiftance at the Revolution was 
" lawful and juft becaufe neceflary;" if *f the 
" right of the people to felf-defence and the 
" prefervation of their liberties by reiiftance as 
'• a laft remedy is the refult of a cafe of fuch ne- 
" cefiity ;" reiiftance againft a combination of 
King, Lords, and Commons, *' to deftroy 
" the liberties of the nation" would be ftill 
more juft becaufe more neceflary. 

I have here, as well as in my own whig con- 
feffion, confined myfelf to the positions and the 
very words of Lord Somers, Lord Holt, Mr. 
Lechmere, and Sir John Holland ; and if there 
is any thing in the world clear, it is that for this 
cafe fo far as it regards the right of reiiftance, 
the precedent of the Revolution is not as you 

fay 
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fny « a poor resource," but a full legal and con- 
stitutional authority. 

How far this legal refiftance mightbe practica- 
ble or fuccefsful in faSt can indeed be only mat- 
ter of opinion ; for my own part I firmly believe 
as the nation is now conftituted, with the exam- 
ple of the times before our eyes, that fuch a 
combination marked and avowed by any flrong 
overt-act, would be overturned and deftroyed in 
a fortnight. 

After you have* as I think I fhew com- 
pleatly, both failed in your attempt to eftablifh 
the whiggifm of your client, and to deftroy 
that of the oppofition party, you bring forward 
feme of the leading notions contained in a pam- 
phlet entitled Rights of Man as oppofed to 
thofe of the Reflexions ; and as if there was no 
other alternative or medium yw invite your 
whig reader to make his choice between the two 
doSrines. But what if the whigs, thinking 
them both bad, ihould absolutely refute to take 
either ? What if they find the puritan cant of 
the Rights of Man, and the epifcopal cant of the 
Reflexions equally uninviting ? Nor when they 
reject both, are they, that I know of, at all 
called upon to declare which of the two they 
prefer. To infift upon a declaration of prefer- 
ence between an anabaptift and a papift would 

furely 
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furely be a Strange requisition iri the confeffion 
of faith of a proteftant of the church of Eng- 
land. All that can be expected from the protef- 
tant or the whig is to defend his own religious 
or political faith when attacked on either fide. 
Whether, we incline raoft to the errours of the 
Reflections, or the errours of the Rights of Man 
we are not obliged to declare ; but we will, 
fince we are called upon, (hew how we differ 
from both. However before we enter upon the 
difcuflion of Mr. Paine* s maxims, I have fome 
obfcrvations to make upon the mode of reafon- 
ing, you employ to prove the propriety of pub- 
lishing fuch a work as the Reflexions ; and the 
general neceffity there always is for men of 
weight and credit to be forward and early in op- 
pofing any new or dangerous doctrines, as well 
as upon fome paffages contained in the Letter 
to a Member of the National Affcmbly. 

You obferve upon this occasion, page 99, that 
there is no Boundary to men's pajjwns when they a£i 
under the influence of imagination, and that a 
theory concerning government may become as much 
a caufe of fanatic f m as a dogma of religion *, 
but thewifeft men have thought both from 



* An obfcrvaiion of (he truth of vhich yntir asthour has 

himfelf furnifhed more than one example cfpscially in hk 
Later to a Mar.btr of the National JJJimb'.y. 
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their knowledge of the human mind, and the 
univerfal experience of the fact, that enthufiafm 
and fanaticifm are always increafed by notice 
and oppofition. Reafon does but ventilate the 
flame and oppofition blows it up into a con- 
flagration. Neglect is the cold water which 
feldom fails to extinguifh the fire. In this 
view, fuppofing as you do, that the theory of 
the French Revolution had excited any fanati- 
cal admiration in this country ; what could be 
more injudicious and ill-timed, than to excite 
and itritate this paflion by the angry perfecuting 
heat of fuch a work as the Reflections ? "the Re- 
jections preceded and provoked the Rights of 
Matt, and whatever mifchief is produced by the 
latter, calculated, I think, under certain circum- 
stances to do a great deal, mufl be ultimately 
referred to your authour. If he had not fo un- 
wifely made a perfonal attack upon a man de- 
fended by an excellent private character*, and 
ufed fuch provoking and indifcreet terms as the 
king holding his crown in contempt of any de- 
fcriptibn of the people, &c. Mr. Paine would 
not have ventured to go the lengths he had 
done. By being in the wrong ourfelves we al- 
ways put our adverfaries in fome degree in the 
right. Your client has paraded about in old 
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fafhioned gothic armour as the champion of I 
know not what feudal chivalry, and has expofed 
himfelf to be knocked down by this American 
rifle-man ; and the worft of it is, the world is 
feidom difpoled to commiferate a misfortune 
brought upon ourfelves by too much officious 
zeal. 

Another evil arifes from the intemperate ex- 
cefs in which your authour indulges himfelf ; it 
takes away from the efFecl of what is found in 
his works; for that they contain many excel- 
lent obfervations, particularly relative to the in- 
fluence and efficacy of moral and religious prin- 
ciples in governing mankind, no difpaffionate 
reader can deny. But anger generates anger 
and intemperance begets. intemperance. By the 
collifion of zeal againft zeal the train is fet fire 
to, and the voice of reafon is utterly ftifled in 
the noife and confufion. Tljat a perfon who 
has any refpeft for himfelf mould defcend to 
call names is very furprifing. To charge men 
with mere terms of abufe requires or evinces 
no fuperiority of any kind. Such appellations 
as " infamous gang," " wicked faction," '* ty- 
rannic impoftors,* " " incendiaries," " affaf- 

• TTiis term is applied to Voltaire and D'AIembert, and 
Helvetius, and Raynal, becaufe they are fufpefttd of jyofef- 
fing the fafhe religion with Socrates and Plato, and Cato and 
Tullv. 

fins," 
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fins, " " houfebreakers, " •* robbers;" fuch 
epithets as " foul," '* impious," "monftrous,* 
" favage," " barbarous," " treacherous,** 
" wicked,** " cruel," " clumfey," " ftupid,'* 
and a thoufand others in which the Reflec- 
tions, the Letter, and the Appeal, abound with 
fuch naufeous prodigality may always be 
hurled back upon the adverfary with more, 
fuccefs than they are at firft employed becaufe 
the ufage of them is then juftified by example. 

The raoft wild and extravagant of all this 
gentleman's productions is his Letter to a Mem- 
ber of the National Affembly. One hardly fees to 
what it tends. It feems to be nothing but an ef- 
fufion of anger ; a mere evacuation of bile : 
iinlefs we can believe that he fancied himfelf 
deputed by providence to lead the powers of Eu- 
rope to Paris as St. Dominic did on a like odca- 
fion to Touloufe. But however this may be, it is 
curious to remark with what paflionate attach- 
ment to monarchs and ft range prepofleflion 
againft the people this whig decides upon all 
the late diiputes between them. 

He tells us in this Letter, that the King 
** of Pruffia in conjunction with us nobly 
•' interfered to fave Holland from confu- 
** fion :" As if thefe powers were induced tq, 
meddle in the affairs of that country without 
m any 
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any interefts or paffions of their own to gratify, 
but merely from the love of order ! 

By the late, 'treaty of Retchenbach, and the 

- Convention of the Hague *, England and Pruflia 

and Holland agreed to guarantee to the Auftxian 

Nether- 

* Extracts /rem the Treaty of Reichenhach and the Convention 
of the Hague. 
" Let circonftances ayant amenc, que les deux puiffances 
" mari times, noil feulement comme guarantet dr. la eatiftitu- 
" lion des Provinces dei Pays-Bat Autrichiens, mais aufli, 
" comme parties' integrantes du traite qui en a donne la pof- 
" feflion a lamaifon d'Autriche, ont du concerter entre dies, 
" Sec. Sa Majefte declare qu'clle continucra d'agir dans le 
*' plus paifait concert avec les deux puilTances maritime's tant 
"- relativement au fort & d la conjlitutian de Pays-Bas Autri- 
" chins i au 'a la guarantie de cetle derniere." 

" Contre Declaration du Miniftre Prujpen, 

" £ Reichtnbach le 27 JuiBtt, 1790. 

" 3°* Q" e p our cc 1 u i regarde les Beiges, je rie me fepa- 
" reral jamais des pui fiances man times, fort pour le rfta- 
" bliflement dela tranquillite, foil four la guarantie de leur 
" ancientu •■ canflituiion." 

" lnjlruElion de la prtfrt main la Rat de P ruffe au Omit de 
" fiertzherg,e» date 25 fuillet, 1790. Sigme Frederic 

" Guillaume. 

. " II -eft nototr que dans les Conventions fignecs £ Rei- 
" dienbach ie 27 Juillet, 1790, & enfuite duement ratinees 
" entre fa Majelte lc Roi de Hongrie it de Boheme, aehi- 
" eUemcnt Empereor des Romains, lews Majcftt's les RoU 
", da Grande Bretagne & de Prune & LeursHautes PuiC- 
" lances les Etats Generaux des Provinces Unies, il a etc 
« arretfi 
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Netherlands their conftitution, fuch as it was in 
the reigns of Charles VI and Maria Terefa, as 
well as a general amnefty. The emperour'e 
ministers accepted of this guarantee, and the 
treaty and convention were figned and executed. 

But 



f* arrete que la tranquiilite & le bon ordre feroient prompte- 
r* ment retablis dans les provinces Belgiques & que les trois 
" pui fiances alliees concoureroicnt au rctabl tfle ment de U 
" domination de fa Majeltie apoftoliquc dans pes provinces, 
" moyenant I'affiirance de leur anciennt cenjiltution avec unt 
" AnmiJIU plenlere i£ I'oubti par/pit de ct qui t'efi fa/si ptn- 
." dant let troubles, le tout jam la guarantit del dites troit ptiif- 
*' Janets. 

I. 

" Sa Majefte Imperials en relevant de la maniere ulitee 
** Vhommage des provinces Bclgiques, Itur cenfirmtra d ttultt 
" W a checunt let anjliluticns, privileges W autumei legitimes, 
f dant la jeuijfance leur a etc ajfurie refytftivemeittpar Usa£lts 
" d 'inauguration dt I'Empereur Charles VI. y de Flmperatrlet- 
" Marit Tberefe de glerieufe metntire. 
II. 

" Sa Majefte Imperials content a enfevefir dans un pat- 
" fait oubli tousles excel & deTordres commisdan* Ic terns 
f* des troubles & de les cemprendre dans uije Amnijhe Generate 
*' qui /era inccjfanunt publiie. 

" l^urs Majeftes les Rois de la Grande Bretagne k de 
" Prune, it leurs hautes puiflances les Etati Generaux des 
f* Provinces Uni* garantiront de la maniere la plus folem- 
*' nelle a (a Majefte" Imperiale, & fes auguftes heritters & 
!* fuccefleurs, la fouverainetl des provinces Belgiques, &c. 
(' Qommr. les puiflances fufmentionn^es garantiront egale- 
MS " ment 
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But in the mean time, I fuppofe from the unfii.fL 
pecting integrity of our negociators and the 
dextrous infincerity of his, the final ratification 
and exchange of thefe treaties were fome how 
evaded, and the provinces in difpute were taken 
poffeflion of by 50,000 Huffars and Houlaus 
and Hungarians f. By the adminiftration of 
theie barbarian mercenaries, is that unfortunate 
country at this moment governed ; and accord- 
ing to the treachery reduced to principle of ab- 
solute monarchs, by which they confider them- 

." ment la ctnferoatim & pleine jouiffance 'dej csnfiituiiani tf 

** priviligei W coutumts, &c, 

" Signe 
" Le Cemte it Mercy ArgenHau, 
" Auckland, k Cemte de Keller Van de Spiegel." 

Li Hiye, Dec. 10, 1790. 

To a fimple obferver Leopold teems to have treated thefe 
** high contracting parties" not a little cavalierly. Pruflia 
perhaps received fome fatisfa&ion at the meeting at Pilnitz; 
but Great Britain and her '* refcued Holland" feem to be 
. left in a fjtuation rjdicujous enough. How the Englifh Ca- 
binet relifh this bad plea/anlry of the Emperour's I do not 
know : nor am I at laft at all fure that the whole proceeding 
may pot be juftified by the received rules of diplomatic jock- 
eyfhip, of which I acknowledge myfelf wholly ignorant. 

* It is faid that an Eftafette was difpatched on the part of 

our Miniflers at the Hague, requiring Marftial Bender to 

' fufpend his march ; to which the MarOial replied, as the evil 

. fpirit did to the Jewifh exorcift — Leopold I know, and 

Kaunitz I know, but who are ye ? 
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felves as ablblved from all bonds with the peo- 
ple the inftant they can be broken with impu- 
nity, Leopold II now fupports many of the 
innovations made by the late Jofeph, refufes to 
give the people any affurance or fecurity for 
their constitution, or to pafs any general amnef- 
ty or aft of pardon, and the country is held by a 
military force at an expence exceeding the 
whole revenue of the ftate. All this however 
does not prevent this author from informing 
us with great gravity and precifion that the 
* ( fame power" (Pruflia) joined with relcued 
Holland V and with Great Britain has put the 
'* Emperour in pofieflion of the Netherlands, 
" and fecured under that Prince from all arbi- 
** trary innovation jhe ancient hereditary con- 
" ftitution of thofe provinces.* " 

With 



* In a letter to a certain French emigrant, fpeaking of the 
affairs of the Low Countries, our authour is reduced to a cu- 
rious dilemma. He is obliged to give fome fort of decifion 
between a monarch, an imperial monarch, and his monks— 
on this point, ." il fuggerc, (for it is in French that this letter 
" appears) aUX confeillers, de 1'Empereur, de ne point de- 
" truire les prejugces dont un homme habile fait tier parti 
" pour le gouyernement — de ne pas exciter les hommes a 
" fouillex trop fcrupuleufement dans des bafes des anciennes 
*i opinions" de peur " que la p'upart d'entr'eux ne voient 
" bientot que les monarques ne font pas plus utiles a la 
*' foci etc que les moines ; mais d'oublier une fois pour 
*f toutes l'taunenfe Encyclopedic et la Biblotheque des Eco- 
** nomifts, 
■ 
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With the fame miferable prevention, as if 
Princes muft always be in the right and the poor 
people in the wrong, he tells us that " the 
" chamber of Wetzlar has reftored the Prince 
** Bifhop of Liege unjuftly difpoflefled by the 
l * rebellion of his fubje&s." Here indeed fotne 

. reafonable allowances mud be made for the gen- 
tleman's feelings. A prince and a bifliop too is 
tobefurcan frrefiftible objectof love and vene- 

- ration. Prejudice and partiality in favour of 
fuch a fuperlative combination of excellence is 



" nomirtcs, et de rcvcnir tout bonncment aux anciens prin- 
w cipes" (the principles of monkery and abfolute monarchy} 
—That it might be for the advantage of princes and priefts 
to leplunge the world in ignorance and barbarifm is perhaps 
true ; but when the gentleman advifef icings to forget what 
thry have learned, he does not feem to recollect that they 
cannot at the fame time command their fubje&s to unlearn 
what they have once known. When men have begun to 
think foe themfelves ; when they have carried their temerity 
of free- thin king perhaps fo fax as to fufped that nations may 
exift without monks or tyrants, it is already too late to burn 
libraries or philofophers. If the " Condorcets" and the 
" Raynals" " ces pies philofophiques de la literature mo- 
*' derne" have now the better of the Dominies and Igna- 
tiufes " ces oifeaux blancs et noires de l'ancienne fuperfti- 
tton," every dog (hall have his day ; and the dogs mat bark 
are lefs dangerous than the dogs that bite ; and the advice 
*" de ne les pas eltimer un denier" while they have any influ- 
ence over mankind, is not good. See Ltttre de M. Burke fur 
Jts affaires de France W det Pays-has eddreffet & M. U VI' 
tmte de Rivarol. Traduile de V Anglais. 

fcarcely 
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fcarcely to be deemed a fault. But before he 
expofed this' doubly facred figure to profane 
eyes, he fhould have had the prudence to enquire 
a little into the fad, which I am afraid does not 
turn out very favourably to the character of this 
Hierarch. 

The country of Liege had been long in pof- 
feffion of a conftitution tolerably free, confirmed 
by various charters, among which they confider 
the Peace ofFexe, as their magna charta. One 
of their fundamental articles, as indeed it mud 
always be where there is "the leaft fhadow of a 
free government, is that the Prince-Bifhop can- 
not make new laws or difpenfe with thole which 
exift without the confent of the itates. In con- 
travention to this fundamental article, he firft 
granted contrary to law fbme lucrative privi- 
leges and immunities of which he himfelf* 
fhared the emoluments, and proceeded in con- 
fequence arid fupport of this firft illegal aft to 
alter and difpenfe with feveral other laws riot 
only without the confent of the ftates but iu 
direct oppofition to their rernonrtxances and re* 
clamations. He had " violated the funda* 
mental laws, and totally fubverted the confti- 
tution." This man too has been reftored by:, 
the Emperour's troops (for I fuppofe the writer 
knows that the chamber of Wetzlar is at) 
empty name) without any conditions in favour 
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of the people. This fertile and populous pro- 
vince is alfo under martial law— *— 

Impius b#c tarn cuha-novalia miles habtbhl 
Barbaras hasfegetis !< ■ ■ 

A fet of armed favages are turned loofe upon 
the wretched inhabitants, who are reduced to 
that laft ftate of human indignity to pay with 
the fubftance of their families the inftruments 
of their oppreffion. Such are the moral and 
political fituations and events in which this au- 
thour exults with a levity, which whether it 
proceeds from ignorance or wilful mifapprehen- 
fion, is furely not a little reprehenfible on points 
of fuch infinite importance to mankind*. 



* If on fuch fubjefls it were pofiible to admit if any plea- 
fantry, what follows in thr Lttttr concerning the Turkijh 
peace, mull furely have forced a (mile from the graved coun- 
tenance. The idea that Frederic William " interpofed to 
fnatch the great Turk from the pounce* of the imperial eagle" 
moved in any degree by that fort of " companion" which the 
authour endeavours to excite bycomparifon in favour of" a 
" virtuous monarch, by the courtefy of Europe mod Chrif- 
" tian :" or that the imperial birds of prey, Jofeph and Ca- 
tharine, had any confideration to " the enmity of the Turks 
to the chriftian name," or their refufmg " the falutation of 
peace (Salum)" when they fixed their claws into certain rich, 
provinces of the Turkifli empire, prefent* a fort of affectation 
of primitive ftmplicity than which, applied to this occaGon, 
nothing, I think, can be more comic. 

4 Before 
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Before I conclude, I am tempted to take ibme 
notice of your wanton butcherly attack upon 
J. J. Rouffeau, if it were merely to iatisfy 
the indignation it has excited in my mind. 
I knew this celebrated writer, not like your 
author " by watching his proceedings from day 
to day" for the few weeks that David Hume 
was making a raree fhew of him in London, 
but by being admitted, with an exception 
which I muft ever regard as a very honourable 
dtftinction, into his private intimacy at different 
times during the latter part of his life ; and I 
never faw any perfon whofe manners and con- 
verfation were more calculated to create affec- 
tion and refpe£t. This man who is defcribed 
as ** entertaining no principle to influence his 
** heart or guide his understanding but vanity," 
had fo unafle&edly fought after retreat and ob- 
fcurity, as to live fourteen years unobferved and 
unknown in the middle of Paris where his va- 
nity might have fed to fatiety upon the mod 
flattering incenfe *. However he might have 
felt the influence of this pafiion in his youthful 

* If ever the gentleman who is fo angry at the vanity of 
of another fhould fo far forget his own as to execute " th# 
" fentence of retirement he has parted upon himfclf ;" if ever 
he fhould cultivate his acres in ftlence and obfeurity for four- 
teen years together, he may then with fomewhat more of 
propriety cenfure the vanity of another. 

N days, 
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days, and then few people are without it, . he 
was, I think of all men I ever converted with, 
the moft thoroughly cured of it in his maturjsr 
age *. It was the fubject of his eternal re- 
gret that he (hould ever have facrificed to this 
idol. That he retorted upon the world per- 
haps a little too ftrongly the contempt from 
which his ftation in life had not exempted him, 
and which dcfpifed luperiority is apt too im- 
patiently to fuffer, I do not deny; but this 
feeling is of another flight than groveling va- 
nity ; though he had no better motive, he 
was too proud to be vain. 

To enter- into an examination or fupport of 
the writings of Roufieau is notat all my inten- 
tion. Our ftage is too fmall for the attack and 
defence of the maxims and doctrines of uxteen 
quarto volumes +. Befides thofe who are capa- 



* He ufed to relate an anecdote defcripiive enough of the 
extreme littlenefs of this petty paffion. The tradefmea at 
Paris tirefe in black on a Sunday, and at the feafon. of the 
year they never fail to place in that button hole where- the 
order of Saint Louis is worn a kind of rcnunculus exactly 
the colour of the ribbon which at a certain diftance cannot 
be diftinguifhed from it ; and their vanity is fatistied. with 
the impreJTion made at firft view on the peifon they meet 
though the deception can lait but a few moments. 

t Ceft une chofe bien commode que la critique ; car on 
Ton attaque avec un motet il faut des pages pour fe defendre. 
J.J.X.uffiM. . . 

3 .bit 
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He of uhderftanding thefe works, will chufe to 
judge of them for themfelves j and thofe who 
are not though they may' now and then be em- 
ployed to hang up a living philofopher, or to 
ftt fire to his houfe can have no influence what- 
ever upon his reputation after his death. I 
will only remark, that the author of this cafiu- 
chinade peremptorily decides againft the cha- 
racter of a great man from the cafual obferva-' 
tion of a few days ; looks for his virtues in the" 
eonfejfion general of his fins ; and determines upon 
the good or bad tendency of elaborate treatifes on 
education and government written ad rem, from 
a few love-letters in a novel; which when he 
defcribes the author as ** wholly destitute of 
M -tafte in any fenfe of the word," we muft 
fijppofe he has only read in fome abortive tranf- 
lation. The moral writings of Roufleau feem 
to reft upon a principle which he is perhaps the 
firft who has developed to any extent, and is I 
think founded upon truth and nature. A dif- 
UnEilon between the natural pajjions of man and 
tbofe faSiitkus pajjiom which are the produce offo- 
afify— the former all relate limply to our well 
being and prefervation ; are all in themfelves 
good, and only become wrong by excefs ; and 
this love of ourfelvet (amour de fit) when con- 
fined to the defire of well-being, which feeras 
inseparable from confeious exiftence, is not only 
n 2 inno- 
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innocent in itfelf, but is the fource of all the 
natural affections. 

Thofe paflloiis on the other hand that raife 
from comparing our/elves with others in order to 
obtain fome preference or diftin&ion, (uch as am- 
bition, avarice, envy, jealoufy, and in general 
all the hating paflions with all their infinite com- 
binations, do not belong to the original nature of 
man, but are wholly generated by the artificial 
and complicated relations of fociety, which we 
ou Helves create by our institutions and laws 
and opinions ; and thefe factitious paflions this 
writer feems to confider as the fources of all 
the vices and moral miferies of mankind : from 
whence this very general pofition follows ; that 
the bufinefs of ethics, or morals, is to prevent 
felf-love, (Tamour dcfoijot the natural defire of 
good, from degenerating into felfijhwfs (V amour 
fropre) the great fource of moral evil. 

The writings of Mandevelle, La Rochfau- 
cault, Swift, Helvetius, &c. encourage the 
vices by reprefenting them as inherent in hu- 
man nature. Roufleau would lead us back to 
virtue and happinefs as to our native rights and 
poffeflions. 

His fyftem of education goes upon the fame 
or analogous principles.— To fubftitute things 
for words — to exercife and enforce the natu- 
ral 
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ral afFe&ions by preferring real living iituationt 
in the room of dead unbterefting precept- 
to guide the mind by the unalterable tendencies 
of nature inftead of the fluciuating opinions of 
men— to imprefs truth and right by the opera- 
tion of inflexible neceffity, moral and phyfical, 
rather than by the feeble and imperfect power 
of human inftitutions. 



END. OF PART I. 
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1 AM now, according to promife, to examine 
fome tenets fet forth in a certain publication by 
a perfon who ftiles himfelf Secretary for foreign 
Affairs to the Congrefs in the American War. I 
confefs that I enter upon this difcuflion with 
much relu&ance and diftafte. A lover of free- 
dom with all the faculties of my heart and 
mind, to combat even her faults and excefles I 
feel an irkfome talk, and no man willingly en- 
ters upon a fubject where he will be forced to 
blame what he defires to praife. The French 
Revolution furnifhes fufficient matter for admi- 
ration ; merit more than enough to fanftify Irs 
crrours and imperfections ; for after all, excefi 
of freedom is a ■ glorious fault. But this man 
has falftly 'and malicioufly endeavoured to 
apply the principles of that Revolution to fub- 
vert the excellent conftitution of this country, 
and this mult not be filently endured. Betides 
that lean fcarcely expect to obtain a candid and 
intelligent hearing from the only perfons 
whom I have any occafion to addrefs. Men 
who "are fatisfied with impudent, and un- 
founded affertion ; or whofe paffions hare taken 
t> apart 
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a part becaufe they feel that a general level 
would be to them an advancement, certainly 
form no very inviting audience. If this work 
is, as I think, written with the logic of fboe- 
raakers and the metaphyfics of barbers, I know 
not how to adapt my obfervations to this new 
kind of connoifleur in politics ; and the learned 
and judicious will not want my afliftance to 
detect its quackery and ignorance ; fo that I 
write under the difcouraging apprehenfion that 
what I fliall fay will be ufelefs to one defcrip- 
tion of my readers, and unneceflary to an 
other. 

Befides " Rights of Man" two other publi- 
cations of this fame anthour have lately been 
put into circulation, as it is faid, with much in- 
dustry ; one entitled Common Senfe^ and the 
other A Letter to the Abbe Raynal. Common 
Senfe was written in the year i j 76, when Eng- 
land had too late, and with the word grace, 
held out reconciliation to America; and wae 
defigned by the writer to difliiade her from ac- 
cepting of any terms which were or might be 
offered to them from this country. That 
America had then acquired a full right to de- 
cide for herfelf I am not difpofed to deny ; and 
if tlits officer 6f the Congrefs thought it beft 
for her to come to an immediate and final fc- 
paration from England, I think he did his duty 

iu 
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in endeavouring to perfuade the people into th* 
fame opinion. To his arguments on this head 
I have nothing to oppofe ; they feem to« be 
forcible ; and the cant with which theyj are 
accompanied 1 ftippofe he knew was fuited to 
the tafte of his readers. Cant is the fpurious 
offspring of enthufiafm, begotten by hypocrify.' 
But as the cant of this American ex-fecretary 
partakes, 1 fufpeft, much more of the father 
than the mother, he ought to have known, 
that his fcripture politics are obfolete and fu- 
perannuated in thefe countries by an hundred 
years. " Government by Kings being the m8ft 
**' profperous invention the Devil ever let on. 
" foot for the promotion of idolatry"—" Mo- 
** narchy being one of the fins of the Jews for 
" which a curie in referve is denounced againft 
" them"—" the Almighty entering his proteft 
** againft monarchical government," and "difc 
*• approving from jealoufy a form of govcrn- 
" ment which invades the prerogative of hea- ' 
" ven*," iff fuch monftrous nonfenfe as might, 
for what I know, be fuited to the fanatics of 
Bofton, where witchcraft was in great vogue 
the beginning of this century, but here will ex- 
cite nothing but contempt as a wretched endea- 
vour to arm, ignorance and fuperftiuon againit 

• Common Seufe, pages lb, 17, 18. 

% reaibn 
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icafon and common fenfe. Does he mean to 
advife us to change our civil government for 
an hierarchy, when he fo violently reprobates 
an ancient nation for changing their hierarchy 
for a civil government f When the Jews, weary 
of "the tyranny of priefts, defired governours 
whole acts not pretending to be commanded by 
God might be queftioned by men, is it enough 
to prove againft the reafonablenefs of this defire 
that the thing difpleafed Samuel, when they faid 
Qive us a King to judge us ? If the people of 
Rome were at this day to require a civil .go- 
vernor in the place of the Vicar of Chrift, 
Ijuppofe the thing would difpleafe the Pope, 
but would that prove the folly or wickednefs 
of the requeft ?-wIn truth fuch fluff is no 
otherwife worthy of notice, except to (hew 
the low arts to which this mountebank has 
recourfe, to adapt- his drugs to people of all 
forts. Provided he can overturn^ he cares not 
whether it be by the hand of philofophy or fq- 
perAition, and it is nothing to htm which of the 
two poflefs themfelves of the ruined edifice. 

The other publication is, A Letter to the Abbi 
Raytial, in anfwer to certain Reflections on the 
American Revolution} where the Abbe had the 
boldnefs to praife the magnanimity of England 
in this great war. Upon thefe publications I 
have but one remark to make, which is of con- 
i . fcquence 
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fequence only becaiife it determines the degree 
of confidence we ought to place in the motives 
and defigns of the authour of " Rights of 
Man ;" and this is, that they contain the moA 
pofitive and unequivocal declarations of eternal 
and implacable hatred and enmity to theie 
countries. " Men of paflive tempers," he lavs, 
l * look fomewhat lightly over the offences of 
" Britain, {till hoping for the beft, and are apt 
" to call out, come, come ivc ftiall be friends 
" again for all this. But let us examine the 
** paiTions and feelings of mankind ; bring the 
" doctrine of reconciliation to the touchftonc 
** qf nature, and then tell me whether you can 
** hereafter love honour and fahhfully ferve 
*■ the power that hath carried fire and fword 
** into your land r*" — " to talk of friendship 
** with thofe in whom our reafotr forbids us 
" to have faith, and our afie&kms wounded 
" through a thoufand pores unftrucl us tade- 
*' teft is madnefs and folly,+" the laft cord is 
** now broken, the people of England are pre- 
** fenting addrefles againft us. There are in- 
** juries which nature cannot forgive, (he would 
" ceafe to be nature if fhe did. As well can 
*' the lover forgive the raviflier of his miftrefs 
f* as the Continent of America forgive the 

* Common Senfe, p. 38. t Page 51. 
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" murderers of Britain. The Almighty hath 
" implanted in us thefe unextinguifhable feel- 
" ings to good and wife purpofes*." Nor were 
thefe either temporary feelings excited by re- 
cent fenfe of injury, or mere fuggeftions calcu- 
lated to promote the declaration of indepen- 
dency, but the real workings of the man's 
mind ; for the fame rooted hatred to England 
appears in his •* Letter to Raynal," written 
after an interval of three years, and after jhe in- 
dependency of America had been declared; and 
is repeated and avowed and renewed at this 
moment by oftentatious republications in the 
very midft of us ; nay it is, if poflible, carried 
farther. In the former publication the eternity 
of hatred is founded on the injuries of a long 
war— becaufe, ** never can true reconcilement 
** grow where wounds of deadlicft hate have 
" pierced deep" — but in the latter it is justi- 
fied upon the deteftable qualities of the Englifh 
people in general ; and the authour very feri- 
oufly invites all the world to unite with him in 
hate, and to join together to machinate the de- 
ftru&ion of this odious nation. ** If," fays he, 
** we take a view of the part Britain has adted, 
'* we ihall find every thing which ought to 
•* make a cation bluffi ; the moft vulgar abufe 

" accora* 
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*' accompanied by that fpecies of haughthiefc 
*' which diftinguifhes a mob from a gentle- 
*' man.* It was equally from her manners as 
" from her injuftice that (he loft her colonies.-f-" 
To the Abba's admiration of the magnanimity of 
England in refufing to accept the mediation of 
Spain in 1779, he fays, " the rejection was 
" not prompted by her fortitude but her va- 
" nity.J Why did not the Abbe* rather dwell 
*' with pleafure on that greatnefs of character 

* Thomas Paine has been well illuminated fince he talked 
of GENTLEMAN. 

t Letter to the A. R. p. 10. 

+ The following is the paffage as cited in the Letter (p. 
58.J which fo grievoufly offended this dctefter of the Britim 
name— 

" It is in fiich circumftances as thefe ; it is in the time 
" when noble pride elevates the foul fuperior to all terrour— 
" when nothing is feen more dreadful than the fliame of re- 
" ceiving the law; and when there is no doubt or hesitation 
" which to chufe between ruin and dilhonour; it is then that 
" the greatnefs of a nation is difplayed. 1 acknowledge 
" however that men accuftomed to judge of things by the 
" event call great and perilous refolutions, heroifin, or mad- 
*' nefs, according to the good or bad fuccefs with which they 
" have been attended. If it Ihould then be afted what is ths 
" name which fliall in years to come be given to the firm nefs 
" which is at this moment exhibited by the Englifti 1 fliall 
" anfwer that I do not know. But that which it.deferves I 
*' know. I know that the annals of the world hold out to 
" us but rarely the auguft and majeilic fpeclacle of a nation 
** which chufes rather to renounce its duration than its 
" glory." 

" that 
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• that fuperiority of heart which has marked 
1 the conduct of France in her conquefts. The 
1 confederates unite in a rival eminence in the 
' treatment of their enemies. Spain, in her 
1 couqueft of Minorca and the Bahama iflands, 
' confirms this remark. America has been in- 

■ vaiiable in her lenity from the beginning of 
; the war. It is England only who has been 
'• infolcnt and cruel*. A mind habituated to 
' meaimefs and injuftice, commits them with" 
; out reflection. For on what other ground 
' than this can we account for the declaration 

• of war againft the Dutch + ? When once the 

■ mind Iofes the fenfe of its own dignity, it 
'• lofes likewife the ability of judging of it in 
'■ another. And the American war has thrown 
: B/itain into fuch a variety of abfurd fitua- 

■ tions, that arguing from herfelf, (he fees 

■ not in what conduct, national dignity con- 
; lifts in other countries. From Holland 

fhe expected duplicity and fubmiifion, 

■ and this miftake arofe from having acted 
' in a number of inftances during the pre- 

■ fent war the fame chrarcter herfelf." — 

• To be allied to or connected with Britain 
: feems to be an unfafe and impolite titration. 

■ Holland and America are inftances of the 
reality of this remark. Make thefe coun- 

' Letter, pages 6a, 63. t Page 69. 

" tries 
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" tries the allies of France or Spain and Bri- 
" tain will court them with civility and treat 
" them with refpeft ; make them her own 
" allies, and me will infult and plunder 
".them. In the firft cafe fhe feels fome ap- 
" prehenfion of offending them becaufe they 
" have fupport at hand ; in the latter theft 
" apprehenfions do not exift*— A total refor- 
*' mation is wanted in England.— She wants an 
" expanded mind +.— She has laboured to be 
" wretched and ftudied to be hated +. France 
" is as able to be fupcrior to England in the 
** extent of a navy as me is in the extent of her 
** revenues and population, and England may 
*' lament the day when by her infolence and 
" injustice flie provoked in France a maritime 
" difpofition ;*' — and then follows a detailed 
plan for the annihilation of the Britifh navy— 
'• To couclude, if it may be faid, that Britain 
** has numerous enemies, it likewife proves 
'* ihe has given numerous offences. Infolence 
** is fure to provoke hatred in a nation or an 
" individual §." " The want of manners in 
" the Britifh court even in its birthdays and 
" new year's odes arp calculated to infatu- 

* Page 71. t Page 74. % Page 78. 

§ Thomas Paine then it ifcould feem hat no objection to 
provoking hatred. 
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•• ate the vulgar and difguft: the man of re* 
'* finement*;" and. her former overbearing 
** rudenefs and infufrerable injustice on the feas 
** have made every commercial nation her foe. 
*< Her fleets were employed as engines pf prey, 
*' and a&ed on the furfaqe of the deep the cha- 
** rafter which the mark does under it."— and 
he finally advifes the powers at a general peace 
to allow her only a limited number of (hips.. 

From this feries of declarations of enmity 
and abhorrence, continued through a period of 
many years, and now confirmed by a new 
avowal, no doubt, I think, can remain in any 
man's mind of the determined evil difpofitioii 
of this perfon reipe&ing the Britifli nation ; 
nor confequently of the malevolent fpirit by 
which he muft be actuated in all his voluntary 
proceedings towards us. After all his plans for 
her deitru&ion, and predi&iops of her fall, lie 

* Learned and ingenious writer* have fome times very 
fuccefsfullv lowered their ftile to the level of the common 
people, as Swift did hi his celebrated Draper's Letters ; but 
this writer has the natural eloquence of a night-cellar. He 
writes in defiance of grammar, as if fyotax were an aiiflo- 
cratical invention j and with a difregard of decency wor- 
thy of his politics. There is a fort of monkey-like im- 
pudence, which is Co grofs that the malice of it is loft in 
fhe buffoonery ; of this kind is his affe&ation of refined difguft 
(rt the vulgarity of the Engliflj court in a writer whofe 
merit if he has any confilts io his vulgarity, 

4 ' , fee! 
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Ices her rife fuperior, in her relative iituation 
as well as her internal profperity to what flie 
was before. Like the IJevil in Paradife he 
turns afide with envy at the fight, and projects 
the deftruftion of this happinefs not only in 
the fame fpirit but by the very means em- 
ployed by Satan himfelf. 

1 will excite their minds 

With more defirc to know, and to reject 
Envious commands, invented with defign 
To keep them low, whom knowledge might exalt 
Equal with Gods: afpirlng to be fuch, 
They tastk and die - 

But if his malice is as deep, he is not quite fo 
great a matter of his art. Stimulated by vanity, 
he accompanies his diabolical counfels with fuch 
certain indications of evil defign, as muft awaken 
diftruft in the mod credulous. Under theft in- 
dications " his fufpe&ed gift will be either caft 
into the flames entire, or its contents examined 
with the moft fcrupulous care and miftrufl;*." It 
(hall be pulverized and fifted like the golden 
calf, and fcattered to the winds of Heaven. 

The pamphlet entitled " Rights of Man** 
proposes no lefs than to deftroy every moral, and 

■' * Quorum roelior featentia menti 

Aut pelogo Danaum inlidiat, fuipectaque dons 
Prxcepitare jubent, fubjeAifque urere flamis 
Aut ttrebrare cava* uteri, et tentan Iatebras. 

p a reli- 
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religious, and political cftablifhtncnt in the 
world ; and to replace them with a perfed fyf- 
tem of its own. It is a fcetch of a compleat 
code of destruction, of which the following are 
the great outlines. 

That the living cannot be bound by laws made 
by the dead. 

That all men being perfectly equal, every man 
has an equal right in every thing. 

"That every man in foeiety retains the right of 
doing every thing that he Is able to do ; and ac- 
quires the right to call upon the general force to 
afjifl him in doing every thing that he is not able 
to do. 

Bold as our author is, that he may not frighten 
his game too foon, in eftablifhing the firft 01 
thefe principles, he ufes Mr. Burke as a {talk- 
ing horfe. 

The author of The RefeiJions had endeavoured 
to fupport the unconstitutional doctrine of the 
indeafeafible right of fucceffion to the crown, by 
the force of certain technical terms of courfe 
ufed in the fettlement of the prefent legal efta- 
blifhment — mefi humbly and faithfully fubmit 
them/elves^ their beirs^ and pofterities, for ever 
—and this errour is feized upon with great 
avidity by our anarcbtfi as a pretext, poor as it 
is, for introducing his firft attack upon laws in 
general. But it. is obvious that The Reflec- 
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tions could only mean to affert (though fallely 
not abfurdly) that fuch being the oonftitution 
eftablifhed by law, fuch it muft confequently 
remain at this day, and as long as the confuta- 
tion exifts, unlefs the law by which it is or- 
dained fhall be repealed or altered by the legif- 
lature. In, this fenfe and no other can the gen- 
tleman be understood to confider this declara- 
tion or the flatute enacted upon it, becaufe he 
exprefsly recogniies the rights of the legiflaturt 
to regulate the JucceJJion ; and the power of the 
nation at all times wholly to abolijb the monarchy 
and every other fart of the cpnjlitution *. All the 
nonfenfe therefore which this writer choofes to 
combat for nine pages together, as fuppofing 
the gentleman to have maintained the grand ab- 
furdity, that any legiflaturecan make laws which 
no fubfequent legiflature can alter or repeal 
is perfectly gratuitous ; and what is more Mr. 
Paine knows that is ; but under the cloak o. 
this fuppofed errour, he wiflies to fmuggle in 
this part of his fyftem of deftructign without 
alarming tender confciences too much by pre- 
fenting it point blank and at once. The fol- 
lowing pofitions fubverfive of all law, are there- 
fore introduced not directly but obliquely as 
if in anfwer to a pretended abfurdity+. 

* Reflexions. 

t If after all it ihould be poffible that Mr. Paine could 
really conceive the authour of The Reflections to mean that 
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t. Every age and generation muft be as free to 
ei9* for iff elf in all cases, as the generation 
which preceded it. 

Which is to lay in other words that the pre* 
lent generation is not bound by any law or 
eftablifhment made by any preceding genera- 
tion ; becaufe if we were bound to any obedi- 
ence to thefe laws, it would be abfurd to fay 
that we are as free to act in all cafes as men 
were before thefe laws were made. 

a. 'the parliament or the people of i 688, or of 
any other period^ had no more right to difpofe of 
the people of the prefent 'day, or to bind or con* 
trol thtm in any shape whatever, than the 
- parliament or the people of the prefent day bafie to 
dijpofe of or to bind or control thofe who are t 
live a hundred or a thoufand years hence. 

But it is certain that the parliament or the 
people of the prefent day have not a fltadow 
of right to make laws which are to operate a 
thoufand years hence, or to legiflate exprefsly 
for any future generation ; becaufe they can- 
not preclude the right of every generation 

any body of men ever did or could make a law incapable of 
being altered or repealed, I beg his pardon for having de- 
fended his ftgacity at the cxpence »f hi* honefty ; and I 
greatly admire his humility in condescending to anfwer fuch 
perfect folly. 

* Not to Upfiatt obtcrve bat to *&. 
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to make, ox repeal, or alter laws ; therefore 
we, the people of the prefent day, are not 
bound or controled in any fhape whatever by 
any a£t of the parliament of 1688, or of any 
other part generation. 

3. When man ceafes to exjft bis power ceafes 
with him. He has no hnger any authority in di- 
recting whofball govern t or how government Jball 
be organized or how adminijiered- 

But if all laws and eftablifliments lofe their 
authority as foon as the makers of them ceafe . 
to exift, no man is at this day bound by any 
moral obligation to obey any law made by his 
fathers, but may difobey and refill them all as 
far as he is able. 

After having thus relieved our minds from 
all moral obligation of obedience to the laws 
and inftitutions of our forefathers, the pious au- 
thour proceeds to eftablifh another funda- 
mental principle of his (yftem of destruction ; 
and labours it with earneflnefs proportioned to 
its confequence and extent. And this is '* the 
illuminating and divine principle of the equality of 
man ;" not that equality in the fight of the Jaw 
fpoken of in the French Declaration of Rights, 
but abfolute pofitive equality, received immedi- 
ately from God, in the fame manner as if pofie* 
tity bad been continued by creation inftead of gene- 
ration j—rfrora which it follows as a neceflary 
confo 
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confequence, that fociety cannot give or any 
man poffefs any right to appropriate to his own 
ufe any part of the common benefits of nature, 
more than his necefiities immediately require, 
jb astoexclude from them any other men, who 
have all an equal right with himfelf. 

Here then is the foundation laid for the great 
work of regeneration I — Here is the rejection of 
the ** old law" to make way for the new tefta- 
ment of Thomas Paine ; and when he has pro- 
ceeded to eftablifti, as he fhortly afterwards 
does, that we have no conjlitution ; it is impofli- 
We to be more free than we are to engage with 
any projector who will undertake to make us a 
government upon the beft and cheapeft terms. 
And here again Thomas is ready with his pro- 
pofals. He offers not only to pull down, and 
clear away the rubbilh, but to rebuild, all of 
the beft materials, and at the loweft prices, and 
upon an entire new plan of his own invention, 
and here it is. 

i . Man did not enter into fociety to have fewer 
rights than he had before. Every civil right has 
for its foundation fome natural right pre-exifting 
in the individual, hut to the enjoyment of which his 
individual power is not in all cafes fufficiently com- 
bkat. Every civil right is a natural right ex* 

i From 
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From whence it follows, that man does not 
enter into fociety that his natural appetites and 
paffions mould be reftrained, but that he may 
take the arm of fociety in addition to his own, when' 
ever his powers for their enjoyment are defective 
in the individual. 

2.- 'the natural rights which he retains are all 
thofe in which the power to execute is asperfeB in 
the individual as the right itfelf, 

But it has been already demonftrated, that 
according to the " divine principle of the equal 
*' rights of man," no man can have a right to 
poflefs any thing to the exclufion of others ; 
and that every man has a right by his 'own 
force, and the afliftance of fociety if neceffary, 
to refift fuch exclufion ; and the enjoyment of 
a beautiful female or any other of the goods of 
fortune being among thefe natural rights in 
which the power to execute is as perfect as the 
right itfelf; it follows that thofe acts which 
have been hitherto iujurioufly diftinguiflied and 
unjuftly punilhed under the names of rape, and 
robbery, and burglary, and a ffaffi nation are in 
reality no more than civil rights founded on na- 
tural rights pre-exifing in the individual. Rights 
which the power produced from the aggregate of 
natural rights imperfect in power in the individual, 
(or in plainer terms the power of the ftate) can- 
not be applied to invade. 

% After 
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After having taken this fiiort view of the 
direft, main do&rines, let us examine the fo- 
phifms by which they are collaterally fup- 
ported. 

Mr. Burke has it feems iaid, " that the peo- 
* ( pie of England will refift the practical affer- 
** tion of certain rights with their lives and 
" fortunes." Upon which Thomas obferves, 
** that men fhould take up arms and fpend their 
V lives and fortunes not to maintain their 
" rights, but to maintain that they have not 
" rights is an entirely new fpecies of difcovery, 
* ( . and fuited to the paradoxical genius of Mr. 
*' Burke," Now 1 would afk this excellent 
logician what is to be underftood by thzpraBieal 
ajfertion of the rights " to choofe new gover- 
** nors, to cafhier the old ones, and to frame a 
** new government " but the rifing up in force 
for thefe purpofes ? and what there is ** ftrange," 
or'* marvellous," or "paradoxical," in fuppof- 
iog that thofe who approve the prefent govern- 
ment and the prefent governors will refift thefe 
changes, and defend the prefent eftablifhment 
with their lives and fortunes ? But Thomas faw 
conmfedly -a fort of antithefis between rights and 
not rights^ and with the moft felf-fatisfied air of 
fuperiority produces this miferablc fophifin 
which a fchool-boy of ten years old would be 
able to deleft. " 

DigtizedcyGoOglc 
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Page 1 2, he fays, ** the lavas of every c'oun- 
** try mujl be analogous to fome Common principle" 
— »tfais, as I do not understand I cannot deny— 
** In England \ no parent or mafier, nor all the au* 
*■ thorlty of parliament can bind or control the per- 
** final freedom even of an individual beyond the 
** a S e °f twenty-one years" No ? what are fbl- 
diers, and tailors, and hired fervauts, and arti- 
cled clerks, journeymen, &c. ? Is not their per- 
gonal freedom bound and controlled by their of- 
ficers and matters under the authority of parlia- 
ment ? 

On what ground of right then could the parlia- 
ment of 1688 bind pojlerity? This fyllogifra 
with its unintelligible major, its falfe minor, 
and its confequence bearing but a flight analogy 
to the premifes, is, I think, a perfect model of 
impertinent logic, 

Page > 7* we are presented with a maxim a\ la 
Fayette introduced with great pomp and foleni- 
nity— For a nation to love liberty it is fufficient 
that fbe knows it, and to be free it is fufficient that 
Jhe wills it. In the firft of thefe aphorifms 
whether the modern Lycurgus means to fpeak 
of a practical or a theoretical acquaintance with 
civil liberty ; whether of a love created by the 
habitual experience of its excellence, or by the 
attraction of its abftratt beauty ; of American 
fir French liberty ; we are left to difcover. . If 
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he had laid that a government reding on laws, 
by which perioral liberty and property are 
equally fecured to all, and which no man has the 
power to difpenfe with or control is the beft 
foundation for national happinefs, he would have 
repeated an intelligible truth, confirmed by the 
experience and confent of ages. But this could 
■not have been reduced to the quintefcence of a 
philofophical maxim, nor have hitched into the 
antithefis which follows— and to be free it tsfuf- 
jicient that Jhe wills it. Nothing can be more 
vague than the feme of abftract terms when 
ufed by confufed minds. Suppofing the ad- 
verfe interefts and pafiions of men to be united 
in one volition, a fuppofition not very eafy to 
make, civil liberty is an extremely complicated 
idea, and men muft differ from each other 
widely in their conception of it. National free- 
dom depends upon the action and re-action of a 
thouland fprings. It is not only the refult of 
great wifdom but of great good fortune; it 
muft be the work of time and experience, and 
Supported by a combination of circumftances, 
.which from the few free ftates recorded in the 
annals of mankind we muft fuppofe to be ex- 
• tremely rare*. The Americo-gallic commander 

might 

* Nam cun&as nationes et uibes populus, aut primore*. 
Kit finguli regunt ; ddcfla ex his & conftita Reipublicx 
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might juft as well have laid that " for a nation 
" to be wile it is fufficient that fhe wills it," as 
that the mere will to be free will give a free go- 
vernment. For the reft, Mr. Paine obferves 
very truly, that " thefe fentences do not finifli 
** like Mr. Burke's periods with mufic in the 
" ear and nothing in the heart," for they are 
as unmufical as they areabfurd. 

As I love to render juftice to all men, I will 
allow that from page 19 to page 27, he expofes 
feme of the toryifms of "The Reflections with a 
good deal of fpirit and fuccefs in his rough ple- 
beian way ; and the contrail between the poliihed 
redundancy of the one, and the quaint vulgarity 
of the other is not unpleafant. 

Page $$ y he ridicules Mr. B. for " building 
" a - tragic fcene" upon " carrying the heads 
" upon fpikes about Paris," and confider3 Tbe 
Reflections as " a greater outrage" than the 
affauinations ; and then justifies thefe barbarities 
by the example of the heads upon Temple Bar ! 
Page 37 and 38 he contends that " this difpofi- 
tiou to cruelty is owing to the diftin&ionsof fo- 
" ciety."— " Avaft mafs of mankind," he fays, 
" are degradedly thrown into the back ground of 

forma, laudari fwilius quam eveo'ne ; vel fi evenit, baud di- 
trtuiaa effe powft. Tacit. Aim. IV. 31. 

" human 
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*' the human picture to bring forward with 
" greater glare the puppet (how of ftate and arif- 
** tocracy." — I wifti he had told us how thefe 
distinctions in fociety arife ; In fuch an inves- 
tigation he muft foon have been reduced ulti- 
mately to refer them all to the unequal diftrihu- 
tion of riches. It is relative poverty, occafioned 
by luxury and commerce by which men are 
thrown into the ihade of the picture ; and riches 
and luxuries and arts that glare in the front. 

Pages 47, 48, &c. he aiks, ** does Mr. Burke 
** mean to deny that man has any rights ? If he 
'* does he muft mean that there are no fuch 
" things as any rights any where, and that he 
" has none himfelf ; for what is there in the 
" world but man." The fophiftry of this 
queftion and the reft of the paffage depends 
upon the loofe-and indefinite ufage of the words 
man and rights. In a pure ftate of nature, fup- 
pofed previous to the formation of fociety, the 
rights of every individual muft have been co- 
equal with his natural powers, and capacities, 
and wants ; like the rights of the carnivorous 
to devour the frugivorous animals, and theirs to 
confume the vegetable world ; rights proved by 
their teeth and claws and the conformation 
of their ftomachs ; and after the formation 
of focieties, his rights arc determined and af- 
certained by the laws and inftitutions of the fc- 
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ciety ini which he is bom ; and thefe foetal 
rights, being all relative rights, rauft always bo 
liable to vary with the circumftances, and can- 
not therefore be reduced to any politive or im- 
mutable principles. As to the . author of fie 
Reflections t he might and probably would an- 
fwer for himfelf that he is Satisfied with the 
civil rights which are fecured to him by the 
laws of the fociety to which he belongs. . 

This great political luminary, riling like the 
fun upon the darknefs of paft ages, has not 
only difcovered and laid open the eternal prin- 
ciples of legiflation, but **. an eternal Jource of 
" authority to which we may refer" and this 
is— Adam — we are now arrived at the ori- 
gin of man and the origin of his rights.— Oh 
rare!*— Here our enquiries find a rejiing place 
and our reafon finds a home. — The reaion of a 
Plato, or a Montefquieu, or a Locke, or a 
Bayle, would have felt itfelf, I believe, but ill 
lodged.*— The unity of Man in the creation is the 
divine origin of the rights of man— To be furo 
when there was but one man there could be no 
inequality of perfons. — "The genealogy ofCbrift 
ts traced to Adam, why not then trace the rights of 
man to the creation of man? Mow what, in the 
name of common fenfe, is there in common be* 

• Pag", 47» 4*: 

tween ■" 
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twecn the genealogy of Chrifland the rights of 
Alan ? But to talk to him in hie Own cant ; how 
does he reconcile the preference given by God to 
one people over all others— to this illuminat- 
ing divine principle of the equal rights of man \— 
What does he fay to the promife of the Lord to 
Rebecka, ** that two nations fliould fpring from 
** her womb, one of which fhould ferve the 
" other," or to the fale of the right of primoge- 
niture under the divine fanftion ?— orto the pro- 
phetic bleffings of the patriarchs ; *' Let people 
*' ferve thee and nations bow down to theei 
f* be lord over thy brethren, and let thy mo- 
*' ther's fons bow down to thee."— Or to the 
difference made between the defcendauts of 
Ham, &c. — How the Lord came, to fuffer the 
world to remain fo long in ignorance of this 
unity of man in the creation which he had def- 
tined from the beginning to be the fource of 
th«ir natural and civil right as well as of their 
moral duties?— How it has happened that fince 
the exiftence of fociety this principle has never 
once that we know of been applied to the pur- 
pofe for which it was ordained ? and finally 
why the Lord has hid this greateft and mojt 
advantageous truth from all his patriarchs and 
prophets,, and infpired writers of the old world 
fo reveal it in this latter day to an American 
ex-fecre* 

DigtizedcyGoOglc 
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«x-iecretary — when he has anfwered thcfe ques- 
tions 1 have many more to aik *. 

*' If,** he fays, ** any generation of men 
** ever pofiefled the right of dilating the 
•' mode by which the world mould be go- 
" versed for ever, it was the firft generation 
** that exifted."— But neither the firft genera- 
tion or any generation fince that we have heard 

• Sir Robert Filmcr makes ufe of the very fame argument 
from fcripture, which Mr. Paine brings to prove the rightsiof 
man to equality, and almoft in the fame words exactly for 
the contrary purpofe ; the unity of man in the creation is 
the ground he takes to eftablilh the divine rights of Kings 
and the reft of his execrable fyftem of civil llavery.— " I 
" cannot, (he fays) but reverence that form of government 
" which was allowed and made ufe of for God's own peo^ 
" pie. — It were impiety to think that God would not fur* 
" nilh them with the beft form of government.— -It is a 
" flume for us christians to feek the origin of government 
" from the inventions or pictures of poets, orators, philofo- 
" pliers, and heathen hiftorians, who all lived thoufands of 
" years after the creation, and were in a manner ignorant of 
" it, and to neglect the fcriptures which have with more 
" authority moft particularly given us the true ground and 
" principles of government." 

Preface to " The Anarchy of a Limited or Mixed Afenariby." 
" Natural freedom (he Jays) cannot be fuppofed, with- 
" out the denial of the creation of Adam. — It is not 
" poffible for the will of man to fcarch out the firft grounds 
" or principles of government except he knew that at the 
" creation, one man alone was made to whom the dominion 
" of all was given." 

Obftrvations touching Forms of Government. 
So Doctors differs, and fo are the people duped! 

r in 
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of, ever aflerted any fuch fenfclefs claim. Men 
in fociety are governed by moral neceffity, as;in 
a ftate of nature they are governed by phyfical 
neceflity. Governments are formed or changed 
according to circumftances and relations for 
ever fluctuating. Men are bound under the 
ftridteft moral obligation to fubtnit to the go- 
vernment under which they live, as long as 
they enjoy the benefit of it ; or as long as it re- 
tains the power of enforcing obedience. No 
two governments ever have been or ever can be 
exactly alike,, nor can any government remain 
long exactly in the fame pofition. Political 
bodies have their birth, their infancy, their 
youth, their manhood, their old age, and their 
diffolution like natural bodies; and are like 
them fubject to accident and difeafe. They 
are in all degrees of better and worle, and very 
rarely in the extreme of good or bad. The 
changing of any mode or fyftem of regulation 
under which a fociety actually exift, muft (as 
the authour of The Reflections well fays, when 
generally applied) ** always be a queftion of 
** difpofitions and of means and probable confe- 
" quences rather than of pofirive rights." 

Dr. Price had faid, that " under the confti- 

" tution declared at the Revolution the people 

" of England acquired a right to frame a go- 

" vemment for themfehes" (for the two other 

pofitions, 
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pofitions, to choofe their own governors end to ca- 
Jbier them for mifconduft are included in this) 
This Mr. Paine denies, and it is not for me to 
reconcile thefe great authorities to my humble 
opinion, though they differ with each other 
they are both miftaken , Mr. Paine in fuppofirig 
that " the parliament of 1 688 fet up or aflumed 
*' any rights of controling pofterity to the end 
" of time," (p. io, ii.) And the Doctor in 
not perceiving that the right they maintained 
was the right to preferve and not the right to 
deftroy. The right to withdraw their allegi- 
ance from the King, to prevent the diflblution 
of the conftitution ; not the right to diffolve 
the conftitution themfelves. 

Page 51. Thomas complains of " the vaft 
" diftance to which man, coufidered as man, is 
" thrown back from his maker by the preftnt 
** exifting governments in all parts of Eu- 
" rope ;" and ridicules, with his wonted happy 
Vein, " the turnpike gates fet up by Mr. Burke 
" between man and his maker." Unluckily 
however thefe turnpike gates are not at all of 
this gentleman's fetting up, but were all erected 
long ago by men who, as we have been taught 
to believe, were immediately infpired by God 
himfelf. 

Mr. Fame, page 51—" I wiH quote Mr. 

11 Burke's catalogue of barriers that he has fet 

* a " uu 
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" up between man and his maker. Putting 
" himfelf in the chara&er of a herald, he- fays, 
•• We fear God — im look with awe to kings— - 
** with affeStion to parliaments— with duty to ma- 
** giftrates — with reverence to priejts — and with 
*' refpeft to nobility~^Ar. Burke has forgotten 
" to put in ehivahy-Jie has forgotten to put in 
«' Peter" 

St. Peter fays*-*' Submit yourfelves to every 
" ordinance of man for the Lord*s fake — Whe- 
." ther it be to -the king as fupreme or unto go- 
" verhours as unto them that are fent by him 
ft —Honour all men— love the brotherhood 
." — fear. God r — honour the king — fer- 
" vants be fubjett to your matters." St. Paul 
fays — " Let every foul be fubjeft to "the 
•• higher powers.— They that refift fhall re- 
" ceive to themfelves damnation — render 
f* therefore to all their dues— tribute to whom 
*' tribute is due, cuftom to whom cuftom, ho- 
** nour to whom honour.'*— It ieems-to be 
Thomas and not Mr- Burke that has ** forgot- 
" ten Peter." 

" The duty of man," he adds," is not a wil- 
ft dernefs of turnpike-gates through which he is 
* ' to pafs by tickets from one to another." How 
duty can be a wildernefs of gates I certainly am 
not prepared to mow ; but if the authour by 
this figure means to delcribe the moral affec- 
* tioni 
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tions and obligations as independant of and un- 
connected with each other, his ethics are in my 
opinion as falfe as his politics. The moral as 
well as the political conftitution is held together 
by gradations and dependencies, formed out 
of their relative and reciprocal nature. Theie 
are the foft ties of humaa fociety. Abftract 
duties exift in the hollow brains of philofophers, 
but not in the practical offices of life. Our 
fubordtnations and mutual dependencies are the 
iburces of a thoufand of the tendereft and mod: 
endearing virtues, and minifter to the heart in 
a thoufand lovely forms. If the perfect moral 
and natural equality and independency of man 
could be eftablifhed, this infulated monk, with- 
out the power and confequently without the 
benevolence of a God, and without the natural 
affections of a man, would be the mo ft detect- 
able as well as the moft miferable of all beings. 
. Till the reader is warned by repeated difap- 
pointments his expectation is constantly excited, 
by fome pompous unproductive prelude. Page. 
56, he fays, " To poffefs ourfelves of a clear 
'.' idea of what government js or ought to be, 
" we muft trace it to its origin." Should not 
one fuppofe from this opening that he was 
going to give us an aualyfis of civil fociety in its 
fource and progrefs ? Inftead of.this he contents 
himfelf with aflerting, fuo periculo, lt that in. 
" doing 
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** doing this,'* (which he leaves us to do for 
ourfelves) " we fhall eafily difcover that all 
** governments muft have arifen either out of 
" the people or over the people ;'* in which he 
does nothing more than confound a modfe of 
exiftence common to all poffible governments, 
good and bafe, viz. that of being over the peo- 
ple, with the caufe and origin of governments ; 
and this he calls, *' poffefling ourfelves of a 
** clear idea of what government is and ought 
" to be." 

' With the fame acutenefs and precifion he 
propofes " to define what is meaned by a con- 
** ftitution;" and then inftead of any thing 
like a definition, he gives a vague description 
of the particular kind of constitution which he 
defires to recommend. But this paffage de- 
fences to be examined. It is one of the moft 
curious in the whole work, 

' P a g e 5°^ " -^ conftltutlon is not a thing in name 
*' only but infaSt." — That is a thing is a thing 
— // has not an ideal but a real exigence, and 
wherever it cannot be produced in a visible 
form there is none at all.— What does its exif- 
tence depend merely upon its being written 
down?— A conftitution is a thing antecedent to 
government, and a government is only the creature 
of a conftitution. — Now all this, fo far from 
amounting to a definition of the fubjec>, I think 

only 
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only (hews that our author either does not or 
will not understand the etymology or fignifica- 
tion of the term he pretends to define. A 
constitution, as the word implies, means any 
thing constituted of parts, making a whole ; as 
we fay the constitution of a borough or the con- 
stitution of a borfe. When applied particularly 
to government, it means the aggregate of the 
laws and institutions and establishments, whe- 
ther they 'have ever been collected in a written 
code or not, by which the country or nation 
referred to is governed ; and it may be good or 
bad in every poffible proportion and degree ; 
and as the constituent parts muft exifl before 
the body which they constitute, fuch a consti- 
tution cannot " be antecedent to " the constitu- 
tions, and laws, and regulations of which it is 
compoled. 

" 'The conjlitution of a country is not the aft of 
" til government, but of the people conftituting a 
" government— but to be " acountry" or "pte- 
" pie** befpeaks Some fort of constitution good 
or bad, already existing, and constitutions have 
neither been a Single aft of the government nor 
of the people conflicting a government, but have 
been like all other human institutions, Subject 
to- change and alteration by circumstances and 
neceSfities, and chance in progreSfive time. 
Becaufe, as this fame authour wifely though 
incon- 
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inconfiftently obfervcs in another place, (p. 16.) 
** the circumftances of the world are continu- 
" ally changing and the opinions of men 
** change alfo; and that which may be thought 
" right and found convenient in one age may 
" be thought wrong and found inconvenient in 
•' another."—/* is the body of elements to ivhich 
" you may refer \ and quote article by article"— 
You may call the laws and constitutions of any 
fociety the elements of their confiitutton if you 
pleafe ; and they may and will be referred to 
and quoted article by article as often as is necef- 
{zry— and which contains the principles onwhicb the 
government fhall be eftablijhed, &c— in fme y every 
thing that relates to the compleat organization of a 
civil government, dnd the principles on which it 
fhall aft and by which it fhall be bound— Here 
this writer prefcribes a new and untried mode of 
conftituting a government a priori, by firft in- 
venting an architype or abitraft ideal form, and 
then bending and forcing all circumftaiiccs, 
lopping the long and ftretching the (hort, to 
fit this perfect model and meafure of excel- 
lence ; and then infills appropriating the gene- 
Tic term of constitution exclufively to this par- 
ticular fpecies; and becaufe our constitution 
has grown out of our laws and notour laws 
out of our couftitutions, he very impudently 

tells 
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t«]ls us, that we have no couftitution at all. To 
confirm Self-evident truths by proofs is not 
eafy, they can only be Strengthened by a refer- 
ence to Some other felf-eyident truths of equal 
force. Defcartes fays, " I think, therefore I 
am." England is governed by known and 
established law, therefore if has a constitution. 
An illuftration is not an argument, but where 
the analogy is Strong it is almoSt as forcible. 
Would any man think of contending that we 
have no language becaufe pur language was not 
originally framed according to certain rules of 
abftradt or univerSal grammar ; or Serioufly ad- 
vhe us to burn all our books, and begin the 
world again with a new " regenerated " lan- 
guage becaufe the English tongue contains many 
idioms and anomalies not reducible to (hefe rules? 
" Grammar," would he fay, *' is a thing ante- 
" cedent to language, and. language is only tho 
** creature of grarnmar ?" " If the grammar 
" upon whioh the language was formed cannot 
" be produced, no fuch thing as a. language 
** exiSts or ever did exiSt ; we have.yet a Ian*. 
" guage to form ?" Certainly fp deiry the ex» 
iStence of WeftminSter Afebey, becaufe it is not 
constituted according to any of the five orders de* 
{bribed by Vitruvius would be juSt as reason- 
ed 

8 Rules 
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Rules for aftion muft be drawn from prac- 
tice and experiment, and not from the dreams 
of metaphyficians. As well might an excellent 
drama be formed out of the mere unities of 
Ariijotle, as a good government out of the 
mere equal rights of man. As eafily can we 
ceafe to have our feelings awakened, and our 
hearts improved by the works of our divine 
Shakefpeare, becaufe he was, ignorant or care- 
left of thefe laws, as we (hall be perfuaded to fa* 
crifice the native beauties of our conftitution be- 
caufe they are not deducible from certain ufe- 
lefs and impracticable abftract rules. As loon 
. fhall we employ Thomas Paine to new model 
Othello and Macbeth to the metaphyseal laws 
of the French drama, as to new model our go- 
vernment to the metaphyfical laws of the 
French conftitution. Such legiflation puts us 
in mind of the philosophical taylor of Laputa, 
who, to make a.fujt of cloaths only took mea- 
fure of the thumb. 

Page 57, Mr. Paine fays in continuation, 
** Mr, Burke will not, Iprejume, deny the portion 
** I have already advanced, namely, that govern' 
w ments arife either out of the people or over the 
** people.* % ^-Mr. Burke will probably neither 
deny or affirm this pofition becaufe he will per- 
ceive that it is nonfenfe. For government 

muft 
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rriuft always be «wr the people governed, what- 
ever be its mode or its origin, whether it arifo 
out of conqueft or out of common confent i 
and he concludes with preaching to us in ft . 
figure borrowed from one of the darkeft myftc- 
ries of our faith, the faving doctrine of tho new 
birth as neceffary to political as well as reli- 
gious falvation.— ~Tbe country has never rege- 
nerated ttfelfandis therefore without a con* 
' Jiitut'ton*. So that the conftitution which Mon- 
tefquieu cites as above all others dsreSily tend" 
mg to political liberty , and ejlablijking liberty by* 
its laws, and of which he gives an accurate ana- 
lyfis, Thomas Paine affures us neither does exift 
or ever did ixift^ and is fiill to form.— -It is true*' 
indeed, that Thomas is not a Montefquieu. 

Page 58, " he perceives" that ** Mr. Burke 
<* could not perceive that there was any fuch' 
w thing as a conftitution," becaufe " he has' 
** not explained what it is in the work he 
** then publiflied." To argue that a tiling' 
does not exift, or that a man does not believe" 
that it exifts, becaufe he has not written a book 



* To endeavour to prove that a thing doei not exift becaufe 
it has not undergone a change, which implies the nceeffity 
of previoui exKlence, it too grofi a contradiaion to hav» 
cfapod*miad>cntawBd wfrh canawqlopcal powtra. 
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upoti it, does not feem perfectly fatisfa&oryv 
If ever this eloquent and learned writer mould 
publiih a dinertation on the Britifti conftitution, 
(hough it may perhaps be tinflured with fomc 
prejudices in favour of the monarchical branch, 
k will not fail to contain much excellent eluci- 
dation of the fubject In the mean time let 
thofe who are ignorant and defire to be in- 
formed what the Englifh conftitution is, look 
into the fixth chapter of the eleventh book of 
the Spirit of Laws.— ■" There is a nation in the 
"■* world," fays the illuftrious authour, ** the 
•■* direct object of whofe conftitution is politi- 
*■' cal liberty. Let us examine the principles 
•* upon which it is founded." — And after 
giving a beautiful analyfis of the Englifh 
oonftitution ; he adds, " whether the Englifh 

V actually enjoy this liberty or not, it is not 

V for rnc to determine, it is Sufficient for me 
to fay that "it is established by thru 
v laws, and I feek no farther." The ficft and 
great feature of the Englifh conftitution is, that 
it is a government by law, by which all men are 
equally bound, and which no perfon whatsoever 
has any right or power to alter, or fufpend* or 
difpenfe with ; that the perfon and 'property 
of the pooreft pcafiuit is as fecure from 'wrong 
and violence in his humble cottage, ** when 

the 
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11 the wind and the rain may beat in but the 
" king bimfelf dares not enter," as the prince 

jn his palace ; that every one may freely do 
whatever is not forbidden exprefsly by the law. 
This is the juJHce of the conftitution. Its nvif* 
dotn confifts in having made it the intereft of 
thofe oppofitc and contending principles, necef- 
farily arifing from inequality of pofleflions, 
which naturally tend and are ufually em- 
ployed to difturb and overturn government, to 
unite to maintain and preferve it. Wherever 
the poorer fort have it in their power to fell 
their liberties they will be liable to be bought 
by the rich, and the government will be in 
constant danger of falling under the worft Ibrt 
of ariftocracy ; but by having incorporated arifto- 
cracy in a Houfe of Lords, with fixed and li- 
mited powers, they have given them an intereft , 
to maintain the mixed conftitution fuch as it is, 
againft a democracy on the one hand, and an ar- 
bitrary monarchy on the other : and the people 
having no mare in the government except by a 
limited number of reprefentatives, are reflrained 
from felling the fee jmf>le of their liberties as 
the Romans did' to Julius or Augustus ; and the 

' king, having constitutional rights and powers 
coequal with and mdepcndant of both, Js a 
check upon both. 

The 
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Tbe! aathour of 'The Reflections to fighify 
chat the crown of England is not cle&ive, has 
etprefled himfelf as if the king did or might 
Hefpife the opinion of the people ; and this invi- 
dious expreffion gives oceafion to our author td 
vomit forth a monftrous collection of indigefted 
crudities. . Not to be outdone in contempt for 
the opinions of the people, he begins by very 
contemptuoufly affuriug us, that " as to who is 
** king in England or elfewhere, or whether 
" there is any king at all, or whether the peo. 
** pie chufe a Cherokee chief, or a Heffian huf- 
*' far for a king is noc a matter that he troubles 
**' himfelf about :"* and then he. takes four-. 
teen pages (from 129 to 142) to prove this 
fingle pofltion— 'that every hereditary ejiablijb' 
mentmujt be unjtifti becaufe laws made by one gene- 
ration Cannot bind amy future genexa> 

TION. 

To have ihewn that this principle is abfo- 
hitely fubverfive of all laws and inftitutions 
and gDvernments in the world is, I am well 
aware, fo far from an anfwor to this eJlabBjber of 

. * This feems to be imitated from a piece of wit, pnb-' 
lifted fome years ago in The Wvrld, entitled the Unbeliever's 
Creed, in which this is one of the articles — " I believe th»t 
* matter is God, and that God is matter, and that it is do 
*' matter whether there w any God or nrt.* 

fu&ver- 
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vrjun it is exa&ly what his fyftem of dcftru&ion 
Teems to prove ; but furely all pcrfon s of compe- 
tent understanding, who are neither wicked nor 
infane, muft perceive the extreme fallacy and 
confufion of this deteftable nonfence. They 
muft have feen that every law once eftablifhed, 
and the law of the hereditary fucceffion to the 
crown amongft the reft, neceflarily remains in 
force till repealed by the legiflature, or refifted 
by the whole nation; and even the authourof 
Itbe Reflexions himfelf has not difputed, but al- 
lowed the full and compleat right and power 
of the legiflature to repeal, or the nation to re- 
fill. The hereditary "fucceffion to the crown 
has been hitherto considered as liable to fewer ob- 
jections than any other mode, and does and will 
remain eftablifhed till altered by the power of 
the legiflature or the force of the nation, ex- 
actly in the fame manner with every other law 
and inftiturion whatever. The logic our au- 
thour employs on this occafion is worthy of his 
object. The Reflections ftates, that tbe crown 
not being ele&iye, the members of a certain Re- 
volution club cotifequently can have no vote- 
cither collectively or individually in the election. 
But lays Thomas (page 130*) ** the Revohj- 
* rion Society is compofed of citizens of all de? 
**■ nominations, and of members of both Houfes 
** of Parliament, and ponfequently if there is 
4 not 
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** a right to a vote (a vote where and how) in 
" any of thefe characters there can be no right 
" to any either in the nation or its parliament.** 
—As if their having no vote individually and out 
of parliament, or collectively as a club, in a cafe 
where it is eftablifhed that there fhall be no dec- 
tion, precluded their right in their legiflativc 
Capacities to alter that very eftabliihment or any 
other whenever they fhall fee good caufe for io 
doing! " And this," adds Thomas " ought to 
*' be a caution to every country how it ion* 
•' ports foreign families to be kings ;'* which 
implies, if it implies any thing, that the pre- 
fervation of the hereditary fucceffion was the 
confequence and not the caufe of the legal efta- 
blifliment of the prefent royal family ! 

To prove that ** a whole nation may change 
" its government when it pleafes," there was 
no ncceflicy for producing the high authority of 
Lord Shelburne; for as neither the ex-mi- 
nifter nor the ex-fee retary will probably contend 
that this right is to be made ufe of without ex- 
pediency, .the right or power (which is here 
(he fame) cannot be denied ; and it only re- 
mains for thefe great men to prove the wiftlom. 
and expediency of prefently exeroifing it. 

In anfwer to an obfervation in T&e ReJUftiotu 
that an hereditary crown preferves our heredi- 
tary liberties, " wio" lays Thomas, " if to 
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" take them away?" — Ambitious chiefs of 
the Senate dr leaders of the army, or furi- 
ous demogogues at the head of a licentious 
populace. — " What Jervice, does the Crown per~ 
"form, what is its bufinefs, and what are its 
** merits) — Its fervices are to preferve us from 
being devoured by thefe beafts of prey, its 
bufinefs to exercife defined and limited powers 
committed to it for this purpofe, and its merits 
the being perfectly well adapted to the end.of 
its inftitution. 

Hereditary eftablifhments, wherever they are 
admiflible, have the ineftimable advantage of he- 
reditary refpect. Authority foundedon opinion 
is of all others the moft light and gentle. The 
kind of filial regard which the example of our fa- 
thers and our own early impreflions have taught 
Us to feel for our hereditary inftitution s, conne&s 
civil and political obedience with the moral and 
foc'ial duties ; and fociety Comes to refemble an 
affectionate and well-regulated family. Great 
indeed and incurable muft the evil be to diflblvc 
all the moral ties by which fociety is held toge- 
ther ; to authorife every order and description of 1 ' 
men to renounce like the prodigal (on, the pa- ' 
ternal protection of the ftate, and to fay to it 
•* Father give me the portion of goods that falls 
•■ to me." 

* ¥ 
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The authour evinces fome dexterity in in- 
troducing his nonienfe by way of reply to 
fome other fuppofed nonfenfe if pofEble greater 
than his own. No perfon of common icnfe 
has certainly ever maintained that men could 
bind their pofterity to make no alteration in 
their laws and inftitutions, and yet the whole 
of his rcafonuig depends upon the fuppofi- 
tion that this is the received opinion of all 
the friends to the hereditary monarchy, than 
which nothing can be more abfurd and un- 
true. 

Hereditary monarchy has been eftabliflied be- 
caufe it has been found good ; and it is continued 
not merely becaufe it has been eftabliflied, but 
becaufe we ftill hold the fame opinion of its utility 
and excellence with our fathers ; and let him if 
he pleafes confider our conftitution as a btqueji 
from our ancestors, this will but add a fort of 
refpeciful veneration to our approving reafon ; 
if! A builds a houfe and bequeaths it to B ; B 
who rinds it good and convenient, will not pull 
it down becaufe he did not build it himfelf, but 
will be thankful to be well lodged without 
trouble or expence. 

. One of his moft fpecious objections to here- 
ditary inftitutions is that wifdom is not heredi- 
tary. 
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tary. * With this matter argument, after having 
already presented it in an hundred different 
fhapes, our authour concludes his attack ; 
" as the exercife of government requires ta- 
" lents and abilities, and as talents and abilities 
" cannot have hereditary defcent, it is evident 
" that hereditary fucceffion requires a belief 
" from man to whicli his reafon cannot fub- 
" fcribe." But this objection is neither con- 
firmed by experience nor by the confideration of 
the fubjeft. Without agreeing with Helvetius 
that every man born with his natural organs 
compleat is capable of receiving and combining 
an equal number of ideas; and that difference in 
talents- and abilities is therefore wholly owing 
to education ; it muft be allowed, that to fit a 
a man for any artificial lituation, the particular 
knowledge of the art or fcieuce he is to exercife, 
which can be only obtained by education, is pre- 
ferable to any uncultivated power of mind how- 
ever great ; the judgement of the fimpleft artift 
in his own art is better than the unexercifed 
opinion of genius itfelf. In an hereditary body 



• When we confider by whom ehSietu are propofed to 
be made ; how little the mafs of the people are in a condi- 
tion to appreciate real talents ; and how liable to be deceived 
even by fuch pretenders as this authour ; we (hall be inclined 
to think wifdom not more tltffivt than it is hereditary. 
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confiftmg of the richer and better fort, the of' 
pmaies or frimoret, fuch as the Britifli Houfe of 
Lords, the bed education that the country af> 
fords is fure to be given to the riling expec-i 
tant members, and a majority of them will 
be nurtured in principles of honour if not 
of virtue : If they are not all men of genius, 
they are at lead all men of liberal education ; 
fo that with their Common chance for natural 
endowments, they have the fuperiqr advantage 
of an education preparatory to their future de- 
ftination ; as well as the greeted intereft in the 
prefervation of the republic. And the experience 
of the fad is conformable to this view of the 
objeft. No public aflembly has preferved a 
higher character for wifdom and integrity than 
the Houfe of Peers; the judgements of the Areo- 
pagus to which it was faid the gods might have 
appealed, were not more juft and pure than the 
decifion of this high court of dernier refort. I 
confef&l mould .it this moment entertain a very 
low opinion of the difcernment of that perfon, 
who having a fair and honourable caufe, would 
rather take the National Aflembly of France for 
bis judges than the Englifh Houfe of Peers. 

How far the titles and attributes of the King 
of England are applicable to the theories of phi- 
losophers we will leave to academicians and 
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beaux tffrtis to determine. Let them if they 
pteafe amufe thcmfelves, and us too If they 
can, with fpeculative diftinetions between the 
king and the fovereign ;" let them make the 
nation, the fovereign, and the king an 
officer. While his powers and prerogatives 
are afcertained and acknowledged, under what 
names or diftinetions is perfectly indifferent. 
The nation may for aught I know be " ejfen- 
41 t'sally the fource (or fountain tf you will) of Jo- 
vereignty and the king be neverthelefs the foun* 
tain of honour ; in this there is no fort of con- 
tradiction ; for it is only to fuppofe the king to 
be a refer voir fupplied by the great fountain, 
and every thing may flow on again in its dm 
courfe to the end of time. 

Labitur & labetur in omni volubilk *vo— 

For the reft, the Englifh have feen what the 
French may find out too late, that the more 
they take from the real force of their executive 
power, the more they ought to cloath him 
with all the attributes and diftinetions of per* 
fonal dignity that can create refpect and venera- 
tion ; to lupply the want of coercive powers by 
the influence of opinion ; and they who have 
i" their hands the real power ihoujd be the fifft 
to fet the example. Mr. Paine does not fee that 
thefc marks of reverence and fubmiffion have 
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been carefully preserved by our anceftors as ne- 
ceflary fubftttutes for the real prerogative which 
they took away ; that when we fay we do 
rooft humbly and faithfully fubmit ourfelves, 
heirs, and pofterities, for ever ; this is the 
voluntary fubmiffion of freemen to an inftitu- 
tion which they have judged neceffary to the 
prefervation of a national permanent freedom. 
When they deprived their kings of the power to 
do them harm, they very wifely and fafely en- 
trusted them with power of doing good, becaufe 
they conftdered the prefervation of the mo- 
narchy as effential to the prelervation of that 
conftitution which from rcafon and experience 
they beft approved. We therefore love and ve- 
nerate our limited monarch, becaufe we believe 
that he preferves us from a ferocious venal de- 
mocracy, from- a cruel haughty aftriftocracy, 
and from the unlimited tyranny of a mailer; 
becaufe we fruft that he is at this moment pof- 
feffed of powers to withhold (if it were necef- 
fary) the hand of the conftitution from com- 
mitting the defperate acl of filicide recom- 
mended in this *• Rights of Man;" from facri- 
ficing our religion and laws and morals and 
cuftoms and maimers upon the altar of I 
know not what deaf and dumb idol ; from 
loofening ourfelves from every tie o( duty, that 

Vi 
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we may be jlained with our own works f and go 
a whoring with our own inventions. 

How far the mixture of ariftocracy in our 
public fyftem " has tended to degenerate the 
" human fpecies," (another of Thomas's cy- 
nical objections) let thofe lovely forms that 
grace the Britifti court declare, in whom the 
fplendour of royal or noble birth is eclipfed in 
the luperior luftre of perfonal charms ; whofe 
beauty difdains the affiftance of rank to capti- 
vate the beholders. 

There have always exifted in greater or fmaller 
degrees two defcriptions of perfons alike dange- 
rous and unfriendly to the mixed government 
of England ; thofe who defire a republican 
form, and thofe who wifti to give the King a 
control over the laws ; and thefe two parties 
have at all times been equally oppofed by the 
conftitutional whigs, efteeming the conftitution 
fuch as it is fully adequate to civil liberty, and 
the beft adapted to the genius of the nation ; and 
the attachment of thefe men to the monarchy 
is ftrong and uniform, becaufe founded on the 
opinion of public advantage. As long as the 
king remains within the limits of the conftitu- 
tion he is fure of the refpect and fupport of 
thefe men ; but they will not go a ftep farther ; 
for their attachment is adherence to the confti- 
tutional monarch, and not perfonal devotion' to 
4 the 
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the man. While he is king according to the 
law they venerate him as the palladium of their 
liberties ; if he endeavours to become more 
they will not only withdraw their refpedt and 
veneration but theie allegiance alio ; they will, 
if neceffary, depofe the monarch to preferve the 
monarchy *. 

" Government,'* fays Mr. Burke, «' is a con- 
•' trivance of human wilflom." Would any 
body have conceived this pofition liable to con- 
troverfy? Biit Thomas, with wonderful raif- 
apprehenfion, confounds govtrnment with the 
perfons exercifing it — the play with the actors— 
the fhip with the pilot— the bellows-blower with 
the organ— and then triumphs in his own mif- 
take for three pages together. " Admitting,*' 
lays he, " that government is a contrivance of 
" human wifdom, hereditary fucceffion can make 
•* no part of it becaufe it is impoifible for wif- 
** dom to be hereditary."— But the more wif- 



* Though Thomas extols the French confutation for the 
purpofe of deitroying ours, he difapproves of both. In 
the bit fummcr he pubji/hed in the papers a challenge to 
the Abbe Syeye* (the member who drew up the French 
declaration of rights) written in the mod violent Me, en- 
gaging to prove that the monarchy in France ought to be 
entirely abolifhed, &c. ; to this challenge the Abbe" made 
N reply in the fame papers ; to which 1 hare not beard that 
our authsui ever rejoined. 

don 
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dom there is in the contrivance of government 
the lefs will be neceflary for carrying it on* 
Extraordinary art and knowledge may be re- 
quisite to comtruct an ingenious machine which 
may be Worked by an afs. " If," he adds, 
**. government be a contrivance of human 
" wifdom, was wifdom at fo low an ebb in 
" England that it was become neceflary to im* 
M port it from Holland and from Hanover ?**— • 
With a man that cannot or will not diftinguUh 
between the government and the per/on of the 
king it is impoflible to argue ; fuffice it then to 
obfcrve, that it was a man and not a government 
that was imported.; and that the authour of 
7%r Reflections affuredly never rneaned to call 
either William or George a contrivance of 
human •wifdom. * 

The ignorance and confufion with which our 
good friend endeavours (p. 70) to adopt the 
abolition of nobility in France to the fife of 
England 1 fufpeft to be in part affected. 
Though he did not know the meaning of the 
word arjflocracy himfelf, every dictionary would 
have told him that it fignifies fimply (as its ori- 
ginal fenfe imports) the government of the better 
fort 1 a word never ufed in a bad fenle, to ex- 
prefs any tyrannical exercife or abufe of power, 
before Mr. La Fayette and Paris nth- wives. 
The Gothic feudal government of France no 
u more 
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mofe refembled an arjftoerdcy than the parlia- 
ment of Paris did the Roman fenate. " The 
" French," cries Thomas, " (ays there Audi 
" be no titles, and of conieqoence all that clafs 
' " of equivocal generation which in fome coun- 
" tries is called ariftocracy, and in others nobi- 
,( Iky is done away, and the peer is exalted into 
' " fteman." 

" \ have laid before, and I again repeat k, that 
' the territorial jurilcUcVion and the privileges and 
'•' irmpunities of the fejiol nobility appear to be 
' '^vholly inconfiftent with that equality intbejigbt 
of the law without which there can be no civil 
liberty or free constitution. But what then ? It 
does not therefore follow ' that in great rich 
- commercial exteniive empires the optimates, the 
better fort, are to be excluded from a fair deter- 
mined fhare in the government, fuch as their 
weight and intereft and confequencc entitles 
, them to expect and demand*, and which their 
■ influence at the long run will always enable 
them to acquire ; or that becaufe a feudal ty- 

' * " There are always^ trie fate perfons diflinguitbed by 
. " their birth -or riches, -or honours ; but if they were con- 

" founded with the red of the people, if they were reduced to 
. " a frtgle voice, the common liberty would be their flavery ; 

" and thty would have no Inttrtft t» defend it, hrrmife th* 

1,1 griatefi part tf tf» general ' refahitimn would be sgainft item." 
Eff. dtt-Lvix, ItVrJU. chaf. ji, 
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ranny is to be deftroyed, a democratical repub- 
lic is the only government that can be fubftjtu- 
ted in its place ! Our anceftors judged rftore ■ 
wifely ; they abolished, not violently- anttf at 
once, but by degrees, the oppreffive parts ofjhe 
feudal fyftem and retained the good, for fofne 
good this fyftem with all its faults certainly 
had. The laws of honour.*, of fuch unive*rfal 
force binding kings and disgracing princes, 
which derive their exiftence from this fyftem, 
are a great and valuable acquisition to fociety +, 
To ftate as our Thomas does, that the actual 
nobility of England at all refembles the nobi- 
lity which has been abolilhed in France is ut- 
terly falfc and abfurd : they differ toto ctclo. 
We have an ariftocratical legislative and judi- 
cial fenate or aiTembly, but no feudal body of 
nobility. They had feudal nobles, but no arif- 
tocracy. France was divided into two dift'm£l 
claries, Separated like Dives and Lazarus by an 

* When the authour of the RtfUaiant fpeaks of this un~ 
hough t grace of life, the chtaf defence «f nations ; the nurfe ef 
manly ftntmenls, &c. Thomas Rune aiks with great naivete, 
" if any body can tell what he means i" This is perfectly 
in chancier. 

+ See ETp.de* Loix, liv. xi. cap. viii. 

See tifo what is faid of the feudal government in the 
chapter upon the Englifh conftitution at the end. 

v 2 impaf- 
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impalpable gulph ; . but the laws of England 
acknowledge but one rfafs of men ; for the two 
or three hundred perfons forming the houfeof 
peers te not a JeparaU clafs of citizens, but a 
legiflative judicial fenate accorded and fubordi- 
nate to the law of* the land ; instituted for the 
public utility; to which all ranks are equally 
admiffible ; having, by the law fome perfoual 
privileges, as wcti as the reprefentatives in the 
lowtr boufe, to fetture their attendance on their 
duty in parliament ; but no territorial jurifdic- 
tion Or power in' the individual whatever. 

Except in the determined number of perfons 
forming; according to law the upper houfe of 
parliament, all titles are mere matter of courtefy 
unknown and unacknowledged by the law; fo 
that when we fpeak of a peer of the realm, or a 
lord of parliament,: we do not, as this man 
fooliihly afferts, " fpeak of a chimerical uon- 
** deicript," (p, 71) .** but we do aflociate with 
** it the idea of office and character juft as much 
<* as when we fpeak of a judge or a general." 
And this body is fupptted not exclufively out of 
patrician families as the Roman fenate was at 
firft, but indifferently from all orders ; and per- 
fons of the leaft . Uluftripus extraction are fre- 
quently railed to the peerage for their know- 
ledge in the laws to direct the judicial proceed- 
ings, 
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ings, or for any other eminent public merit or 
fervice. As to the old feudal names of Duke or 
Baron, originally military among the Germans, 
and afterwards territorial under the Gothic fyf- 
tem, they were as good as any others to be ap- 
plied to " di/Hntifions founded on public utility,** 
they were ready at hand, and had beiides the ad- 
vantage of ancient cuftom and popular opinion 
in their favour ; and to the objection, *' that 
"■ they are not to be found in the vocabulary of 
*' Adam,*' I anfwer, that however forceible 
this objection may be, this authour has no'right 
to make it, becaufe it is equally ft rang again ft 
the titles of excifeman and fecrctary, with, which 
we are told he has himfelf been decorated. And 
the manners are accordant to the political infti- 
tutions. The lower fort pay very willing re- 
fpe& to perfons inverted by the law with thefe 
high legiflativc and judicial trufts ; but let the 
firft peer in the land infult the humbleft me- 
chanic, let him if he dares lift up his hand 
agaiuft him, and both law and cuftom puts 
them inftantly upon an equality. -The peer may 
and probably will be chaftifed by the mechanic 
firft, and afterwards puniflied by- the &w for 
having provoked the chaftifemeut *, 

But 

* If rank and office hare thai dignity, 1701th sad orients 

are 
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But Meffieurs Paine, La Fayette, and Co. 
fee nothing of all this — " In France, (they 
*' fay) ariftocracy had one feature lefs in its 
" countenance than what it has in fome other 
" country — It was not a corporation of arifio- 
** cracy, for fo I have heard M. de la Fayette 
** defcribe an EngliOi houfe of peers." — Thefe 
great men confider the admiffion of the better 
fort to a determined reprefentative fhare in 
the government as a greater evil than all the 
oppreffive jurifdiction and exemptions and im- 
munities and perfonal tyrannies of the feudal 
fyftem. That fuch men mould think fo or fay 
fo is perhaps nothing extraordinary ; but it 
would he extraordinary indeed if they were to 
perfiwde one man of common reafon to be really 
of this opinion. 

The caufe of the expulfion of the nobles 
temporal and fpirimal in France is to be looked 
for in trreir juftly obnoxious privileges and 
powers, and their (perhaps confequent) want 
of perfonal character ; and not in any natural 

arc no lefs refpe&ed. A Cookt or a Howard, a Wiigunti 
*r m Saltan, a Huattr er « Prttfily *, will command more 
confideration and attention than a ftupid or profligate lord 
or privy counfeilor. 

* Tb* czpcrimcsu] phjlofopher, dm the politiciin. 

inclina* 
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inclination of the people to abftract philofopbi- 
cal principles of equalization, which they are 
with difficulty brought to understand. To 
abolifh the tyramieal powers and unjufi immum- 
ties of the nobility and clergy was an efieatial 
point, a fine qttd no* to a free conflitution un- 
der any form ; and thefe patricians, by making 
their choice to fland or fall with their arbitrary 
privileges, and the arbitrary power of the 
crown, neceffitated their own deftruction. How 
utterly inadmimblc they were into a free coun- 
try as citizens, their fubfequent conduct as no- 
blemen has fully evinced. Had they fubmitted 
to equality in the fight of the law, that law could 
have protected them in the fecure enjoyment of 
all the natural advantages anting from property 
and peribnal weight : could they have been 
made friendly to the liberties of their country, 
it would moA probably have been deemed wife 
to give them an intereft in their prefervation ; 
but fuch was their attachment to the hateful 
principles of arbitrary government, that they 
preferred becoming the ' pensioners and de- 
pendants of electors and Subordinate defpots 
to being the firft citizens of one of the firft 
countries in the world : the warmed admirers of 
the happy balance of the Britifh constitution 
mutt allow that fuch men could with no fafety 

be 
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be admitted to a fhare in a government to every 
principle of which they were the declared 
and determined enemies ; and their pride and 
pusillanimity, wanting wiftlom to conform and 
courage to refift ; their defertion of their poll, 
as inconfiftent with the honour of brave gentle- 
men as their opposition to a free eonftitution was 
to the virtues of citizens, has done more to 
bring the name and character of a nobleman 
into difcrcdit than all that has been faid againft 
them by all the Thomas Paines that ever have 
written. To compare the constitutional nobi- 
lity of England with thefe little tyrants, to con- 
trail: their condofl in the revolutions of their rt- 
.fpedive countries in 1688 and 1788, is fuffici- 
ently to anfwer thofe who ignorantly or wick- 
edly endeavour to confound (hem under any 
common title or defcription. ■ In England the 
principal men of the nation were the projectors 
of the revolution, the leaders of the people, the 
auerters of popular claims, the framers and 
maintainers of the declaration of rights. In 
France they denied that the people had any 
rights. Id England the nobles and Qptimatct 
are hofpitable lords, difpenfing plenty and con- 
tent over their ample domains, beloved and fol- 
lowed by freemen -with voluntary natural here- 
ditary attachment. In France they were op- 
prtfibn, 
1 
■ 
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P reflbrs, curfed and reludtantly obeyed. In 
England their powerful influence refts upon re* 
ciprocal benefits and mutual good-will. In 
France they are detefted, abjured* and expelled, . 
never more to be reftored. 

In the fame ipirit of dulnefs he goes on to 
quote and mimnderftand the following paffage 
from the RqfieBionst ** The rights of men in 
** government are their advantages j and 
" thefe are often in balances between differ- 
*' ences of good ; and in eompromifes fome- 
" times between good and evil, and foihetimes 
M between evil and evil. Political reafon is a 
** computing principle ; adding*— fubft rafting 
** —multiplying*— and dividing, morally, and 
-" not metaphyfically or mathematically trirt 
4 * moral demonft rations*'* 

This clear parage* which 1 mould 1 have - 
thought it an inflilt to the underftanding of my 
readers to attempt to explain, obvitxifly means 
no more than that the beft government Is that 
which offers the raoft advantages to the com- 
munity ; and that in forming fuch a govern- 
ment, great wifdom is necefiary to compute aud 
balance, and combine the good apd evil mate- 
rials which the legiflator is obliged to employ. 
But this plain undeniable common fenfe is it 
teems to Thomas Paine * ( learned jargon/' 
x which 
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which however he undertakes to interpret, be* 
caufe he underftands jargon ; and he takes the 
meaning of it to be that government is governed 
by no principle whatever j that it can make evil 
good, or good evil, juft as it pieafes. In jbert, 
that government is arbitrary power. — If this is 
not jargon, and not " learned" but ignorant 
jargon, what is it ? — When fueh a writer fets 
up for a government-maker, he certainly does 
well to contend that government {hall not be a 
contrivance of human wjfdam. 

He proceeds to exult over the Englifli go- 
vernment as without ** origin" or " autho- 
" rity," and triumphantly exclaims—" A tbou- 
*' fand years hence thofe who (hall live in 
•' America or France will look back with con- 
" templative pride on the origin of their govern- 
** ments, and fay— this was the work of our 
•• glorious anceftors." But let thole who think 
it worth while alk him in what the origin of 
the government of France differs from the ori- 
gin of the government of England?-— If of the 
monarchical part, how Pharamondor Clovisare 
better than William of Normandy r — If of tbc 
popular part, how the deputies of the tiers etat 
■in 1789, proteftedagainft by the deputies of the 
other defcriptions of the nation, came by a 
higher authority to form the French Declaration 

of 
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of Rights than was poflefled T>y tfle convention 
of the nation in 1688, with theaffent of all or- 
ders, to form the Englifh Declaration of Rights t 
What will be the fentiments of the French or 
Americans a thoufand years hence I don't 
know; but I know that after a hundred year! 
every Engliffiman deferring the name does now 
" look back with contemplative pride" on th* 
reeftablifhment and ratification of the cofifti- 
tution at the revolution, and pays from hit 
heart the tribute of gratitude to thole glorious 
anceftors by whom it was afierted and main' 
tained. I fay nothing of America, becaufe I 
have not yet heard that a' federative republic hai 
been propofed for our imitation; 

That a federative republic founded on corn- 
tnertey if it is not at prefent, muft foon become an 
ariftocracy like that of Holland, rriay be fcifily 
foretold. By the royal and dictatorial ftrain 
ufed by Waihingtou at the opening of the Con- 
grefs, exactly formed upon the model of co^ 
refpondence between the king and the parlia- 
ment in England, they feem to be already in 
pofleffion of a Statdhoider. 

** Rigbtt of Man" profeues to be a commen* 

taryupon the French Declaration of Rights ; bufc 

many of the extravagant and abfurd doctrine* 

laid down in the commentary, do not refult 

X 3 from 
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from the text The Declaration is to be taken 
as ^ wAo/e ; determining the dedu&ions, as well 
as the premifes ; in which the abftraft pofit 
tions are not to be feparated from the practical 
inferences. Though by taking for their ground 
the abftraft nature and origin of man, of which 
we can know hut ltttle, inftead of his pamons a and 
»ffecUons, and feelings and neceffiues in foctety, 
of which we may know a great deal, the au- 
thpurs of this Declaration may have narrowed 
and weakened their foundations ; yet it mult be 
granted, that the practical portions are for the 
jnoft part found and true. All that is real may 
be fafely admitted ; all that is theoretical is at 
beft doubtful and controvertible. To explain 
rny meaning, I will firft examine the ahftrad 
notions, and then the practical inftitutions of 
this celebrated Declaration of Rights ; and in 
this examination, I think, it will appear, that 
all the advantages auerted, as pretended confe- 
rences deriving from thefe abftradl rights, wt 
have long been in full poffeffion of under the 
Englifii government, 

i. Men are torn, and always continue, Jree t 
find equal in rejpeft of their rights : civil dtf-. 
^nSflons therefore can Be founded only on fublk 
mt&ty. 

Thpojems, which arc to ferve for funda- 
mental 
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mental principles, mould be undeniably proved, 
and confift of terms perfectly defined. Inftead 
of this, we are here prefented with a propoii- 
tion, confifting of two parts, but diftanrly con- 
nected with each other : the firft fo general as 
to be almoft unintelligible, falfe if taken in fact, 
and problematical in theory; and the fecond, 
narrowed at once to the confideration of a par- 
ticular fubordinate regulation, which happened 
at that moment to ftand in the way of the pre- 
tenlions of the deputies of the tiers etat taaffume 
the whole powers of government. 

'•Before the truth of the firft part can be ad- 
mitted or denied, it would be neceflary to affix 
fome precife idea to the terms of which it is 
compoied. When it is ftated, as a maximum, 
that ** men are born, and always continue, 
•* free" we mould at leaft have been informed 
what is intended by the word free. " There 
*• is no term," fays Montefquieu, "which has 
•' received more various Significations, or has 
** ftruck men's minds in Co many different 
f* manners, as the word liberty.*" 

Poiiti- 

* This is the reft of the pallage : 

" Some have taken it for the facility of depofing the per- 

•' Tons to whom they had given a tyrannical power ; others, 

w for the facility of elefling tliofe whom tbey aie to obey ; 

" others, 
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Political liberty is indeed afterwards defined in 
this Declaration, to conjijl of " the power of doing 
" whatever does not injure another as limited by 
** the law" 'But this fort of liberty, growing 
out of the eftabliflied law, and befpeaking there- 
fore the pre-exiftence of legal government, can- 
not be the fame with the natural and original 
freedom of man, here declared to be one of his 



' others, for the right to be armed, and the power of exer- 

* citing violence j fome, for the privilege of being governed 
' by a pcrfon of their own nation, or by their own laws. A 
' certain people, for a long time, took liberty, for tbecuftom 

* of wearing a long beard. ■ Some have attached this name 
' to one form of government, and have excluded from it all 
' others. Thofe who have a tafte for republican govern- 
' merit, have placed it in that government ; thofe who hare 
' enjoyed a monarchi al government, have given it to a mo. 
' narchy. In fhort, each have bellowed the appellation of 
1 liberty on the government mod conformable to their cuf- 
' toms, and their inclinations ; and as in a republic men 
' have not always before their eyes, and in fo preiliaga tnan- 
' ner, the inftruments of the evils of which they complain, 
' as the laws appear to fpeak more, and the executors of the 
' law appear to fpeak lefs ; it is common to place it in re- 
' publics, and to exclude it from monarchies. And as in 
' democracies the people appear to do pretty near what they 
' will, liberty has been conlidcred as belonging peculiarly 

1 to that fort of government, becaufe ths/Kvrr of the people 
1 has been confounded with the liberty of the people." 

E.4.L. l.xi. c.t. 
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" /acred unalienable imprefcriptible rights *," 
previous to the eftabliihment of all govern- 
ment. " %%e principle which is to direit the 
** claims of the citizen" muft be a different 
thing from the refult of the laws formed in 
confequence of thefe claims. When liberty is 
declared in one place, to be " a natural impre- 
*' firiptible right of man ;** and in another, to 
be '* a power limited by law ;" two different 
forts of liberty muft be meaned ; and the dif- 
tinclion not being marked, there is a confufion 
of natural liberty with civil liberty. To make 
the fame thing the origin and principle of law, 
and the refult and confequence of the laws, is a 
vicious circle. So that when it is afferted, 
ipeaking of Frenchmen or Europeans, that 
men are bom, and always continue, free t and equal 
$n reJpeB of rights, the liberty fpoken of is not 
natural liberty, becaufe under every govern- 
ment natural liberty muft have been already 
given in exchange for the benefits of fociety ; 
and it is not civil liberty, becaufe civil liberty, 
depending upon the laws, cannot exift'before 
the laws — What liberty then is it ? . 

The equality of the rights of man is fubj^^t 
to the fame difficulties. If this equality is af- 
ferted to be a natural right, previous to the injli- 

* Set the preamble to the Declaration. 

tution 
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iat'ton offccuty, the contrary afiertion is ftlll 
more probable ; for in a pure ftate of nature, 
right and power feern to be perfectly equivalent 
terms ; producing a fyftem of inequality rather 
than of equality * ; and infociety, (as is imme- 
diately afterwards ftated in this very propor- 
tion) civil diftinctions muft be founded, not on 
natural rights, but on " public utility." 

The fecond part of this grand political pror 
blem, this corner {lone of the immenfe edifice 
of univerfal government, is nothing, either in 
fubftance or authority, but the declaration of a 
particular body of men, in regard to a partial 
regulation upon which their own authority hap- 
pened at that moment to depend. As a gene- 
ral.pofition, the term mould obvioufly have been 
civil in/lituiions, comprehending every kind of 
civil eftablimment as well as that of perfonal 
diflinBiom ; but then it could not have ferved 
the particular turn for which it was fabricated. 
Before the deputies from the Iters Ktat to the 
States General could pretend to any right to de j 
clare their body to be the only reprefentatives of 
the nation, it was neceflary to vote away the 



* Among the gregarious or domefticated animals there a 
Co equality — The flrongeft {tag is matter of the rut, and the 
flomeit cock lord of the dunghill. 

civil 

t 
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civil difiinfiions upon which the claims of the 
other branches of the States were founded. So 
that we have here a part of an aflembly, de- 
puted by a part of the nation, founding its au- 
thority upon its own declaration, and giving it- 
felf univerfal dominion by its own vote. It firft 
declares that all civil diiiinclions can only be 
founded on public utility, and then aflumes to 
itfelf (the higheft of all diftin&ions) the exclu- 
sive right of declaring in what public utility 
confifts ; and as might eafily be forefeen, re- 
volving that it coniifts in placing the whole 
powers of the ftate in their own hands— And 
this declaration, dictated by perianal interest 
and directed to a partial purpofe, is propofed to 
us as a univerfal principle " of divine origin ;" 
" of more value to the world than all the laws 
." and ftatutes that have yet been promulgated." 

II. The end of all political affectations, is, the 
prefervaiion of the natural and impreforipttble 
rights of man, and thefe rights are liberty ; pro* 
perty,fecurity, and rcfflancc of opprejjum. 

This theorem is as obfeure aud indefinite and 
difputable as die laft. It is at leaft as probable 
to fay— that the end of all political affectation, is 
tbt happinefi and well-being, of men in fakty i 
and that liberty, property, &c are to be preftryrf 
4rs far as they gontribut* to the general bappittefa. 
y BeCdes 
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Besides the terms .liberty , property, fecurity, art 
capable of a variety of fignificat'ions. 

Liberty is one of the means of happinefs, but 
pot happinefs itfelf. It is only good as it gives 
the power of enjoying the good which we pof- 
iels ; where there is nothing to enjoy it is ufe- 
lefs ; where it can only be employed in doing 
evil to ourfelves or others it is pernicious. A 
man caft away upon a barren rocjt would wil- 
lingly exchange bis liberty for confinement in 
the King's Bench prifoh ; and to fhut up an 
idiot or a madman is an a£t of humanity. Civil 
liberty therefore confifts as much in the re- 
ftraint as in the cxercife of natural liberty; and 
muft be confidercd as fecondary to happinefs; 
and tpade fubordinate to all laws and inftitutious 
for the good of the whole ; left by facriiicing 
every thing elfe, to its prefervation it (hould be- 
come nothing but the permiflion to be mifera- 
ble. " Liberty," fays Roufleau, ** muft al- 
** ways follow the rate of the . laws ; it muft 
** reign or periih with them." 
r ,^ How exclufive property derives from the iw- 
3 rural rights of man, I think it would be more 
than difficult to mew. 

' Security is alfq here a very vague term. Se- 
curity from external enemies depends upon the 
relative ftrength and courage of the nation: 
fecurity upon each other upon good morals and 
4 ftrong 
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ftrong laws powerfully enforced. " It Is the 
" frength of the ftate," fays Rouffeau, " which 
" makes the fecurity of its members." 

And to call reffance of opprejfion one of " the 
" ends of political affociation," feems. little lefs 
than nonfenfe. In civil fociety the natural right 
of refilling particular oppreflion is tranferred 
from the individual to the laws ; and for the 
government to prefuppote in itfelf an intention 
to opprefs the people, and to eftablifh a right 
and power to refift its own decrees, feems quite 
abfurd. 

III. 'the nation is efentially thefource of all Jo~_ ******% 
c/V/v, nor can any individual or any body of men 
be~entitled to any authority which is not exprtfsly 
derived from it. 

We are fomewhere told, that Philip the Se- 
cond's fool faid to him, '* If all your fubjefts 
" were to take it into their heads to fay no every 
" time you fay yes, and yes every time you 
" fay no, where would be then Philip ? " If 
this fort of content is here alluded, certainly no 
law or power or fovereignty can exift any where 
without it ; but if an exprejfed aflent is intended, 
the affertion is fubjeft to infinite difficulty. Is it 
afierted of what is, or of what ought to bet What 
is meaned by the nation ? Every individual col- 
lectively, or a majority of them only ? If the 
former, how is the opinion of each to bccollee- 
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ted'fo as to form a general opinion ? If the lat- 
ter, how is the majority to be afcertained ? Is a 
majority of one voice, for inftance, to give half 
the nation a power to control the other half i * 
Thefe are not mere fubftitutes, but cfiential to 
onderitanding what is here meaned to be efta- 
bliflied. And this pofition after all, underftand 
it how you will, amounts to no more than that 
a democracy is the only legitimate form of go- 
vernment ; a point that ever has been and ever 
will be fubjeft to eternal difpure, which affur- 
edUy neither the French Abbe nor the Ameri- 
can Ex-fecretary are commiflioned to determine. 
In the mean time individuals and bodies of men 
■ will every where remain intitled to all the au- 
thority given to them by the laws for the public 
utility, as long as they receive the obedience, 
which is the tacit con lent of the people, what- 
ever is the form or may have been the begin- 
ning or original fource of the government. 

IV. Political liberty confifii in the power ofi&- 
ing whatever Joes not injure another. The exereift 
of the natural rights of every man has no ether 
limit than thofe which are necejjary to fecure H 
ruery other manthefree exercife of thefe iiohts; 
tmd thefe limits are de terminable only by the law. 

i • Sej;whatiS'£udTeryingeiiiaufly on the artificial rigM 
•f a mqjtriij in the dfp*a/, p. 1x5, Sec. 

V. flu 
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V. 'the law ought to prohibit only aSthms hurt- 
ful tofociety.' What is not prohibited by law Jhould 
not be hindered, nor Jhould any one be cotnpelled to 
that which the law does not require. 

Thcfe -two articles taken together are reduci- 
ble to a Ihort form— That good government con* 
fjls injufi and equitable laws ; and political liberty 
m the power of doing whatever is not prohibited by 
the laws. -C^KD. 

But the good Abbe, by introducing natural 
rights, and confounding them with civil liberty 
—the principles of government with the opera- 
tions of the law — has contrived to render tbefc 
plain truths involved and obfcure. 

VI. The law is an exprejfion of the will of the 
community. All citizens have a right to concur 
either perfonaliy or by their refrefentat'tves on its 

formation. It Jhould be the fame to all, whether 
it protefts or punifbes : and all, being equal in its 

fight ., are equally eligible to all honours, places, 
and employments, according to their different abili- 
ties, without any other dijlinttion than that created 
by their virtues and talents. 

The definition of the law contained in the 
beginning of this article is at beft vague and in* 
complete. A complete definition is exclufively 
applicable to the thing defined, and to nothing 
die; but every exprej/son of the will of the' com- 
munity } is certainly not a. law ; there may be 
Xoogk 
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an exprejjion of the will of the community for war, 
or for peace ; for the removal of a minuter, of 
for the reform of any particular abufe ; and 
though the exprejjion of the will of the community, 
when ftrong and general, will and ought to be 
effectual for thefe purpofes, this exprejjion of the 
will of the community does not conftitute and can- 
not be called a law. And this definition fails, 
not only in the want of general application, but 
in the want of general truth ; for except in a 
limple democracy, the law never is or can be the 
exprejjion of the will of the whole community ; 
but the expreflions of the wills of that part of 
the community delegated or otherwife appointed 
for the purpofe of framing laws. 

A law may perhaps be defined to be *' a ge- 
" neral, promulgated regulation, for the benefit 
" of the community ; enforced by the powers 
" of the laws ;" and the law to be " the ag* 
" g re g ate &n& °f a N In efe regulations :" and 
the affent of the people to the laws is proved by 
their obedience to them. 

The fame confufion of the right of making 
laws, with the power of executing them, and 
with the juftice of their principle, is continued 
through this article. Let \is endeavour to dif- 
entangle them. 

The eftabliihed and exifting law, whatever 

may have been its origin, is only an exprejjta* 
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of the will of the whole community, as it is af» 
Sented to by tacit acquiefcence ; otherwise it 
would be neceflary for every fucceflive member 
of the community to express his formal content 
to each of them refpectively. 

When it is faid that ** all citizens have a right 
" to concur either perfonally or by their repre~ 
* 4 fentatives in the formation of every law," two 
modes of legislation, varying moll eflentially 
from each other, are propoled as equivalent, and 
of indifferent choice. According to the princi- 
ple here laid down, the right of choofing whe- 
ther he will legislate in his own perfon or by 
deputy mull always continue perfonally to re* 
fide in each individual citizen. The will of each 
and everyone muSV, therefore be clearly andex- 
prefsly announced before, in this view, any 
body of delegates can be considered as a com- 
pleat representation of all, and competent to 
difpofe of the general volition. Nay more, 
theSe citizens may refume the power of legif- 
lating perfonally whenever they pleafe, or Sepa- 
rate themfelves into feveral communities, each 
legislating in its own manner, if they cannot 
agree upon any common mode ; So that ac* 
cording to this principle no fixed or permanent 
government can ever be eSbbliShed * ; and the 

word 
* Upon die 23d of December, 1791, on the king's rejec. 
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word citizen is employed to ngnify a member 
oif the community, before the formation of its 
caruftitution, or form of government ; whereas 
the fenfe of the word depends upon its relation 
to fome previous eftabliftied order of things ; 
aiid;has therefore never been the fame in any 
two governments that have exifted. 

That the law fhould be the fame to all % is felf- 
evident ; for a rule that does not bind the whole 
community is not a law, but a partial regula- 
tion. The arbitrary decree of a tyrant, is a com- 
mandment, and not a law, 
■ That rewards and pmijbments ought to be 
equally difpenfed, is alfo obvious ; becaufe they • 
ara difpenfed by the law. . BuS thbtfgh aU men 
are equal in the fight of the law, it does not 
therefore follow, .that all men are equally eligible 
ta all honours, places, and employments ; becaufe 
thefc, not being amongft the natural rights re- 
tained under the new fan&ion of fociety, 'no 
man has any claim upon them in right of his 
abilities, or virtues, or talents — becaufe they are. 
feldom calculated as rewards— becaufe they ar« 
not conferred by the laws, but by (he perfons 

lion of the decree agatnft the non-juring ecclefisftitt, a Doeta- 
tiu of the National Aflembly actually moved to propofe the 
decree to be fanflioned by the electors of the eighty-three 6V 
partmentsl and the municipality of Mayenne executed the 
decMc, notwithftaading it did not pais into a law L .- ■ 

executing 
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executing the government under the laws *, and, 
becaufe, according to the very principles laid. 
down here, diftinffions are exceptions from the 
natural equality of man, to which no man can 
claim any right, and which can therefore be 
only founded on public utility ;_ and being created) 
by iociety for its convenience and advantage only, 
are to be given in the way moft likely to con- 
tribute to the end for which they were inftitutedj 
without regard to any other confideration *. 

VII. Nomanjboutdbeaccufed^arrefted, or held 
m confinement, except in cafes determined by the 
law j and according to the form which it has pre- 
fcribedy (copied from our great charter.) All 
who promote, /elicit * or execute % or caufe to be exe- 
cuted, arbitrary orders ought to be punijhed, and 



* D'Alembei t gives a good reafon why diftinAions mnft b» 
given to birth and fortune rather than to talents. 

" Les hommes ne pouvant etre £gaux, il eft neceftVire 
" pour que la difference entre les unset les autresJbit afiiiree 
" tt paifible, qu'eile foit appuyee fur des avantages qui ne 
" puiflent etre ni difputej ni nics : or e'eft ce qtt'os tgoirvc 
" dam la naiftance & dans la fortune." 

Effhi jur Us Gent de Littrtt. 

In another place he adds, " Quand 1'auteur (Montefquieu) 
" parledel'egalite dansjes democracies il u'entend pas une 
" Sgalite" extrfime, abfbiue, & par confequent chimerique ; 
" il emend cet heurcux equilibre qui rend tous les ettoyens 
" Egakment foumis aux lois et egalement interelles a les 
*" obferrer." Analtft dt VBftkt dtt Loir. 

z every 
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every citken called upon or apprehended according 
to the law ought immediately to obey and renders 
himfelf culpable by refinance. That is, tranflated 
into common language, the laws ought to be 
obeyed, and thofe who refill the laws ought to 
be puniihed.— Q^E, D. 

VIII. 'the law ought to mpofe no other penal' 
tics but Juch as are abfolutely and evidently necef- 
Jary ; and no one ought to be punijhed but in virtue 
of a law promulgated before the offence andlegalfy 
applied. 

The firft part of this article preicribes a juft 
and humane regulation of penal laws ; the Se- 
cond may admit of a doubt*. 

IX Everyman being' prefumed innocent till be 
has been convicled, -whenever his detention become* 
indijpcnfable, all rigour to him, more than is necef- 
jary to fecure his perjbn, ought to be provided 
again/1 by law. 

It were well if this article were eugraved 
upon the walls of every legislative affembly 
room, and every court of criminal judicature, in 
the world. 



* " L'ufage des peuples les plus libit* qui aient jamais cti 
" fur la tern me fait croirc qu'il y a des cas ou ii faut njetnc 
" pour uo moment un voile fur la libert£ commc Too cache 
" les (bttues des dicux." 

Ejf.dtiLtix. I. xii. t. si*, fur let hilt ofpelles fatteudn. 
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X. No man ought to be molefted on account ' of 
his opinions, not even on account of his religious 
opinions, provided bis avowal of them does not dif- 
tstrb the public order efablijked by Jaw. 

Di&ated by reafon and common fcnfe. 

XI. The unrejtramed communication bf thoughts 
and opinions being one of the majt precious rights 
of man, every citizen may /peak, write, and pub- 
UJh freely, provided he is refponJuMe for the abufe 
of this liberty in cafes determined by the law. . 

Equally r'eafonable and true- .— 

XI 1* A puhlic force being necejfary to give fe- 

curity to the rights of men and of citizens, that 
firce is mftituted for the benefit of the community, 

and not for the particular benefit of the perfon with 

whom it is entrufted, 
A truth. 

XIII. A common contribution being necejfary for 
the fupport of the public force, and for defraying 
the other expences of government, it ought to be di- 
vided equally among the members of the community 
according to their abilities. 

Another truth. 

XIV. Every citizen has a right, either by him- 
Jhif or his reprefentativt, to a fret voice in deter- 
mining the nectffity of public contributions, the ap- 
propriation of them, and their amount, mode ofaf- 

ftijhwet and dmratm, 

z 2 Tho 
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The right of the people, by themfelvcs or 
their reprefentativea, in every free government, 
to propofeandaflent to taxes, or in other words 
to tax thernfelves, feems to be confequent upon 
one of the fundamental principles of all civil 
fociety— -fecurity. of froperty. Society having 
originally guaranteed to every man this pwx 
perty, cannot afterwards touch it without his 
content ; and taxes being nothing more than a 
general contribution for the public advantage, 
the people have a right to judge for thernfelves, 
whether the benefit propofed be equal to the 
tax propofed, and to make the purchase or not 
as they fee fit. And this is a right of which 
the people ofught to be above all others tena- 
cious ; for a nation that fubmits to be taxed at 
the will of pertbns benefited by the tax, and not 
paying the tax, hold their liberty* on a very 
precarious foundation. 

XV. Every community has a right to demand 
if ail its agents an account of their conduct. 

This pofition is too vague and general to con- 
vey any practical or precife idea. What is 
meaned by a community t the whole nation ? or 
any particular body ©f men incorporated under 
the law ? Does it mean that the people have a 



* Nothing has every appeared to mo more juft too* to 

eauft of rcfifUoce in America. 
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right to call their reprcfeutatives to account ; o? 
that the legiflative power poffefies this right 
over die executive power ; or does it mean no 
more than that all public officers ought to be 
amenable to. the laws for mifcondu& ? 

XVI. Every community in which afeparation 
of powers and a feenrity of rights is not provided 
far wants a cmjiitution. 

As every conftitution confifts iu tbt diftnbu- 
tion of the different powers, and in the laws giv- 
ing andfecur'mg rights ; the general truth of this 
pofition cannot be denied ; but this feparalion of 
powers ought furely to have been farther ex- 
plained : a popular declaration of rights ought to 
be intelligible to aH, and very few l.believe will 
underfhnd what is meaned by a feparation of 
powers. "All is loft," fays Montefquieu, " if the 
** fame man, or the fame body of the principal 
" men or nobles, or of the people, exercife the 
*• three powers, that of making laws— that of 
** executing the public refbliitions— and that of 
*' judging the crimes and differences of particu- 
". Jars." Were the framers of this declaration 
afraid to explain themfelves on this important 
fubjea I ■ " 

If a feparation of powers is fo cfiential to the 
j*iftsnce of 4 cxmjbtution % why was not the. prin- 
ciple of this fepararien hid down among theft 
funda- 

• 
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fundamental positions.? Are we not led to 
fufpeft from this filencc, that the National Af. 
lembly meaned to come to this feparation as 
late and as little as might be found poffible ? 
Would to God the executive and judicial powers 
daily exercifed by the legislative affembly did 
not give too much force to this iiifpicion *. 

XVII. 'The right to property being inviolable and 
[acred no one ought to be deprived of it, 'except in 
cafes of evident public neceffity., legally afcer- 
tamed, and on condition of a previous juft m-* 
demnhy. 

This article fo far from being evidently true 
ai 4 general petition, or confequent upon what 
has gone before, has, I think, a fufpicious 
afpect. If the right to properly is inviolable and 
/acred, by what fort of .legality is that public 
neceflity to be afcertained by which its inviola- 
bility and facred character at once ceafes ■; or to 
whom is the right to be intnrfted to fupend or 
take away rights that are declared inviolable and 
facred? I know that in free governments the 
legislature Sometimes obliges individuals to 
fell foroe fmall parts of their property to pro- 
cure fome great public convenience, but I confefs 

* In December fjiji, one Le TaHlauhftdhif bouCe vio- 
lated, and bis, perfon and papers leized by an order from • 
Committee of the National Affembly. 

J have 
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I have always considered the exercHe of thn 
power rather juftified by the fmallnefs of the in- 
jury, than by any principle of juftice. The 
principle laid down in this article is betides evi- 
dently in contradiction with that of Article 
XIV. 

I think I have fhewn, that in this Dedara* 
t'ton of Rights the abftraft philofophical princi- 
ples are all at beft problematical and obfeure ; 
but the danger of their uncertainty is for the 
moil part obviated by the practical application of 
them— the real claims. And there is not one of 
thefe real claims which every Englifliman will 
not inftantly recognife as his constitutional right 
inherited from hu fathers, and fettled upon his 
children — that all nun Jhould be equally bound by 
the law — that every man Jhould have the power of 
doing every thing which the law does not prohibit 
—that no man Jhould be imprifoned or otherwife 
mole/led but as the law prefcribes— religious tole- ■ 
ration — liberty of the frefs—that faxes Jhould be 
equally laid — and laid by the reprejenlathes of the 
people— that the agents or minijlen of the govern- 
ment Jhould be amenable to public impeachment—' 
the inviolability of private property— arc all the 
long-eftablilhed rights of Englishmen. 

The foundations of our conftttution are deep 

and ftrong : they are laid in education and 

habit, in manners and religion, in cuftom and 

opinion 
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opinion ; they ire farther ft rengthened by our 
fentimenu and affection, by refpcct and vene- 
ration, by filial piety and parental regard, by 
patriot pride,, and public honour, and national 
glory. The British constitution, like her native 
oak, the fymbol and the inftrument of her na- 
val pre-eminence, ftrikes its roots as deep into 
the earth as it extends its branches towards 
heaven. The florins of faction or the blafts of 
arbitrary power may agitate its head, but can- 
not difturb its bafts. After contending with a 
world in arms, it ftill flourishes in fall vigour 
and beauty ; and will remain to give fhelter to 
generations yet unborn *. 

The foundation of the new government in 
Franoe is, 1 fear, neither fo deeply laid, nor con- 
structed of fuch folid and dnrable materials. By 
fixing their constitution upon difputable abftract 
notions, fuch as the natural and original equality 
or unity of matt, they feem not only to have taken 
fandy and fluctuating ground, but to have laid 
their, foundations as it were above-ground ; open 
to every injury, and expofed toevery attack. In 
ibcieties, fuch as they are, and mult ever be* 

# — . ...qua quantum vertioe in auras 
jEthetiit, taotum radicc in Tartars tendit ; 
Ergo non hiemes ilium, non flabra neque imbres 
Convcllunt; immota manet ; multofque perannos 

Multa vitum vdvena durando feeula vincit ■ 

- 4 where 
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where commerce and the arts and the confe- 
quent inequalities of fortunes and conditions 
cxift, the practice will remain at perpetual vari- 
ance with thcfe principles ; which cannot there- 
fore by any mellownefs of time be brought to 
mix or affimilate with the common feelings and 
opinions of men. Inftead of uniting the exit- 
ing forces m one focus, they are placed in eter- 
nal oppofirion and contention with each other. 
It is made the permanent intereft of the power- 
ful to deftroy ; and of the rich to corrupt ; and 
confequently of the- people to remain in a per- 
petual ftafe of warfare *. 

The 

* The following melancholy pi&ure of the a£tual ftate of 
this reg$turattd nation -was exhibited at the Jacobin club on 
die 18th of December, 1791, by Mr. Rhoedercr, one of the 
principal managers of the Revolution, and a leading orator 
in the confti tutive luTembly 

" We have not peace ; and vet we have not began the 
** war." 

" We are at war ; for the rebels without are in arms, 
" are organifed in legions ; for they have declared chiefs ; 
" for there chiefs have publiflied manifeftoes." 

" We are at war ; for Frenchmen are vexed and infuked 
" in all the neighbouring nations." 

" We are at war ; for what are our revolted priefts, what 
" are our antipatriot clubs, but difguUed fcftions of the 
" armyatCobkntz.?" 

" We are at war ; not indeed at open war, and why I 
" becaufe we are undermined, becaufe we are infulted, be- 
*' caufe we are outraged, with the lame impunity as if we 
a a " were . 
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The only government we read of, which 
took the natural equality of man for its bads, 
is the republic of Sparta ; and there the equa- 
lity was not abftrac"t and nominal, but real and 

offec- 

" were already conquered ; becaufe to treat us as van- 
" quifhed it is unneceflary to be at the rift: or trouble to 
" vanqoifh US." 

" What is the peculiar charac^eriftic of this war ? Is it 
** fimply a foreign war f a war of king againft king, or even 
" of people againft people ? No ; it is a war of man againft 
" man, of Frenchman againft Frenchman, of brothes'againfl 
" brother, combined with a war of prince againft nation. 
" It is a civil war combined with a foreign war." 

" It is a war of nobility againft equality, of privilege 
" againft the common condition, of all the vices againft 
" public and private morals, of every fort of tyranny againft 
*' every fort of liberty and fecu'rity." 
' " The mod dangerous party of our enemies are in the 
" very midft of us ; they are mafked and dilguifed. The 
" patriot may eafily diftinguiftied them by certain figns and 
" tokens which betray the ariftocratift, but the law con- 
" founds them ; and the conftitution of whkh they are the 
" enemies afTures to them all the liberties eftabltfhed fox ci- 
'■' tizens ; the liberty to write, to fpeak, to go and come ; the 
" liberty of religious worfhip ; all the liberties which the 
" conftitution guarantees to all thole who engage under it, 
" are fhared by thofe who abhor the conftitution, and made 
" ufe of by them againft it ; our enemies find in the confti- 
" tution itfelf their arms againft the conftitution. The con- 
V ftitution is the arfenal of the counter- Re volution." 

" This, gentlemen, you perceive is an abfivd and deftruc- 
11 tive order of things ; but as long as what is called peace 
** continues, fo long muft this evil endure in activity" — 

When 
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effectual. Lycurgus faw that the equality of 
man could not confift with inequality of poflef- 
fions. He therefore veiled all property in the 
community, aboliftiing exclufive property in in- 
dividuals ; and to prevent all poffibility of acqui- 
ing perfonal riches, he forbade the ufe of filver 
and gold, and the introduction of commerce and 
the fine arts. All men received a common 
education at the public expence ; were cloathed 
alike at the public charge ; and ferved with the 
fame food at public tables ; and the importation 
of philofophers was ftri&ly prohibited. 

To keep in view and give conftant action to 
that fentiment which was wholly to convert 
the man into the citizen, a general public difci- 
pline, and a very fevere one too, was inftituted ; 
and every citizen of man*s eftate was equally 
charged with the care of the legislative govern- 
ment, which he was not allowed to delegate the 
ufe of to another, but actually executed in his 
own perfbn ; and he was not only eligible to 
all public offices and employments, but bound 

When a mathematician, after working his diagram, finds 
the produce to be anabfurdity, he returns back from whence 
be fet out, certain that there is an crrour fontcwhere. If the 
Revolution has generated an abfiird and tUflruQiv* trdtr tf 
things, tnly to be cured by war ; does not Mr. -Rhoaderer begin 
tofufpeA that there has been want of wifdom in its diro&on. 
apdcooducl? 

All ,--. tO, 
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to execute them. Here the principle and die 
practice were in perfect unifon. And what was 
the immediate and neceffary confequence of this 
extreme and forced equality ? The moft horri- 
ble and abominable of all inequalities among 
men. Thefe free and equal citizens were not 
afliamed to have their ordinary wants adminif- 
tered to by slaves. The Helots, nearly twice as 
numerous as the citizens, were the moft abjed 
of fiaves ; and the cruel indignity with which 
they were treated became proverbial over all 
Greece. 

If civil equality could not be eftablifhed in an 
order of things where every thing was lacri- 
ficed to it, without defboiling another race of 
people of their humanity ; if to prevent the dis- 
tinctions of high and low it became necefiary to 
inftitute the diftin&ions of mafter and flave ; 
how can the equality of man in fociety be made 
the principle of a government, admitting the 
moft eflential and operative of all inequalities 
the inequality of fortunes and pofleflions ? In 
fuch a government the principle and the prac- 
tice muft remain a perpetual exiftmg contradic- 
tion. Wherever there is a right of exclufive 
property, where it is allowable to accumulate 
the eftablifhed figus of traffic, where commerce 
and the imitative and ornamental arts arc culti- 
vated, men muft be divided into rich aad poor ; 

the 
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the original and inexhauftible fources from 
which all other <jivil diftinftions fpontaneoufly 
and neceffarily Bow. 

Roufleau has very truly obferved, that to 
enrich one man many muft be impoverilhed ; fo 
that the number of the relative poor will al- 
ways much exceed that of the rich ; now if 
ever the principles laid down in the " Decla- 
ration of the Rights of Man and of Citizens," 
ihould come to be underftood in the fenfe and. 
to the extent given to it in Thomas Paine's 
pamphlet, that moment will this natural majo- 
rity of the nation be authorifed to aflemble in a 
body, and to addrefs their *' national conftitu- 
*' tive affembly," or their " national legifla- 
" Uve aflembly," or any other afiembly of their 
delegates, in the following language. — " You 
have told us that all men are born equal 'and always 
continue equal tn reJfycEt of their rights— that the 
equal rights of man are imprefcripiible and divine. 
But when you tell us that our rights are equal, 
without giving us the benefits and advantages 
•naturally refulthig from equality of rights, you 
are either ignorant or weak, or cowardly or 
infincore. If we have a right to equality give it 
us ; if we have not, do not mock us with vain 
claims which you cannot or will not realized 
This is adding infult to injustice. Upon your 
own principles what right have any among you 
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to arrogate to yourfelves an unequal fhare of 
the good things of the world ? Every time you 
drive to this affembly in a warm eaiy carriage, 
while the man behind is drenched with the 
rain or benumbed with the cold, you are 
guilty of a grofs and palpable violation of the 
equal rights of man ; and whenever you fit down 
to a luxurious and fuperabundant table, while a 
neighbouring family are in want of a decent and 
fufficient meal, your constitution Hifrers a tem- 
porary fufpenfion. You have abolifhed per- 
gonal distinctions which were nothing, and have 
left untouched the real and effectual diftinclions 
of poor and rich, from which all the reft are ulti- 
mately derived and fupported. How dare you 
under the pretence of" the equal rights of man" 
make laws and iflue decrees to maintain the 
moft flagrant and grievous of all inequalities f 
If men are born equal and derive their equal 
rights immediately from God, by what fort 
of impious right does any man lay claim to 
an unequal fhare of the common benefits 
given by the common father equally to all 
his children ?" What right has any man to 
plant a hedge or build a wall to exclude ano- 
ther from the general gifts of nature ? You 
have acknowledged our equal rights, and 
have left us with all the wants and diftrefles 
and hardships belonging to the worft de- 
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gree of inequality. If the goods of the world 
were before unequally diftributed, at leaft 
they exifted in the country, and a portion of 
them might be obtained by induftryand inge- 
nuity ; but inftead of equalizing the poflef- 
iion you have only leflened the quantity ; 
you have impoverished the rich without any 
benefit to die poor ; inftead of bettering our 
general condition you have made it worfe ; 
inftead of feeding us with real beef and por- 
ter, you would fatisfy our neceffities with 
a mouthful of moonftune. By what fort of 
confent your pretended delegation was at 
firft eftablifhed; by what authority we were 
ever obliged to delegate our right of legislat- 
ing for ourfelves to any man or number of 
men, inftead of exercinng it in our own per- 
ion we will not now enquire. You will not, 
to be fare, tjeny the right we have to fuper- 
fede our delegation and legiflate for ourfelves 
whenever we pleafe * ; and we claim the in- 
ftant exercife of it ; return to your families 

and 

* 1 here invite Mr. Paine to Solve a queftion upon which 
the legality of the prefent conftitution in France fundamen- 
tally depends. 

After having declared, (Declar. of the Rights of Man, ar- 
ticle VI.) " That the law is the expreflion of the general 
" will, and that all citizens have a right to concur perfonaUg 
" er by their reprtfmtalivtt in its formation." — What right 

had 
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and occupations ; we difmifs you from our 
fervice ; we will at this moment legiuate 
for ourfelves. If the principle of our new 
constitution is to be productive of any good, 
it is high time that we mould begin to enjoy 
the fruits of it ; if our rights are equal fo 
fhall be our pofleffions. We will make an 
equal, which is the only equitable, diftribu- 
tion of all things, and then we may perhaps 
delegate fome of you again to fuperintend 
the execution of our decree ; for little legif- 
lation will be neceffary when all things are 
in common. 

Here is the nation in its original charaBer, not 
delegated but met, to confiitutefor itfelf-i guided by 
no rule but the illuminating divine principle of the 
equal rights of man ; and claiming by juft reaibn 
a full and perfect right to all that can be made 
to refult from this great and proKfic principle. 
If there is any thing in the world clear, it is that 
thefe men would argue confequently, and wifely 
too, upon the premifes laid down in Rights of 
Man. If the principle be true, let its natural 
and legitimate offspring be acknowledged, and 
fupported. 



had an aiTembly, delegated according to ancient and abuuve 
forms, to decide, as it does (Comtitut. title III. art. I.J 
" That the nation, from whom alone emanates all the powers, 
*' can onfy txtrcijt them by JtUgatUn." 

The 
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The republican landed afcd^rnonied gentry of 
the north of Ireland, have, it is faid, circulated 
20,000 Rights of Man at twopence a-piece. I 
recommend to their attention the following 
fliort addrefs, which they may, if they pleafe, 
dilpenfe at a farthing. 

** To all Servants, Labourers, Handicrafts- men, 
'* and Manufacturers. 

" Now or never, my boys ! 

" You muft know, my honeft friends, that 
" your mailers and landlords have found out 
*' that the king, and the lords, and bifhops, 
41 and parliament men, ought to be all put 
" down, becaufe, as we are told in the holy 
** fcriptures, God has made all men alike ; and 
" this is very true ; for is not one man made of 
* ( juft the fame flem and blood as another ? Are 
" not your matters and landlords as good men 
" as lords ? and are not you as good men at 
** either of them ? To be Cure you are. 

" I hope all of you have read a new book, 
*' called Rights of Man, or elfe got fomebody 
*' to read it to you. This book (hews as clear 
f* as the fun at noon day, that all men ought to 
** be equal now, the fame as God rrtsde them at 
** firft ; and that kings and bifliops, and lords 
B b " and 
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*' and gentlemeij^are all down right inventions 
*' of t!ic devil. Now, rriy boys, God certainly 
" no more made landlords ancfcpjafters than he 
" did lords and gentlemen ; and 'for my part I 
*' believe the devil had a greater hand in thefe 
*' than in the others, when 1 think how many 
" hard landlords and bad mailers there are in 
" the world. When God had made the world" 
" he gave the fruits of the earth alike to all, 
" but the land to nobody ; and if fc, is, it not a 
" very hard cafe when any of you has planted 
* ( an acre of potatoes with tlic labour of his 
'-' hands and the fweat of his brow that he dares 
'■' not dig one of them to fave hithfelf and his 
*-* family from ftarving ? To be furc it is, and 
" a very wicked thing too." 

*' This book alio (hews as plain as can be, 
*' that you have no need to mind the laws, be- 
*' caufc they were made by men who are dead 
*' and gone ; and you know very well that the 
(t dead have no bufinefs at all to govern the 

" And then it proves that any greater num- 
" ber of people mav make 1 any laws they 
*' pleale iur the reft; and you are to be fure 
" thirty or forty to one againft the gentlefolks; 
** and lo may make whatever laws you like. 

" Now when GoH has made one man juft as 
*' good as another, are not you afliamcd of 
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1 yourfelves to be fervants to your equals r 

; To ftaud behind a man's back not a bit bet* 

ter.than yourfelves, while he refts his lazy 

a— in any eafy chair ? If you are not afhamed 

of this I am fure you ought to be aihamed of 

■ it, and to put an end to it too. 

*' And you, day-labourers, are not you 
; damned fools to work your guts out for poor 
pitiful eight-pence or ten-pence a day, hardly 
enough for the tobacco and whiiky, all the 
while that the farmer (who would ftarveyou. 

■ all if he could get a penny by it) makes per- 
haps two (hillings or half a crown clearj)rQ- 

■ fit, and the idle rafcal of a landlord may be 
five or fix more, all out of your work ? To 
be fure you are; 

*' Why now in this linen trade, there* s many 
a mailer keeps mayhap forty or {\ity men at 
work at loufy ten-pence a day, while he is 
getting as rich as a Jew by your labour ; arid- 
ten to one the fellow does not know how to 
fet a loom or handle a (huttle fo well as the 
worft workman amongft you. Is not this a 
great ftiame ? To be fure it is. 
" Now, my brave boys, what you have to 
do i.; quite eafy. You muft begin by help- 
ing your mailers and landlords to pull down 
king and lords, and bifhops, and every body 

■ above them; and then you mull pull them 

]» b a '* down 
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** down too. For to be fure if all men air 
•' equal there ought to be no fuch things as 
•■ landlords or matters in the world : antfin the 
** mean time you are no better than afles if you 
** don't bring them all to an account every Sa- 
•* turday night, and make them divide all the 
** profits fairly and equally amongft you all. 

'* If you mould be fools enough to. help 
" your mafters to pull down thofe above them, 
" without pulling them down too, let me tell 
" you you will be a great deal worfe off than 
** ever, becaufe yoor mafters will then have all 
" the power in their own hands, and may ufe 
" you juft as they pleafe j and I believe you 
•* know pretty welt how that would be. The 
** beft of them would make yon do a deal of 
" work for a little pay ; and many of them 
" would ufe you as bad as the blacks- in Arae- 
*' rica, if they durft.'* 

Whether from timidity or prudence the au- 
thour of ** Rights of Man " has not carried his 
principles to their fair extent. He has left un- 
touched a thoufaud rights neceffarily flowing 
from the imprefcriptible and unalienable equa- 
lity of man in fociety. The right to tat, for 
example, is at leaft as- natural and imprefcripti- 
ble as the right to legiflate ; it is fomewhat more 
neceflary, and of as ancient and divine original ; 
and when dreffed out in a philofophieal uni- 
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form makes, in my opinion, juft as good a. 
figure. Man is an organized entity whofe vita- 
lity confifts in the action and- re- action of folid 
and fluid parts according to the laws of animal 
motion, which require to be frequently fupplied 
and renewed by the adfcitition of elements taken 
into the mouth, mafticated by the teeth, ingur- 
gitated by the gullet, received into the ftomach ; 
and there by trituration, fermentation, and the 
reft of the chemico- mechanical procefs of di- 
geftion, prepared and affimilated for the purpofe 
of continuing animality ; and without which by 
the natural and imprescriptible laws of anima- 
tion life muft ceafe j the rights therefore to eat 
is " one of thofe natural rights which appertain 
*' to man in right of his exiftence;" "one of 
** thofe which he muft retain in fociety, becaufe 
" the power to execute is as perfect, in the indi- 
" vidual as the right itfclf. It is alio as anci- 
41 ent and of as divine original as that greateil 
" of all truths the unity or equality of man," 
and certainly as ** advantageous to cultivate"— 
" And God faid, behold I have given you every 
** herb bearing feed which is upon the face of all 
4t the earth, and every tree on the which there 
** is the fruit of a tree yielding feed : to you it 
** (hall be for meat."—" Here we are got at the 
** origin of mart and the origin of his rights : 
*• how the world has been governed from that 
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" day to this.is no concern of ours; fcvery civil 
" right grows out of a natural right, and cannot 
"invade thofe natural rights in which the 
** power to execute is as perfect as the right it- 
" felf." Hence it follows that the man who 
appropriates to himfelf a greater quantity of 
the food given by God equally to all than is 
Decenary for his own confumption, acts in defi- 
ance of the natural imprefcriptible equal rights 
of man ; and that he who goes into the kitchen 
or larder of this invader of his natural rights, 
and feizes upon what he wants, acts in ftrict con- 
formity to thofe rights which foaety cannct in- 
vade ; and as to the laws againft theft or bur- 
glary, they are not only in contradiction with the 
unalienable equal rights of man ** but were 
" made by men who having ceafcd to be, have 
** no longer any authority in directing how the 
' " government of the world (hall be organized 
" or adminutered. — It is tile, living and not the 
" dead that are to be accommodated; the rights 
" of the living cannot be„willed away by the 
" manufcript authority of thedcad." 

That the French " Declaration of Rights" 
is conceived in terms too abftra'ct or general, the 
plauiible iyrtem of impracticable inconfiftency 
erected upon it by this brouillon^ is sn undeni- 
able proof. The Abbe Syeycs, who drew it 
wp, faw the immediate; neceility to ilimulate the 
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people into adVion by fome ftrong application ; 
and ventured to delude them with terms which 
from their generality and indefinite nature feem 
to promife every thing, and bind precifely to 
nothing. But perhaps he did not forfee that in 
avoiding one evil another was incurred. The 
real patriots had then to contend with an inve- 
terate defpotifm ; and they have left their fuc- 
ceflbrs in the government to rtruggle with an 
armed and difappointcd populace ; let loofe at 
once from all the ties of opinion, of religion, of 
morals and manners, and ancient cuftoms. If 
indeed it could be proved that they had no other 
alternative, I am ready to allow that this fitu- 
ation of things, bad as it is for the prefent, is 
ftill greatly preferable to the other. An oppor- 
tunity to overturn fuch a defpotifm as that of 
France was to be made ufe of at any riik ; for 
anarchy is but a temporary evil, a ftorm which 
mutt fboner or later fiiblidc into the calm of.or- 
dcr ; but defpotifm is an eilabliihid vice, a dif- 
eaf'c in the very marrow ai>d vitals, prcftn-.thig 
the natural ftrength, and poifoning every lource 
of health and vigour. From any danger of a 
relapfe into this abject ftatv, 1 hope and believe 
the French nation is free ; but when me will 
be put into the pofleifion and full enjoyment of 
the noble property fhe has obtained, or whether 
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it will ever be made the moft of, is not eafy to 
forefee. 

To legiflate according to the principles of 
feme pre-conceived theory, without any regard 
to circumftancesor confideration of practice, is 
no difficult taflc. But fuch an abflraet govern- 
ment will be like an abftracl coat, or an abftraet 
pair of (hoes, fuiting no fhape, and fitted to no 
feet. It is of another fort of difficulty to infti- 
tute a government fuited to the climate and foil 
and fituaiion of a country; to its population 
and extent ; its faculties and difpofitious and 
inclinations ; to the religion and manners and 
genius of the people. To make ufe of things as 
they actually are, with the prophetic view to 
render them all that they are capable of becom- 
ing. A thoufand legiflators in the former mode 
baveeafily been found ; while legiflators of the 
latter defcription have but rarely appeared at 
long intervals in the fucceffive ages of the 
world *. 

The 

* " Any man," fays Roufleau, " may engrave tables of 
*' (tone, or corrupt an oracle, or pretend a fecret commerce 
" with fomc divinity, or teach a bird to fly to his ear, or irr 
*'■ vent fome other grofs deception to Impofe upon the peo- 
'* pie ; but he who can do no more than this though he may 
*' perhaps afiembjc a mob, will never found an empire. The 
" Jewifh law fublifting to this day, the law of Mahomet by 
** which half the world is ftill governed after a thoufand 

" yean 
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* In the regeneration of France, ardently as I 
wifh for the fuccefs of her glorious enterprife, 1 
confefs I can perceive no marks of thofe crea- 
tive powers deftined to give a lifting force and 
diftinguilbed character to their inftitution : to 
invent abftract maxims is as eafy as to engrave 
tables of ftone j but the manners and habits 
and cuftoms and chara&eriftic difpofition of the 
nation, the only permanent ground for fixt 
opinion upon which all government muft ulti- 
mately reft, teems never to have been brought 
into contemplation. The fame philoibpher I 
have juft quoted, lays, " Every change in the 
" cuftoms of a nation, however advantageous in 
•' other refpc&s, is always prejudicial to morals. 
" Cuftoms are the morals of the people 9 
*' when they ceafe to reipect their ancient cuf- 
** toms, there remains no reftraint upon their 
•' paflions, except the laws which may reftrain 
" vicious actions, but cannot reform vicious 
" men. A people who have any morals, and 
'* consequently refpecl the laws, cannot be too 

" years announce the great men by whom they were dic- 
M tated. While the pride of pbilofophy, and the blind 
*< fpirit of party confidenthefe legiflatora as mere fortunate 
" importers, the true politician admires in their inftitu- 
*' tioos, the powerful influence of the genius that pre- 
" fides over durable eftablifhmenta." 

c c •« much 
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" much upon their guard againft the fpecious 
" and dogmatical maxims of philofophers, which 
" by leading him to dcfpifc the laws and cuf- 
" toms of his country, lead to general and-ine- 
" vitable corruption of manners."—-—" The 
" moil important of all laws, that which is 
" written neither on marble nor on brafs, but 
'* on the hearts of the people, which forms the 
"true constitution ofaftate, which ac- 
■' quires every day new force, which, when the 
** other laws become ineffectual or obfolete, re- 
" ftores them or fupplies their place, which 
M preferves in a nation the jpirit of its conftitu- 
" tion, and infenfibly fubftitutes the force of 
" habit in the place of authority, this power- 
" ful and folid law is the manners, the cuf- 
" toms, and above all the opinions of die 
" people." 

The real patriots in France, and numerous I 
believe they are, feem to be animated with as 
pure a zeal as has at any time warmed the hu- 
man breaft. But let them remember that with 
the beft intentions, their honeft ardour lays 
■them constantly open to be practifed upon by 
.artful hypocrites or hot-brained enthufiaits. 
Let them above all beware of thole who flatter 
their darling paflion with too general or extra- 
vagant panegyric. Were it my place fo ofler 

them 
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them advice, I fliould earneftry recommend to 
their particular attention at this moment, the 
following fage ohfervations from their own im- 
mortal Montefquiou. 

" The democratical principle is corrupted, 
" not only when the fpirit of equality is loft, 
*' but when a fpirit of extreme equality is in- 
" trodaced, and every man will be equal with 
" thefe he has chofen to command him. It is 
" then that the people not being able to endure 
" the power they have confided, will do every 
** thing themfeJvcs, deliberate for the fenate, 
" execute for the magistrates, and deprive all 
" the judges. In this ftate of things there is 
** no more any virtue in the republic. The 
" people will perform die functions of the ma- 
•« giftrates, who are no longer refpecred. The 
" deliberations of the lenate have no longer any 
" weight ; no more regard is therefore fliewn 
" to the fenator, nor confequently to elders. 
" Where there is no refpeft for age there will 
" be none for fathers ; hufbands will merit no 
" deference, and mailers no fubmiffion. A 
" general liccntipufnefs will prevail j the re- 
" ftraint of commanding will fatigue like that 
" that of obedience. Women, children, fer- 
" vants will be under no fubordination. There 
c c 2 '* will 
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* will be neither morals nor love of order, nqr 
" in fine any Virtue. 

" There is in the Banquet of Ztnophtm a 
" very natural and fimple picture of a republic 
" where equality has been carried to excefs. 
" Each gueft gives in his turn the reafon why 
" he is fattened with hiflpfelf. " I am Satisfied 
" with myfelf," fays Chamides t " on account 
** of my poverty. When I was rich, I was 
'* obliged to pay court to the evil-fpeakers, 
" well knowing that they might hurt me more 
" than I could hurt them/ The republic was 
** always demanding from me fome new fum j 
" I could not abfent myfelf. Since I am poor, 
" I have acquired authority j nobody threatens 
** me, and I threaten others : I may go or flay* 
" Already the rich rife from their feats to give 
" place to me. I am a king ; I was a Have, I 
" paid a tribute to the republic ; now it keeps 
" me. I no longer fear to lofc; 1 hope ta 
** gain." 

** Democracy has then two. excefies to be 
**- avoided j the fpkit of inequality, which leads 
" to ariftocracy or to the government of one, 
»' and the Jpirit of extreme equality which 
" leads to the deipotifm of one, as the defpotum 
*' of one fiuifljes by conqueft. 

"As 
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' " As fir dklant as it is from heaven-to earth, 
*' To far is the true fpirit of equality from the 
■" fpirit of extreme equality. The former dees 
" not confift in eftablifhing that all ihall com- 
" mand and none be commanded, but in the 
" obedience and command of equals. It does 
" not feek to have no mailers, but to nave 
" equals for mailers. 

" In the ftate of nature men are born in 
" equality, but they cannot remain in it. So- 
" ciery deprives them of it, and they can be- 
" come equal over again only by the laws. 

" Such is the difference between a regulated 
" democracy and one that is not, that in the 
" firft men are equal only as citizens ; and in 
•«■ the latter they are alio equal as magiftrates, 
'* as fenators, as judges, as fathers, as huibands, 
•• as mailers. 

" The natural place of virtue is 
" by the side of liberty, but she wilt 
" no more be found with extreme li* 
** berty than with servitude."* 

God forbid that this ftrong picture, « ct> 
*' peinture bien naive" Ihould ever become the 
portrait of the Revolution in 1790 j but when 
we fee an armed populace diftatiflg to the mu- 
nicipalities, and the municipalities to the le? 
* Efp. 4b Lot*. L. riii. Chap, ii, tit. 

1 giflaturc 
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giflaturej clubs afluming a control over the 
affembly of representatives, and the executive 
power without force or authority; there is 
furely but too much reafon to be alarmed for 
the event. 

I have lately had an opportunity of looking 
in the faces, and liftening to the difcourfes of 
the people of France ; and under the exultation 
of fuccefs, ftrong marks of difappointment and 
discontent may be plainly difcerned. Thole 
who conduced them in the revolution ventured 
upon the dangerous expedient of raifing ex- 
pectations impoffible to be fulfilled. At the 
fonie time that they refted the force of the 
government upon public opinion only, they 
excited that opinion by means that muft pre- 
fcntly fail ; by promifes they are unable to per- 
form. They have placed their only treafure in 
a fond which muft neceftarily fink ; and as it 
is the nature of the people every where, and 
particular of the people in qaeftbn, to love 
extremes, the leaft abafement may lead to 
bankruptcy. The opinion of the people is a 
necefiary fupport to all government, but a bad 
exclufive foundation of government becaufe it 
is for ever liable to be mhtaken or mifled ; fo 
that fuch a government can have no perma- 
nency, confequcndy no force : and a weak go- 
1 vernmcnt 
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vernroent muft always be among the worft of 
governments let its form or denomination be 
what it will. Where the laws cannot be en- 
forced, inftead of protection they will only fur- 
nifli additional means of oppreffion ; they will 
be executed by the ftrong againft the weak, 
whether by an armed populace againft the 
higher orders, or by the higher orders againft a 
depreffed people, or by fubdivifions or perfons 
againft other fubdivifions or other perfons, and 
the ftate will fuffer the miferies of fervitude 
without the advantages of fubordination. 

Id all political aflbciations, where the right 
to exclufive property is admitted as a funda- 
mental principle, the contradictory principle of 
the equality of man cannot be admitted at the 
fame time -, and as the neceflary confequences 
of a principle muft be admitted with the prin- 
ciple, inequality of conditions, neceflarily re- 
fulting from inequality of property, muft alfo 
be admitted. Governments admitting the in- 
equality of poueffions may be divided into two 
forts. In one, the owner of more land than 
he can occupy himfclf employs others to cul- 
tivate it for his benefit, upon condition of 
allowing them a certain portion of the produce, 
adequate to the value of their labour eftimatpd 
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by the means of their fubfiflsnce ; here the 
inequality between the peribn who gives and 
rile perfon who receives is in a great meafure 
balanced by the mutual need they have of each 
other: as long as this reciprocity of intereft is 
maintained the inequality is but little felt : the 
choice and the acceptance are both voluntary, 
and no immediate perfonal dependence is efta- 
blifhed ; and if the (hare the labourer or manu- 
facturer is admitted to is equal to his neccffities, 
I believe in thie ftate of things the happinefs 
which depends upon Society is as equally diftri<> 
buted as tile nature of fbriety admits of: for 
equality of happinefs, the only equality worm 
contending for, does not confift in equality of 
conditions, becaufe happinefs does not proceed 
from conditions ; and when we confider that 
all animals" feem to have been deftined by nature 
to obtain their food by labour*, and that the 
ordinances of nature are never tran/greffed with 
impunity, we mall be apt to think that there 
is much left difference in the fum of happinefs 
between thefc who labour and thofe who reft 
than is commonly fuppofcd. 

In governments where the inequalities rf 

* p a ter ipfe eolendi 

Haud facilcm effa viam voluit. 

condi- 
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conditions proceed by infenfible gradations, and ■ 
are united to each other by reciprocal benefits j 
where the moral dependencies are mutual, and 
confequently perfonal dependence is null ; . 
where the fpirit of inequality of pofTeffions is 
corrected by the fpirit of equality in the law ; 
and where a great majority of the whole have a 
real mare in the benefits of the world, men are 
immenfe gainers by fociety, which by increafing ■ 
their numbers and multiplying their means adds 
infinitely to the common exifting fum of hapi 
pinefs. 

There is another order or rather diforder of 
things, where inftead of equal law, men are 
governed by die arbitrary wills of men } and the 
facred name of law is impioufly preftituted to 
partial and or/prefliTe declarations of power ; 
where one man commands the fervices of an- 
other without admitting him to any fharc in 
the benefit he is employed to produce; Every 
government which fupports this extreme in- 
equality is a monftrous evil ; and where this 
abominable principle is carried fo far that the 
many are devoured by the few, a fociety fo con- 
(lituted is the greatefl c'urfe with which huma- 
nity can be vinted*. To fucha nation^ debafed 
below the power of refinance, a plague or in 
earthquake is a dcfirable cataftrorfhe. 

d a Peo* 
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People of England ! You are of all nation's 
the happieft while you know your own happi- 
nefs; you enjoy a greater mare and a more 
■ equal proportion of the comforts and conveni- 
encies of life than perhaps any people here ever 
done before. Your property is fecure and your 
perfons free. You owe fubmiffion to the law, 
but fubje&ion to no man. You may freely fpeak 
and freely aft all that a wife man can wifh to 
fay, or a good man to do. You are bound by 
laws equal and mild, and honeftly adminiftered. 
Your government is all powerful under the law, 
and without force againft the law. The voice 
of the nation alone when diftincUy heard » 
always of Sufficient energy to repeal every abufe, 
and to cdhftrain every neceffary reform. You 
have reputation and plenty and peace ! Hail 
happy land 1 fertile in the gifts of nature j frr^ 
tile in men worthy to enjoy them ! 

Salve, magna parens frugOm, Satumia tcllusy 
Magna virum— 

So long as you remain true to yourfelves, nei- 
ther fraud nor force mall prevail againft you. 
When you fall it muft be by your own hand. 
If you Pilfer the corruption of venality to poifon 
every feurce of public virtue, remember that 
the feller is ftill more defpicable than the pur- 
chafer in this infamous traffic* If you allow 
2 the 
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Ac manly lines with which a hardy climate 
and a free constitution have marked your na- 
tional character, to be defaced and obliterated 
by I know not what apifh effeminacy of man- 
ners under the name of fafhion, know that laws 
without morals are empty forms j that liberty 
difdains to inhabit a nation enervated with petty 
luxuries and frivolous purfuits. If you learn from 
the vain babble of fophifts to delpife the plain 
virtues of your fathers, you will be defpifed in 
your turn by your fons, a ftill more profligate 
generation. When a greedy ambitious minifter 
gulls you into fooliih confidence, or an impu- 
dent juggler impofes upon your fimple credulity, 
they do no more than follow their trade ; but 
you, when you come to eat the bitter fruit of 
your folly, will excite fcorn but no commifera- 
tion ; for though ambition may have fomething 
of eclat and hypocrify fomething of ingenuity, 
the ftupid imbecilljty of a willing dupe has no- 
thing to oppofe to the contempt and ridicule of 
mankind. 

But to return to Mr. Paine, after all 
his vapouring about imprefcriptible principles 
and antecedent conftitutions ; he feems to be 
himfelf aware that he has only removed the 
difficulty one ftep farther. To the elephant 
upon which the world is fupported he has 
o p 2 added 
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added a tortife, but if you afk upon what the 
tortife ftands, he fluffs his ground ; one while 
we arc referred to " the nation in its original 
character, conftituting for the nation on its or- 
ganized character ;" another while to "father 
Adam" and *' the divine unity of man in the 
creation ;" and at laft he is conftrained to allow 
that government muft after all depend upon 
circumjlances and conveniences and opinions ! 

.The circumstances of the world (he (ays) 
are continually changing, and the opinions of 
men change ajfs, and as government is for the 
living ana for- the dead, t't is the living only that 
can have any right to it. That .which may be 
thought right or convenient in one age may 
he found wrong or inconvenient in another — and 
then what becomes of his eternal laws and 
eternal conftitutions ; for from hence it follows 
that no man can have a right to lay down im- 
prefcriptible unalienable rules, to diretfk the 
" future claims of citizens," or to reftrain the 
free exercife of future opinions. 

By what fecret power of alchirhy the deputies 
of the Tiers Etat to the ftates general in France 
tranfmuted themfelves into the general reprefen- 
tativee of man, of power to constitute for all 
nations and all generations, Mr. Paine has not 
indeed attempted to fliew. He has confined him- 

felf 
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felf to a fimple relation of the fact. — *' After va- 
" rious altercations the Tiers Etat t or commons 
** as they were then called, declared them- 
" selves, on a motion made for that purpofe 
" by the Abbe Sieyes, the reprefentatives of 
" the Bation ;" becaufe *' they began to con- 
" fider ariftocracy as a kind of fungus growing 
•' out of the corruption of fociety, on which 
" point they were not only refolute but fome- 
" what difdainful — and this proceeding extin- 
" guifhed the flile of Etats Generaux or States 
*' General, and erected it into the ftile otFAffem* 
** ble National % or National Aflemblj." Here 
is an act of aflumption " of far other mag- 
" nitude and confequence than that by which 
** the Englilh parliament empowered itfelf to 
" fit for feven years." The one is an imme- 
diate aflumption of power ; the other only 
an aflumption of lefs limited duration ; one 
was aflumed in direct oppofition to the co- 
exiftent powers of the flatc, and the other with 
their full confent. 

It ftill then remains for Mr. Paine to explain 
according to the principle? he has laid down, 
how the deputies from the Tiers Etat could be 
converted by their own vote into " the per- 
" fonal focial compact"—" the delegates, of 
" the nation in its original character j" — or 

how 
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how they could give th«mfelves that " right 
- *' of reform," which he fays, ** is in the na- 
" tion in its original character only j" till ho 
docs this, we, who are unrcgenerate and tin-? 
jDaminate, will continue to fpeak of the French 
revolution in common intelligible terms j as an 
event brought about by the ordinary motives 
of alteration, expectation of advantage and com- 
mon confent, and by fuch particular means as 
the cjreumftances and difpofitions required > 
excellent in its general object, and tendency, 
doubtful in its progrefs and event. 

When our author comes to draw his com* 
parifon between the Engliih and French con- 
ftitutions, he confines himfelf to the following 
articles. The mode ofeleSlions — the game laws*, 
— members of the legijlature holding offices of go- 
vernment — the right of declaring war — the de~ 
firuilhn of titles — and of the ariflocracy—tbe 
reformation of the cburcb ejlablijhfyent -f, and 
univer- 

* Amongft the dcfe&s of the con/fitutian, one fhould not 
have expected to find the game laws which are mere partial 
regulations. By what principle of juftice the owner of 
(he land when he lets it to another, may not fUpulate for 
any refenre he picafes, is not eafy to underftand. That the 
penalties under thefe laws are abominably too fevere is 
is ecrtain ; and that that the*y ought to be mitigated or 
repealed; but the principle of themfeems juft and fair. 

+ In my Letter to Mr. Burke t I have endeavoured to. 

fhew 
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Univerfal toleration. But the object of this art-* 
fwer is to {hew, that whatever of thcfe points 
(fome of which are legiflative, fome minifterial; 
and but a few constitutional} are not already in 
our pofleflion, and are worth contending for* 
may be attained by legal constitutional means* 
without running to the perilous experiment of - 
radical innovation. The fuperiority of the: 
Engliih over the French constitution in the 
two mafter points j I mean the giving a limited 
and ufeful direction to the neceflarily exhting 
ariftocratical force ; and the placing in the 
crown a fufficient, effective, independent power 
to maintain the balance upon which the ex- 
igence of the constitution depends ; I hate al- 
ready endeavoured to prove ; but before I pro- 
ceed to the confideration of the reft of theft, 

fiicw, that the extreme inequality of the p'rovifion made 
for the clergy tends to degrade the clerical character; 
that the ecclefiaftical jurifdi&ion is a heavy greivance, 
uncompensated by any advantage ; the teft aft an unjnft 
and impolitic reftraint ; and tytlics an unequal unproduc- 
tive oppreffive tax upon induftry ; that thcfe are " the 
dregs of time-f'" upon which the ecclefiauical Hate has 
too long continued. But though 1 maintain againfi Mr. 
Mr. Burke, that thefe are ftxong objects of reform, I 
will alfo maintain againft Mr. Paine, that being attaina- 
ble by conilttutional modes of reform ; they are no caufes 
for detraction. 

f Lord Bicoiu 

articles, 
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articles, I have fomethmg to fay upon that 6b* 
jettion to diftinclions in fociety, which he 
places at the head of his argument, drawn from 
the defcent of land according to the common 
law of England. 

" The nature and character of ariftocracy/' 
he fays,. " ihews itfelf to us in this law. It 
" is a law againft every law of nature, and na- 
" ture herfelf calls for its deftru&ion. Efta- 
" bHfh family juftice and ariftocracy fells* By 
" the ariftocratieal law of primogeniture/^, 
" in a family of fix children five are expofed. 
•* Ariftocracy has never more than one child. 
** The reft are thrown to the canibal for his 
" prey, and the natural parent prepares the 
" unnatural repaft-— -AH the children which 
" the ariftocracy difowns, which are all, ex- 
•• cept the eldeft, are in general caft like or- 
" phans on a pariih — With what kind of pa- 
" rental affection can the father or mother 
** contemplate their younger offspring ? by 
" marriage they are their heirs, but by arifto- 

** cracy they are baftards and orphans." 

I have quoted this paffage' at fome length 
. as an extraordinary example of bold and 
diihoneft mifreprefentation. Would not any 
man, without previous information, infer from 
it, that by the laws- of England parents are 
obliged to leave the whole of their property to 

their 
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their eldeft and nothing to the reflr? WuT not 
a foreigner who reads Droits tks Hmmts be fur* 
prized to learn that not with ftanding aU that is 
there fo impudently aflerted, in England every 
man is perfectly free to bequeath or fettle his 
property no all his children, in any divifion Of 
proportion he thinks proper, or to make any 
other difpofition of it whatever ? arid mat St 
oclualky is the general practice to make an am- 
ple proportionate provifion for them all P A 
man who can thus defcend to impofe upon the 
ignorant and vulgar, for the lake of calumniat- 
ing a ddcription of perfons, whom he hates 
becaufe he envies, is farely unworthy of all 
credit and regard. . : ' 

Exclusive pouemon of property "being- no 
natural right,, bat an artificial right, founded 
on the laws- of fociety merely ; provided it is 
Secured to the rightful claimant, there is no- 
thing over which fociety has a more undoubt- 
ed and original decifion, 'than over the rights 
upon which the laws of poffeffion mall be, 
cltablifhcd. -In Sparta, the fociety, -defirous of 
maintaining a perfect democratic equality, 
vcfted all property in the republic ; and under 
the feudal fyftem, the grand fiefs were unalien- 
able. Thefb were the two extremes ; but be- 
ing analagous to the inftitutions which were 
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intended to be Supported, admitting the prin- 
ciple, they were wife . regulations. In the 
Englim government, where the beft parts of 
every principle of government arc £6 happily 
blended together to compofe a whole, fome- 
thing of the fpirit of each has beerf preferred in 
the regulation of property. To give fome 
fupport to the ariflocratical principle, on the 
admiffion of which to its due weight in the ba- 
lance we think the lecurity of our confHtutkm 
depends, in cafes where no previous difpofition 
has been made, the law gives the hind to the heir 
male, and, divides the perfonal property, which 
muft generally bear fome confiderable proportion 
to it, among the heirs general * ; but the exclu- 
sive rigor of the Gothic inftitution has been 
wholly foftened or done away by allowing pa- 
rents or poucuors the full power to alienate or 
divide their lordihips or eftates as tbey pleaie j 
and perhaps a better order of fociety has never 
exifted any where than on the eftate of an 
Englifh gentleman, living in the midft of his 
tenants ot yeomanry, ufing the income of hit 
eftate for its improvement, interested to pro- 
jnote the benefit of all for his advantage as well 
as his Satisfaction, and providing for the here- 
ditary continuance of this partriarchal ftate by 
* How is it in America ? 

3 leaving 
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leaving a representative nurtured in the lame 
habits in the midft of a riling generation . Ex-i 
clufive property feems to benefit the general 
community by increasing the general produce, 
this may be exemplified by obferving how little 
productive common lands are in proportion to 
tbofe which are private property. That go- 
vernment under which fociety is carried to the 
greateft degree of number and perfection, and 
con&quently the general fum of general 
happinefs the moft increifed, I fufpeft is 
thereby proved to be the beft, be its form what 
it may. 

To return to the order of Mr. Paine's ob- 
jections. '■ 

The refrefmtation comes next to be confider-: 
ed; and this has always been one of the ftrong- 
eft batteries of the democratifts, againft the- 
actual constitution of England. " The county 
** of York," iays Mr. Paine, " which contains 
" near a million of fouls, . fends two county 
" members, fo does the, county of Rutland, 
*' which contains not an hundredth part of that 
" number." By one of the commonefr of all 
errors in moral calculations he miftakes the 
means for the end. He forgets that the ob- 
ject in view is to obtain a body of reprelen- 
fatives proper and adequate to the purpofes 
e e 2 for 
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for which they are . defigned* and that if this 
is. obtained it is of no cooiequence whether 
Thomas (hall have as many fqware inches or 
cubic ounces of reprefentation as John. The 
members of the.Houfe of Common* are not 
the representatives of Rutlarrdfhirc or York* 
{hire, but the reprofentatives of the nation *, 
and , a thouiand freeholders in one are juft ai 
likely to fend «p good men and true as twenty 
tbculand in the other. This objection might 
perhaps apply to a congrefs of deputies from 
feparate ftatcs, but & here of no weight at all 
In theory, a more ftrong and fpecious ground 
of inequality than tfa|s might I think- have 
been taken. The county members are fiip- 
pofed to be &nf up by the landed intercft, 
and - the pBf&na| and commercial iritereft tP 
be fepr-efcnted by the citizens and burgedes t 
apd this is not a fpeculative, but a real divifiae; 
for though Rdtlandfliire and Yorkshire can have 
no feparate inteTcfts, the landed and monied in- 
tcrcfts may frequently come m competition with 
each other. The difproportion in number be- 

* *?The Kprefent*rivet named by the department,** (&j»i 
^' French -Conftltution, Table iii. Chap. i. Set*, ir- 
A&viL) "■ flwll . npt be the reprefentatitea of a parfr 

" cuiar department, but of the pajkm cntiie, qor »»y 
. *f they receive ao.y mandaje,** 

fween 
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twecn the reprcfentatives of the landed and 
iwonied property, of two to one, might therefore 
appear an eJTential inequality : but the practice 
has ihewn it to be otherwife -, and no fubjecl: of 
complaint has been found in the predominancy 
of the monied intereft in parliament ; nay, per- 
haps the fuperiority in numbers of die citizens 
and burgsfles over the knights, may have for- 
tunately operated to prevent the depref&on of 
the trading intereft, by the weight of landed 
property ; for the prejudices of what were called 
the country gentlemen, before the advantages of 
commerce to the value of land were fo fully and fo 
experimentally underftood as they are at prelent, 
have often ran high upon this point ; and when 
we confider, that the great eftates are ftrongly 
represented in the. Home of Lords, we mall be 
perhaps led to think, that this apparent in- 
equality, inftead of being a defect, may have 
operated to enfure a balance enential to the pro- 
grefs of the nation towards its prefect elevation, 
* But," continues Thomas, " the conftirutkm 
'* of France fays, that every man who pays a tax 
" of fixty fous (as. 6d, Engltth), is an elector." 
What will be placed againft this ? Til) wc admit 
the excellency of this principle of representation, 
J do not fee that it is neccflary to place any thing 
agajnft it. If it is intended by this fyftem, that 

all 
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all taxable property mall be reprefehted, and 
that a vote for it fliall be eftimatcd at futry fous ; 
every man ought to have as many votes as he 
pays half-crowns into the treafury ; as was in a 
degree inflituted by the clafles and ceqturies of 
Rome *. 

The French conftitution attributes 295 re- 
prefentations to the land, 24 9 to population, and 
249 to the contribution of taxes: but how the 
reparation can be made, is not, I think, eafy to 
comprehend : for when the landed and monied 
interefts are reprefented, the third divifion feems 
to merge in the other two. Another of 
Thomas's objections, is to the origin of our 
reprefentatibn : but this is an objection merely 
historical ; for we have only to oppoie to this 
learned writer, other writers of equal authority, 
and the force ' of the objection rauft be taken 

* When the people voted by ajfijjment, the firft clafs,. 
in which were included the patricians, fenators, &c, con- 
tained 98 centuries ; and the fixth or laft clafs (hy.ftr die 
moft numerous) confifting of tne lower orderi, contained 
only one century ; and when 97 centuries, out of 193 of 
which they confined, had voted one way, the majority was 
declared ; fo that every thing was commonly decided by 
the higher orders before the lower and more numcreous 
clafles were called upon to vote at all. This was wholly 
ariftocratical, as deliberation by affeffnwnt rauft always be 
if the proportion is preferred) ' , 

away, 
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away, or at lead fufpendcd. According toliiiti, 
our fyftem of representation owes its origin to 
William the Conqueror. Seldon, Cambden, 
Rapin, Hume, trace it to our Anglo-Saxon an- 
cestors, the Wittena Gemot the magnum con- 
cilium or commune concilium* and Montefquiou 
fees its origin at a Still greater distance, in the 
government of the ancient Germans, as defcribed 
by Tacitus. But Thomas's object was merely 
to make it odious ; and for this purpoSe, he very 
aristocratically condefcends to reproach it with 
the fuppofed obloquy of its birth. In con- 
■ templating the fuperior beauty of the French 
conftitution, he, is particularly Struck with the 
accuracy of calculation fo neatly fummed up, 
that of the three divisions of reprefentation, two 
are balanced to a fraction, and the third differs 
only in two aliquot parts out of 745 *. Little 
minds, as Montefquiou has obferved on this 
very occasion, are apt to be captivated with 
little proportions of order. But to afcertain 
the worth of a principle, or the value of an 
cxifting infiitution, men of practical fenfe will 
not begin by analyfing their parts, or tracing 
their origin, but by enquiring into their ef- 

* This, I fuppofe, is what he calls " mfoning from 
" minutiae to magnitude." 

feas. 
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fc#B. iTthey find thefe good, they will pro- 
nounce the cauies by which they are produced, 
to be good .alio. They will not object, to the 
military and delicious juice's of the fruit, became 
k reprefents no regular mathematical form, or 
becaufc its &p may have been raifed from a 
r dunghill. 

' Having confidercd the .obje&ions of mis 
•writer to the cwftitutianal reprefentation, we 
■come to his fecond head of objection j " That 
" the town of Old Saruro, which contains not 
" three hqufes,. lends two members, and the 
** town of Mapcheftcr, which contains upwards 
" 6o,o«o fouls, is not admitted to fend any." 
But this defect, &> fer from belonging to the 
.coaititution, is a mere depredation made upon 
it by the inevitable accidents. of time. The 
members for Old Sarum, who now represent 
.uninhabited walls, were formerly fent up by 
a flourifliing town; when Manchester, which 
once fent up members, had become fb poor as 
,to defire to be relieved from the burthen. To 
remove the reprefentation from places which 
time has annihilated to the towns which have 
'rucn up in their places, is not to innovate but to 
reftore. But Thomas, who loves us not, and 
has now the fuccefs«of his prophecy fuperadded 
to his former hate, would be forry that the edi- 
fice 
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fice ihould be repaired which he propofes to 
deftroy j he objects therefore to a legislative re- 
medy, became ** a government cannot poffefs a 
right to alter itfelf ;" but if it may not pull down 
the building, it tnuft poffefs the right of repair 
again/1 time and accident ; and the right to 
preserve is neither the right to alter nor to 
deftroy. .* 

There is one good arifing- from the moft 
abufive of thefe publications, that the. more the 
queftion is agitated, the more the neceffity will 
appear for taking away this reproachful diforder, 
with the bafe traffic, the turpe commercium it 
creates, emphatically called after a great au- 
thority the rotten part of,the constitution. This 
reform may, it ought to be, nay, I think it 
mull be fpeedily obtained. It cannot be brought 
forward under more fortunate auipices. It. was 
the laft legacy of the dying Chatham, and the 
virgin effort of our prefent minifter. His honour 
and piety are both engaged to' perfevere in it to 
effeft. And if the fon's face is not ftamped 
with thofe grand and prominent features, which 
gave fuch irrefiftible command to the counten- 
ance of the father, his powers of influence are 
not lefs efficacious. After ten years, his bell 
friends will advife him to fecure fome one action 
of eclat againft the mutability of human affairs. 
f f Though 
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Though he now Hands like a Cbloflus, with 
one foot on the throne and another on the peo- 
ple, the caprice of fortune may have already de- 
creed fome fetal reverfe. As in common life, 
perfons who have any property to difpoie of, 
do not wait for the warnings of mortality to make 
their laft. will, the man whole name is deftined 
to defcend to pofterity will labour betimes that 
it mall not go down unaccompanied with fome 
honourable addition. In the vigour of his career, 
he will not forget that the day muft come when 
all his glories will be comprised in the narrow 
compafs of an epitaph. Cuftoms and excife, 
and three per cents, will make but a forry 
figure upon marble. Here lies the Man 

WHO RESTORED THE CONSTITUTIONAL RE- 
PRESENTATION, would be no inglorious inicrip- 
tion. 

At page 82, there is the following curious 
note. " When in any country we fee extraor- 
** dinary circumilances taking place, they na- 
'.' turally lead any man who has a talent for ob- 
" fervation and inveftigatlcn, to enquire into the 
" caufes. The manufacturers of Manchefter, 
". Birmingham, and Sheffield, are the principal 
"manufacturers in England. From whence 
". did. this arife ? A little obfervataon will ex- 
« plain the cafe. The : principal* and the ge- 
nerality 
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*' nerallity of the inhabitants of thofe places,- 
" are not of what is called in England, the cburcb 
" ejiablijhed by law j and they, or their fathers,- 
" (for it is within but a few years), withdrew 
" from the perfecution of the chartered towns, 
" where teft-laws more* particularly operate, 
" and eftablifhed a fort of afylum for themfelves 
* ( in thofe places. It was the only afylum that 
" then offered, for the reft of Europe was worfe. 
" — But the cafe is now changing. France and 
*' America bid all comers welcome, and initiate 
" them into all the rights of citizenfhip. Po- 
*.* licy and intereft, therefore, will, but perhaps 
** too late, dictate in England, what rcafon and 
*• jufttce could not. Thofe manufacturers are 
" withdrawing, and are arifing in other places. 
" There is now erecting at Pafley, three miles 
" from Paris, a large cotton-mill, and feveral 
" are already erected in America. Soon after 
** the rejecting the Bill for repealing the left* 
** law, one of the richeft manufacturers in Eng- 
" land faid in my hearing, " England, Sir, is 
" not a country for a diffenter to live in—we 
** muft go to France." Thefe are truths, and 
" it is doing juftice to both parties to tell them. 
" It is chiefly the diucnters who have carried 
" Englifh manufactures to the height they are 
" now at, and the fame men have it in their 
" power to carry them away ; and though thofe 

T f 2 " manU- 
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" manufactures will afterwards continue to be 
" made in thofe places, the foreign market will 
" be loft. There are frequently appearing in 
" the London Gazette, extracts from certain 
"'acts to prevent machines and perfons, as far 
" as they can extend to perfons, from going out 
" of the country. It appears from thefe, that 
" the ill effects of the teft-laws and church- 
'* eftablifhment begin to be much fufpected ; 
*' but the remedy of force can never fupply the 
" remedy of reafon. In the progrefs of lefs 
** than a century, alt the unreprefented part of 
" England, of all denominations, which is at 
«' Ieaft a hundred times the moft numerous, 
"'may begin to feel the neoeffity of a conftitu- 
" tion, and then all thofe matters will come 
" regularly before them." 

But, i . It is falfe that thefe towns either were 
at firft, or ever have been colonies of diuenters, 
driven from the chartered towns. 

2. It is not true, that the generality or even 
majority of their inhabitants are diffehters, as 
has been but too fatally fhewn in the late tu- 
mults at Birmingham. 

3. Manufacturers have nothing do with the 
teft laws any where. 

4. There is as large a proportion of diuenters 
at Leeds, Norwich, Nottingham, Leicefter, 
Derby, &c. as in the unchartered towns, and 

in 
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nl feveral of them the corporation is in the dif- 
fering intercft. 

5. The erection of " one cotton mill in 
" France," and " feveral in America," brought 
as a fole proof that " the manufactories are ■with- 
drawing from England," is perfectly ludicrous. 

6. What was laid to Mr. Paine by his rich * 
diflen ter in a moment of disappointment, proves 
nothing but the anger of the man. He has 
probably thought better of it fince j and if not, 
we- may very (afely allow all thofe who think 
" England no; a country to live in," to go where 
they can find a better. 

7. The parliament being (as is (hewn elfe- 
where) the reprefentatives of the whole nation, 
and not of any particular diftricts, it is abfurd-to 
(ay that any part of it is unreprefented ; and the 
towns in queftion are not only generally but par- 
ticularly reprefented. Mr. Paine might have 
been eafily informed for inftance, that Sir 
Robert Lawley is the immediate reprefentative 
of Birmingham. 

In the text to which this note belongs, he 
compares the erection of a (ingle cotton mill in 
France, and one or two in America, with the 
Inquifition in Spain and the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes in France, as an equal proof of 
the bad government actually exifting in England. 

—So 
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—So fiauch for Thomas's candour and inge- 
nuity, as well as " his talents for observation 
" and invcftigation." 

I have already obftrved that though I think 
the constitution of our government the beft that 
has hitherto been devifed, the beft cannot be fe- 
ctrfed againft abufe and decay. Time has made 
a breach in the conftitutional reprefentation : and 
en the odium of corrupt influence, I am ready 
to concede to Mr. Paine all mat he expofes in 
pointed and lively terms. But corrupt influence 
is not the conftitution, but a difeafe growing out 
of a vicious infe&ion in its component parts, 
which could not be removed by any change of 
ftrucmre, fo long as the lame infected parts mud 
jieceflarily be re-employed in the conformation. 
If there was no venality, there could be no cor- 
ruption ; and no form of government that ever 
did or will exift, can prevent men, who efteem 
money more than liberty, from offering to fale 
whatever mare of that liberty they have it in 
their power to difpofe of. When venality has 
once pervaded a nation, the greater (hare the 
people have immediately in the government, the 
more fimple the pofleffion of their liberties is; 
the greater is the facility with which they may 
drive their bargain : lb that if it be true, as I 
believe, that venality is the infeparable compa- 
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nion of luxury, and luxury, the neceflary atten- 
dant upon riches and commerce, it will appear 
to be an extraordinary proof of the excellent 
contrivance of our constitution, that this rich 
commercial luxurious nation mould have pre- 
ferved its liberties rather increafed than di- 
minifhed during fo long a period ; for whatever 
caufe we may have for apprchenfion for the fu- 
ture, certain it is that we do now enjoy as much 
civil liberty as any people have ever poifefled 5 
as much perhaps as can confift with the force 
neceflary to preferve fecurity and order in a flate 
of general corruption of morals. For the power 
of government muft be made proportionate to 
the crimes it has to punifh or reftrain. Our 
bufinefs is not therefore to innovate, but to pre- 
ferve and reftore. Our perfons and properties 
are fecure, and we have the rare felicity to live 
in times, when beyond any example, men may 
freely communicate the freeft opinions— rari 
temporum felicitate, ubi fentire qua? velis, et qui 
fentias dicere licet — Would we change with 
France, where befides the neceflary reflxiftions 
of the government and the laws, all men are 
fubjefi: to the capricious command of mobs and 
(elf-formed focieties ? No man of common fenfe 
who has taken a view of the two countries, 
would admit the idea for a moment. And if 

there 
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there is lefs practical liberty in France, their 
liberty minds alfo upon lefs fecure foundations, 
becaufe the people are intrufted with the im- 
mediate management of what they have never 
known how to conduit. If ever the popular 
energy by which the government in France is 
at prefent maintained comes to fubfide j if ever 
the French people mould be driven to allocate 
the ideas of their actual and increasing mife- 
ries with the principles and practices of their 
new government, they may, and moft pro- 
bably will fell or yield up their rights and liber- 
ties to perfons taking ground upon the old con- 
ftitution. Thofe who admire the facility with 
which the French revolution was accomplished, 
mould recollect, that with the feme facility a 
counter revolution may be effected. If it be 
true that " for a nation to be free, it is fuf- 
ficient that fhe wills it," it is ftill more true that 
for a nation, politically conftituted as France is, 
to refign her freedom, it is fufflcient that lhe 
wills It j for it is certainly more eafy to refign 
rights than to maintain them. In one day 
tyranny was overturned ; and in one day may 
liberty, like another Aftraa take her flight 
to heaven. The conftitution of, France 
has provided no flrrong holds, no outworks 
ragainft the temporary deduction, or bribery of 
1 the 
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the people. No ufe has been made of that 
great political as well as mechanical principle, 
the opposition of contending forces, fo happily 
employed in our admirable conftitution. In 
England every individual may indeed fell his 
vote, becaufe that is what no form of govern- 
ment can poflibly prevent ; and under every 
pofllble mode of legislation unjuft or oppreflive 
laws may be made ; but neither the people for 
themfelves, nor the branches of which the go- 
vernment confifts, can alienate any of their ge- 
neral rights, or the refpective powers intrufted 
with each for the general good, without the 
formal confent of the three in the firft inftancej 
And an ultimate appeal to the people. Each may 
difli pate or mifapply their income ; but none can 
without the confent of all parties, difpofe of any 
rpart of the effete ; the people may proftitute their 
voices atan election ; parliaments may be bribed or 
induced to fupport foolifli measures, or bad men ; 
^uid the crown may apply its influence for the fame 
or other bad purpofes; but the powers of refumpt 
tkm and repeal remain unimpaired to be exercifed 
under better men and in better tunes. By the ad- 
mirable mechanum of ourconiHtution,not refting 
too much upon thehonefty of the governors, or the 
the energy of the people, it is made the-permanent 
jntereft of every branch to maintain their refoec- 
g <j live 
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tive powers, and to prevent each other from paf- 
iing the bounds prefcribed to them. The rights 
of the people, which are held in truft by the three 
branches of the legiikture, may be 31 adminifter- 
ed but they cannot be refigned ; the powers com- 
mitted to each not only infer duties which they 
are morally obliged to execute, but fo long as it 
remains, impoflible for one of the branches of 
the legiflature to elevate itfelf to any dangerous 
pre-eminency without abridging, the powers of 
the other two ; and fo long as the eonfent of all 
the three Is neceflary to any alteration in the 
difpofition of thefe powers j fo long muft it' be 
the immediate intereft of all tt> preferve that 
balance, which is the beft fecurity for the pre- 
fervation of the civil rights we enjoy. " Thus, 
however the morals of the nation my have been 
debafed, the conftitution has hitherto received 
but little injury from a fyftem of corruption 
which has long notorioufly prevailed. Our li- 
berties fortunately reft on deeper foundations 
than the cotemporary wifdom or virtue of our 
governors, or even of the nation itfelf. The 
forms of our conftitution have effected that per- 
fection of political contrivance, to unite the du- 
ties and interefts of the bodies of which it is 
compofed in one common point ; as individuals, 
they may be bribed or feduced to fupport this 

maq 
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man or that meafure -, but as bodies, they have 
neither the power nor can hare the inclination 
to furrender the confutation. 

Mr. Paine confiders it a very great fupe* 
riority in the French government, that the mi- 
nifters are not admitted to a feat in the National 
Aflembly, but the excellency of this privation is 
I think by no means fo clear. To be fure, 
according to theory, the executive and legifla- 
tive powers mould be feparately and diilinftly 
adminifteredi but I think this principle does 
not reach to the incapacitating, the fame in- 
dividuals from acting in both ; and in prac- 
tice it is difficult tq fuppofe, that any wife fyf- 
tem can be attained by the unpremeditated de- 
liberations of fuch a meeting at the National 
AiTcmbly. I am rather inclined to think that 
fo long as the meafures of the executive govern- 
ment are fairly brought forward to parliamentary 
difeuffion, it is advantageous that- the miniftry 
ihould belong to parliament ; it tends to give 
their meafures additional weight on one hand, 
and a more early and immediate refponfibiljty 
on the other. One thing at leaft I am fure of, 
that neither the actual conduct of the govern- 
ment in France, nor the arguments of Mr. 
Paine will induce any reafbnable man to wifh 
for an efiential change in the mod? of adnunifter- 
o g 2 ing 
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mg the executive powers in England, were foch 
a change practicable. I am not here {peaking 
of the exclusion of mere placemen and pen- 
fioners; a conftitiitional reftricrion ever to be 
wifhed for, but which would be much better 
effected by taking away the ufelefs places and 
pennons themielyes. 

After attacking all laws and eftahlifnments, 
and confequently aD morality, under the pretence 
of Securing liberty of a&ion, our author would 
deftroy all religion to fccure liberty of confcience. 
Disapproving the eftabtifhment of one religion, 
and the toleration of others, he contends there 
mould be no efhblifhed religion. This man, 
who founds the moft extravagnt political doc- 
trines on the firft chapter of Gcnefis, and the 
geriealogy of Jeilis Chrift, page 48, 49 ; de- 
clares, page 79, 80, for pure deifm. He cites, 
in example, M the worftiip of a Jew or a Turk;" 
and 1 lays, " with refpeci to religion rtfeuy with- 
" out regard to names, and as directing itfclf 
" from the univerfal family of mankind to the 
H divine object, of all adoration, it is man bring- 
<* ing to his maker the fruits of his heart ; and 
" though thefe fruits may differ from each other 
«' like tJie fruits of tlie earth, the grateful tribute' 
" is accepted.'* But to confide* this facred fiib- 
jed merely in a political point .of view, either 

there 
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there Is one true religion and all the reft are 
feWe-, or elle there is no true religion at all. 
Now as religion is not prefented at once to the 
choke of men in full powers of their understand- 
ing, but. impreffed upon the tender minds of 
youth- in early education, admitting that there is 
a true religion* it becomes the duty of the go- 
vernment to provide that no other mall be incul- 
cated in the public eftabliftiments of education, 
or preached to the people in the cftaUiflied places' 
of public worfhip. The religion thus taught - 
and authorized is the religion of the ftate : but, 
confidering the extreme fallacy of human reaibn, 
as men may be miftaken, even where their belief 
is founded on the ftrongeft evidence, though go- 
vernment will not authorize or fupport, they will 
tolerate all the reft, as far as is confident with 
the protection they owe to that which they be- 
lieve alone to be true. Such has been hitherto 
the proceeding of the beft and wifeft people un- 
der the former of diefe two fuppofitions, that 
there is a true religion ; and this proceeding does' 
indeed feem perfectly confequent and juft. 
If on the contrary, we are to fuppofe for a mo- 
ment with Thomas Paine, that religion confifts" 
in nothing more than " a grateful tribute of 
" devotion from man to his maker," " forwhich 
"God 
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*' God has entered into a contract with mad front 
" the beginning of time j"* and that it is as 
indifferent to God in what mode this tribute is 
paid " as it is to a Bithop, whether he receives 
** his tythe in a iheaf of wheat, or a cock of 
" hay i"-\- the cafe is entirely changed. If all 
religions are indifferent in the fight of God, they 
are far from being indifferent in their opperation 
upon the a&ions of men. When it is therefore 
once cftablifhed that they are indifferent in the 
fight of God, they that inftant become an im- 
mediate object of human' confide ration. The 
legiflator has a right to avail himielf of this 
mighty engine for the.better government of man- 
kind in aid of morality and the laws. The re- 
ligion of the ftate is one of the moft fbrceable 
and efficacious institutions of government. A few 
fpeculative men, relying too much upon the fal- 
lacy of reafon, may have become athiefts or ma- 
terialifts, but to attempt to root out all religion 
from among the people is equally wicked and 
vain. The belief in a future ftate of exiftence, 
where virtue will be finally rewarded, and vice 
puniflied, offers encouragement and confolation 
to the good, and reftraint to the bad, far beyond 
the reach of human laws j and this belief having 

■ * Note, p. 121. -f p. 80. 
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(as I am about to Ihew) its natural caufes in the 
human mind, the deftru&ion of a rational efta- 
blifhed religion, leads men back through licen- 
tioufneis to grofs fuperftition, as the deftruftion 
of legal government does through anarchy to 
defpotifm. 

All religions, except the true religion revealed 
from heaven, do not, as our author lays, 
*' begin by perfuafion, and exhortation, and 
** example,*' but have their origin in ou,r igno- 
rance of the laws of nature, and the imperfec- 
tion of our organs of fenfation. Religion, in 
the moft general fenfe, may be defined to be a 
rule of action founded upon the belief of fuper- 
natvral agency ; and this belief has been inhe- 
rent in mankind in all ages of the world. Men 
limit the laws of nature to their own very con- 
fined experience ; with the ignorant, whatever 
is extraordinary is fupernatural j whatever hap- 
-pens out of the common courfe is attributed to 
the power of fome mvifible agent, becaufe it it 
eafier to fuppofe the operation of animal bodily 
force, with the powers of which we are ac- 
quainted, than chemical or other natural powers 
of which we have had no experience. And as 
among thefe extraordinary incidents fome will 
be beneficial and fome hurtful to men, they 

will 
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will endeavour to conciliate the favour, or de- 
precate the malice of thefe powers, by fuch 
gifts and f implications as would be moll accept- 
able to themfelves. This feetns to be the 
natural hiftory of facrifice and prayer. Nor is 
this all ; the fenfes are really deceived as well 
as the imagination. We learn to judge of 
fhape and magnitude, and the reft of the acci- 
dents of figure, by repeatedly comparing the 
impreflion made upon the fight with the inv. 
prefEon made upon the touch by the fame ob~ 
jeft; whenever the criterion by which ad- 
judgment upon thefe- chcurrtftances has- been 
ufod to be guided is either abfent or -impeded, 
the judgment will -be falfc or imperfect alio. 
If we fuppofe an object placed near to the eyo 
to be at a diftance, the idea of the object will 
be magnified exactly in proportion to the mil- 
take: a cat may acquire the dimenfions of an 
elephant, and a horfe aflume a gigantic form. 
In denfe or obfeure media* as the dufk of the 
evening or a fog, things will appear in extraor- 
dinary and unknown forms j and miraculous 
appearances or vijions will be added to miracu- 
lous events. Such feems to have been the 
origin and foundation of all the fictitious reli- 
gions of the world, IJow die priefts have in 
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fell ages availed themfelves of thefe natural 
propenfities of the human mind more or leis 
to enOave mankind it is not here our object to 
enquire. It is fufKcient tp have proved, that 
as men mult have a religion, they ought to have 
the bell religion poflible *j 

When we are told that our government has 
-its defects and imperfections, we anfwer cer- 
tainly, for it is the work of man ; and were a 
; fynod of angels to form a conftitution it would 
jftill be imperfect as long as the adminiftration 
of It .muft be committed to variable and very 
imperfect creatures. But if the Engliih govern- 
ment is not perfect, its comparative excellence is 
clearly fhewn by the rank the country holds 
among the nations, far beyond its extent or natu- 
ral refourccs; for this pre-eminence inconteftibly 
proves the exigence of all thofe advantages 
which government is intended to . promote. 
Commerce and arts and induftry and riches 
and population are invariable figns of good 
government ; and the nations where thefe 
flourifh are the true and only fchools of found 
legiflation. If this profound doctor, who deigns 
to caft a philofophic eye over the diftempers of* 
our ftate, had taught us to remove the abufc 

* Men do not feetn Ids prone to fuperftition in this en* 
lightened age than formerly. Siutienbirgerij Animal-mag* 
■ Mttiftrs, XJnitarians-, &c. arc tire produce of our own days. 
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without endangering the indication, we mould 
have owed him much obligation ; but Ik 
" cafts the water of the land," and neither 
marks the difeafe, nor indicates the curt : and 
as to his violent and experimental fpecifics a*d 
panaceas, we will " throw fuch phyfic to the 
" dogs." _ 

Defperate and deplorable indeed 1 is the fttte 
of thofe countries where reformation muft be 
preceded by demolition. An exchange of crib 
for the prefent, and a doubtful profpett ef future 
good, may be the only lad alternative of Afe 
tyrannies of Europe j but out mild and equal 
government prefents us- with the free, fe- 
cure, and peaceful enjoyment of aftual good, 
and the fate and eafy mean* of reforming ii 
due feafon and without violence all the defefle 
and inconveniencies for which no prudent op- 
portunity was given to the wife caution- of «tr 
anceftors. To thefe objefts, and to a jealous 
andfufpicious watchfulnefs of the adminiftratiott 
»f government," real" patriots will direft the at- 
tention and excite the vigilance of -the people. 
AH reformation really defired and firmly de- 
manded by the nation muft ever aiToredly be 
complied with ; and it is not to be expeftcd 
that reformation will be officioufly ofiered by 
thofe who are benefitted by the continuance of 
the evil. The voice of the nation is die coo- 
flitutional controul of parliament, and the con- 
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ftitutional check of the mpft daring adminif-, 
tratbn. When fully and clearly pronounced, 
it never did* it never can fail to operate to full 
effect. In fuch a ftate of things therefore 
filence is acquiescence, and acquiefcence is tacit 
approbation. If the people have at any time 
ieeu with apparent fatisfaction a parliament 
duTolved for refifting a minifter, declaring him- 
felf the minifter of the crown, and not the 
minifter of the ftate ; and have when appealed 
Co againft their reprefentatives fent up men of 
more pliant tempers, we are to fuppofe they 
{aw at that time fome good reafon for fupport- 
ing the influence of the crown againft them- 
selves j the fceptre againft their mace. If they 
have ihewn no figns of improbation when a 
waft and unufual weight of numbers and confer 
quence has been fuddenly thrown into the 
Houfe of Lords, we rouft conclude that the 
people of that period apprehended no danger 
from a great increafe of power and influence in 
the ariftocratical branch of the constitution. 
If the government and patronage of an immeofe 
unrepresented territory has been transferred to 
the difpofition and controul of his majcfty's 
miniftcrs, without creating any. alarm in the 
pation, we are bbliged to believe that no reafon - 
able jealoufy of the too great influence of the - 
prown then exifted in the nation. If ever they 
iuvechearJuUy confented to commute the price 
Hh 2 of 
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of a commodity, which nobody was obliged to 
purchafe, for a very heavy obligatory tax upon 
one of the moll general and neceffary benefits 
of nature, they muft to be fure have considered 
the prefent made by this means to a powerful 
body of men out of their pockets as a fair 
compenfation for fupport to be given to fomc 
Whig adminiftration much attached to the 
popular caufe. If they have ever fubmitted 
without a murmur to the extenfion of the ex- 
ciie laws, fo odious to their ancestors, and to 
the introduction of excifemen into private 
dwellings ; and filently auented to having the 
ultimate decifion upon numerous and compli- 
cated internal duties referred to the opinion of 
one judge inftead pf a. jury; they muft certainly, 
at that moment, have confidered revenue as of 
more cpnfequence than liberty. If they have 
ever given. their countenance to great and ex- 
pensive armaments without being informed or 
paring to enquire into their neceflity or destina- 
tion, their blind confidence in the minilter of 
that day had, no doubt, been justified by his 
approved lincerity and fkill ; nor would it have 
been any matter of furprife if they fhould have 
feen, without envy or regret, the principal 
offices of the irate, and their great emoluments, 
accumulated upon the head of fuch a minifter, 
and his family and, creatures. And if in any 
f ery critical emergency a ' minifter has ever 
aSumcd 
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tulurned with the confent and approbation of 
the nation the whole powers of the conftitu- 
tion, the nation muil have felt aiTured that 
thefe exorbitant powers might fefely be trufted 
in the hands of a man without envy or pride 
or ambition ; fome " Ifraelite indeed in whom 
.** there was no guile." 

I have heard it cited as an inftance of the 
moderation of the miniftry, and the liberty of 
the times, that this libel upon the conftitution 
has not been brought into the courts, or burned 
into confequence by the common hangman. 
For my part I confefs myfelf not fo much edi- 
ted with this prudent referve. When mmtjiers 
have been attacked, the vengeance of the law 
has of late been more than once called forth ; 
but in defence of the conjlituthn they have not 
fo much as moved a finger : nor was it perhaps 
to be expected they ihould. The objed of thefe 
writers is to prove that England has not a free 
conftitution ; a pofition which it is the imme- 
diate intereft of a bad minifter to maintain, and 
which the bell will not find himfelf entirely 
free to controvert. God help the liberties of 
this or any other nation which are to look up 
to minifters for their fupport ! 

Did it become an obfcure and humble man 
to offer advice to the fublime perfonages who 
direct our affairs, I ihould, with all diffidence, 
rccpmmead it to them at this juncture to pre- 
vent 
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vent the wiihes of the nation by bringing £Sr, 
wards in a manly honcft way thefe conftku- 
tional reparations and reforms which time ha* 
made necefiary , or for which no ' opportunity 
has been given to the prudent .caution of oqr 
fathers. The final fuccefs of the French Re- 
volution becomes every day more probable ; a 
new generation is rifing up raft to its fupport, 
unbroken to the faddle or the yoke ; and if the 
Engltfh mould become jealous of any fuppofed 
fuperiority in a Nation on whofc political ex- 
istence they have been fo long accuftomed to 
look down with difdain, fomething in this way 
muft be done; by moderate concemons, grant- 
ed above all while they can ftill wear the cap- 
tivating graces of a free gift, things may always 
he prevented from running to dangerous ex- 
tremes. In a crifis, too, like the prefent, where 
men who have vilified the constitution are upon 
the watch for fomething to authorife their 
evil report, it might be prudent to reftrain a 
little of the adulatory correspondence, of which 
the minifter and not the monarch is in reality 
the object. A minifter chaunting forth his own 
praifes in a canticle known to be of his own 
inditing, echoed back by thanking himfelf, for 
his own exploits, furely rather' gives a proof of 
his vanity than his discretion. Though a good 
understanding between the different brancbes.of 
the legislature is always to be wiflied, they have 

alio 
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alio feparate rights arid duties of which they can- 
not be too tenacious ; and their exceffivc com- 
plaisance for each other ought at all times to 
awaken a prudent jealoufy in thofe whofe agents 
they are. ' The ministers who conceive that 
becaufe we are attached to the monarch as 
holding and preserving the balance of the con- 
futation, that we are therefore at all difpofed 
to allow him to affume the power of controul- 
itig the constitution, will be taught, that we 
know how to distinguish between the conftitu- 
tion and the administration of it. Let .them 
not deceive themfelves ; the temporary anarchy 
produced in France by going too far may 
ferve to place the value of our well-poiSed go- 
vernment in a Stronger light, and make us there- 
fore more unwilling to relinquish it ^ but fur- 
nishes at the fame time a terrible example of 
the facility with which arbitrary institutions 
may be destroyed. If as things now fknd our 
government is dcStined to undergo any change, 
it will not be towards an arbitrary government 
cither in form or effect ; the fpirit of the times 
is fb far very happily otherwife directed. If 
any minuter fhall venture to attempt to force it 
into that direction, it will recoil upon that mi- 
nister's head with a very dangerous momentum. 
I would alio recommend it to them to reprefs 
within more decent bounds the zeal of their 
mercenary prints : a laboured panegyric upon 

the 
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the confutation, comes with a fufpicious effect, 
while publications commonly fuppofed to be in 
pay of miniftry, are allowed uniformly and fyf- 
tematically to maintain doctrines the moil ad- 
verse to it j paffivc obedience and blind fub- 
mifEon, are fitter for an Afiatic Vifier than a 
Britlfh minifter; bafe and unlimited compli- 
ance, iuch as a free people mould difdain to be- 
ftow, and the agent of a free people be afhamed 
to receive. " An implicit faith," fays an 
authour, whofe principles feem to be again 
coming into vogue *, " is given to the meanefl 
" artificer in his own craft ; how much more 
" is then due to the (minifter of the) prince in 
" the profound fecrets of government, the 
•■ caufes and ends of the greateft politie ; ac- 
" tions and motives of ftate, dazzle the eyes, 
" and exceed the capacity of all men, five 
*■ thofe that are hourly verfed in the manage- 
" ment of public affairs." 

According to this new confidence, or this 
old confidence to he now revived, the king is 
to confide in the wifdom of the minifter ; the 
parliament is to confide in the wifdom of the 
minifter ; the nation is to confide in the wif- 
dom of the minifter j and to ftretch their con- 
fidence to his honefty alfo; as if we were to 
fuppofe, that none of thefe parties had any 

• Sir Robert Fitaer* 
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wifdom or virtue of their own. And not only 
the direction of all meafures, but of the nati- 
onal principle itfelf, is to be regulated at the 
difcretion of one man. Whether abroad this 
principle is to be warlike or pacific ; for -con - 
queil and extended dominion, or for the culti- 
vation of commerce and colonization ; whether 
friendly or hoftile to the liberties of Europe ; 
and whether at home the efience, or merely the 
forms of the constitution, are to be maintained; 
are neither to depend on the fentiments and opi- 
nions of the people, nor the wifdom and virtue 
of parliament, nor the grave deliberation of the 
king in council j but upon the mere capricious 
determination of one man, in the fecret recedes 
of his own mind. If it fhould ever come to be 
eftablifhed, that the miniiler is to make war or 
peace, to raife armies and fleets, and to lay taxes 
on his implicit authority in the firft inftance, 
and then to come to parliament merely to ratify 
his proceeding as a matter of courfe, under 
what forms the government may be carried on 
will be of little importance ; it will in efied 
be as defpotic as the molt, unlimited monarchy 
in Europe. 

The declared intention of Thomas Paine's 
book being to excite the people to level all dis- 
tinctions; Whigs and Tories, the lovers of mo- 
narchy and the friends to the popular fide, are 
equally obnoxious in his fight fo long as they 
; I i prefcrve 
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preferve any attachment to that very imperfiSi 
thing, a mixed government * ; nay according to a 
principle of the human mind (by which the 
preference of hate in religious feels is commonly 
referved for thofe whofe tenets approach the 
neareft to each other — The prefent endeavour of 
the Prefbyterians in Ireland to form a junction 
with the Papifts againft the Lutheran church— 
The late determination ,of a right honourable 
gentleman to foriake his beft friends and join 
with his worft enemies — and a thoufaud other 
equally curious moral and political phenomena 
might be accounted for and explained) it is 
probable that Thomas hates a Whig ftill more 
than he does a Tory ; for certainly of the two 
the Whigs are themoft ftrongly attached to that 
" mixed conftitution" which he fo earneftly la- 
bours to overturn. With a view of decrying die 
Whig party, topics otherwife foreign to his fiib- 
jedt are invidioufly brought forward. He touches 
upon the coalition like a perfon who endeavours 
to give pain by prefling upon an old fore ; and 
introduces the conduct of parties on the bufinefs 
of the regency, not fo much to mew that the 
Tories were wrong, as that the Whigs were not 
right ; but the parliament in which thefe affairs 
were tranfacted being dead and gone, they are now 
become objects of fair hiftorical difcuffion ; and 

• P. i6» 
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though the " nation (as Mr. Paine cxpreffes it) 
" having once committed itfelf, however rafhly, 
" might, for a time, feel itfelf urged along to 
** juftify, by continuance, its iirft proceeding ;" 
it would be paying but an ill compliment either to 
the temper or understanding of the people to fup- 
pofe that, after ten years, they lhould be (till inca- 
pable of meeting a review of their conduit with 
any fort of impartiality. I confefs I am one of 
thofe who have always confidered the Whig co- 
alition, in the parliament of 1783, as a meafure 
perfectly honourable to that party ; and I am 
very willing to explain the grounds upon 
which this opinion is founded. In carrying on 
the official government, two very diftinct modes 
of adminiilration have, at different times, more 
or lefs prevailed ; the one (to borrow again th« 
language of Mr. Paine) arifirig out of the parlif 
anient, and the other over the parliament. The 
Tories have always contended that all the mea- 
sures of government ought to be at the will and 
pleafure of the crown j and that the king calls 
his parliament to frame laws, and what is ilill 
more efiential, to grant fupplies ; but not to 
meddle with the adminiilration of arrairs. The 
Whigs on the other hand aflert, that parliament 
is properly the great council of the nation, and 
ought to take a leading part in the conduct of 
all the public bulinefs; that the Houfe of 
Commons in particular, being entrufted with 
lis th« 
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the national purfe, has it in ftrict duty to con- 
troul thofe tranfactions which require the aid of 
public money ; to examine, with the- moft fcru- 
pulous attention, their object and to judge be- 
forehand of their neceffity. Such have been 
the tenets, and fuch the proceedings of thefe 
parties during the prefent reign. The Whig 
adminiftrations have indeed been rare, and of 
fliort duration; but in no period have they 
more ftrictly adhered to their principles, though 
in this adherence they mult have forefeen almoft 
a certainty of their fell. The firft miniftry 
appointed by the king, went upon the avowed 
intention* of delivering the crown from the 
bondage of parliament; but the nation was not 
at that time ripe to receive a dottrine which 
they have fince given into with fuch headlong 
iecurity. This miniftry prefently funk under 
the general odium ; and left behind it the fyftem 
of the double cabinet, by which fo many fhort- 
lived adminiftrations were fucceffively appointed 
and difmifled. 

In 1765 the difcontents ran fo high, that it 
was found abfolutely neceffary to fufpend the 
fyftem, and to allow an adminiftration once 
more to place its ftrong hold in parliament; but 
though fufpended, it was not abandoned ; and 
every effort was ufed to render the parliamentary 
constitutional adminiftration of the Marquis of 
Rockingham weak and inefficacious : and when 

the 
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the king's friends had fucceeded in their endea- 
vours within doors and without, to counteract 
the meafures of his minifters, we may remember 
the language they held was, " Well ! we have 
" tried your virtuous adminiftration, but they 
" have wanted ftrength to fupport themfelves;" 
not perceiving that what they defigned for fatire 
was in facl the higheft praife j that to be weak 
in corrupt influence, is to be ftrong in honefly. 
This new victory of court influence over parli- 
amentary controul, was followed by fixteen 
years, the darkeft that are to be found in the 
Britiih annals j the humiliating triumphs of 
Wilkes, and Home, and Junius, provoked and 
neceflitated by the unconstitutional proceedings 
of minifters ; and the fame unconftitutional 
principles obftinately purfued through the dif- 
grace' and ruin of a ten year's civil war. In 
1782, the patience of the nation, and it is fome- 
what of an afinine endurance, was again worn 
out, and Lord Rockingham and his friends were 
a fecond time reluftantly invited to take the 
helm till the ftorm fliould fubfide, or till, by the 
operation of certain counter-manoeuvres, it might 
again be madeimpoflible for them tofteerthevef- 
fcl. On the death of Lord Rockingham, in the 
iame year, a man was placed at their head, in 
whom they could not confide ; they of courfe 
returned to their private ftations. Such was the 
ftate of things immediately previous to the 
coalition. 
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coalition. The Marquis of Lanfdown was at 
the head of an adminiftration, but little efteemed 
by any part of the nation; the Whig party 
remained firmly united under the aufpices of one 
of the iirft characters in the kingdom*; and a 
third party confifted of thofe men who had acted 
with Lord North in his unfortunate adminiftra- 
tion. Now if there were any fet of men more 
particularly imprefied with the fatal effects of 
extra- parliamentary adminiftration, it certainly 
was this party. Lord North having been en- 
gaged to commit himfelf for the American war, 
which was at firft the war of the nation, had 
been drawn on to continue it, year after year, by 
the mere dead weight of his' majorities, againft 
the voice of the nation, againft the feelings of 
parliament, nay, againft his own opinion, with 
a 'compliance that cannot be excufed, till he 
found himfelf overwhelmed in difficulty and 
diftrefs : to proceed was impracticable ; and to 
abandon his poft, would have incurred the ad- 
ditional difgrace of defertion. It is hardly pof- 
fible to conceive a fituation of more humiliation 
and embarraflment than the latter part of Lord 
North's adminiftration. He had of all other 
men received the fevereft lefion of the danger 
of {landing forward to be refponfible for mea- 
sures hatched in the dark recedes of clofets and 

• The Duke of Portland. 
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bed-chambers. He had learned, from, bitter 
experience, the neceffity for minifters, who de- 
fire to ferve either with credit and fatisfoction to 
themfelves, or with advantage to the country, 
to take their ground upon free parliamentary 
difcuffion ; making the great meafures of go- 
vernment the public meafures of the ftate, and 
not the mere machinations of a cabal or a 
junto. • Under this conviction, what could be 
more natural or reafonable than to join with that 
party which had fteadily and invariably main- 
tained that ground. Lord North and his 
friends went over very heartily to the Whig 
party, becaufe they knew, from their own per- 
fonal experience, that upon the principle of that 
party alone an adminift ration could fafely and 
honourably proceed. They became the firmeft 
maintainers of the Whig doctrine j as among 
the early religious reformers, the monks were 
the mo(t ftxenuous and refolute oppofers of the 
errors of the church of Rome. 

By this junction parliament was another time 
reftored to the real effective exercife of its in- 
veftigating and controuling functions. But by 
one of thofe extraordinary mifconceptions to 
■which nations as well as individuals are fubjecl, 
the people were perfuaded to confider this junc- 
tion in another point of view. They fuffered 
themfelves to be told, that the cabinet had been 
taken by ftorm, and the royal prerogative infolently 
4 invaded. 
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invaded. That to deny the king the power of 
chufing his own minifters was to place him be- 
low the fituation of every common gentleman, 
who can chufe his own fervants ; and to this 
abfurd cant they liftened with complacency; 
nay, they were induced to believe, that there 
was ibme dangerous myftery in this junction, 
becaufe one of the parties had unifbrmlyreprobat- 
ed, in terms of the ftrongeft reproach, tho^e prin- 
ciples which the other party had at lalt confented 
to abandon, upon the fulleft experience of their 
evil effect. They believed, and many of them 
ftill believe, the word coalition to mean (ome 
very wicked thing ; as three parts of the people 
in France would expeft to find the word arifto~ 
crat explained in their dictionaries by all the at- 
tributes of the devil. This difpofition in the 
nation, which had been excited with fo much 
induftry, was fpeedily called into effect. A 
plan of the Whig-coalition miniftry to fupply, 
in fome fort, the want of reprefentation in our 
Eaft-India pofleffions, by giving parliament 
fome immediate infpedtion and controul in the 
government of thofe vail territories, was made 
the pretext for bringing forward, into open day, 
the avowal of that fecret influence which had 
hitherto operated in obfeurity and concealment. 
A marvellous coalition indeed took place; a 
coalition between the nation and the king's ex- 
tra-official irrefponfible counfellors, to diflblve 
a par- 
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a parliament for the unufual crime of re&ftance 
to the coyrt ; and fuch was the infatuation of 
the people, that-men,whofe whole lives hadgiven* 
pledge of their integrity and Hpncft attachment to 
the popular cauie, were driven -away with con^- 
tempt, to make room for any unknown adven- 
turer who could obtain a letter of credit from the, 
court. Inforefpe&ableaplaceas York, with a bale 
infolence that .ought not to be forgotten, evejry 
perfonal indignity .was offered to a mat}, ■ whofe 
.virtues would, have done honour to Rome in hex 
.purcft times *-, and this Conduct was imitated, 
in.a greater or left degree, thrqughthejtingdom. 

All.the conferences, however, of this hetero- 
geneous unnatural cqpjunftion of irreconcilable 
interefts. and oppofite views, were certainly not 
•forefeen by either .of the parties, for each has 
■has fallen into the ware it was moil anxious to 
avoid. . 

The crown. has, indeed, a minifter indepen- 
.dent.of .the parliament and the people ; and the 
people have -a xuiaiftgr independent of the crown- 
and the parliament ; but what neither of them 
daid their account for, both the people and the 
crown Jiave a. minifter independent upon them- 
. felves; the people have made him independent 
of the crown, and the. crown has made him in- 
dependent of.the people; apd both are pledged to 

• ;Lffrd JoJinCavcodith. 
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fupport him even againft each other. lie may 
any day chufe his ground, and ihift it every -day if 
'he pleafes. He may .alternately play either of 
them off as he finds occafion. If his meaiures 
are threatened with popular odium, he retires 
Under the fliadow of the crown. If his pre- 
dominancy in the cabinet Is impatiently endured, 
he is not afraid of an appeal to the people. In 
the mean time he has nothing to confider but 
how to augment and fecure his own power 
againft contingent events. To review the mea- 
sures of the prefent admihiftfatioti is not here 
my purpofe j I will only /emark, that if the 
friends of the Whigs are afked what that party 
has done for the nation, they will anfwer, that 
during their mort and ill-fupported direction of 
affairs, the Englifli lettret de cachet, general war- 
rants, were abolifhed— the deep wound made in 
the conftitution by the proceedings at the Mjd- 
dlefex election was healed — the dangerous pre- 
rogative of bringing unlimited claims on the 
part of the crown was taken away— «-the Ameri- 
can mimp-act was repealed, as a preliminary to 
tin. agreerhent which would have prevented the 
American war, and the Separation of the colonies. 
Thefe are folid advantages, and improvements, 
' and repairs. When the panegyriits of the 
prefent miniftry are preiTed with the iame quef- 
tion, we are referred to the ftate of the funds 
for an anfwer. But if the price of ilock. is a 
afcak 
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li fcale to eftimate the riches of a country, it is' 
no thermometer of its liberties ; for the riches 
of a nation may mark high when their liberties 
are at the freezing point. And even fuppofing 
that riches were the only things worth attending 
to, though a minifter may underftand the belt 
method of coming at them for the purposes of 
revenue, how he can create them is not very 
eafy to understand. But if the honour, or the 
obftinacy of the nation is pledged for blind 
unlimited confidence, they muft juftify it upon 
the beft grounds they can j efpecially now that 
it is likely to be frequently called, for, if it- he 
true, as is fiud, that we are tp fucceed to the 
French fyftem of intrigue in the foreign cabinets. 
I will terminate this digreflive article with 
a fliort fable. The wolves and the fheep 
had long lived at enmity, becaufe the wolves 
wanted to devour the tfieep, and the fheep 1«4 
an objection to ( being eaten. At kit they reprer 
fented to the fheep that their character had hcen 
much miftaken ; that they were, in. reality very 
good fort of animals ; and dejircd, nothing ip 
much as to come tq a good underbidding with 
their worthy friends the fbecp} that if they 
would but part with their dogs* to whofc fnarl- 
ing and quarrelfome difpofition all the ill-blood 
between them was owing, both parties might 
live together upon the beft terms in the world. 
The (beep consented ; and affairs have ever fines 
""Kk2 fee W 
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,b«e» very quietly carried on xvithotrt refiftance o? 
difpute. ■ -. ■ - 

The propofal which oar dear Thomas has 
feferVed'fcf us,- as his lift heft gift, is to render 
the government infihent for the purpofi of taking 
k into our own bands; and be (hews us, from 
ffie example tit France, how eafily this may be 
accbmpfiflied. '* If any credit is given," he 
fays, "'ifis to' the difpofition of the people to 
** pay the tax, and not to the government which 
** lays it on j when this dilpofition expires, 
+** What is luppofed to be the credit of govefn- 
** ment, - expires with it. The Instance of 
** France Hnder'the former government* £h«W8 
** that it is lmpofiible to compel die piyttwtit 
'* of taxes by forcei when a Wholes nation is 
'■ determined to ftand upon its ground.'- Thai 
there is no compelling a wtbtjfc nation is clear ; 
feccaiife the part that muft be employed to dom- 
pvl the reft is 'ihtelwted in the whole ; but it » 
alfo clear, that where the payment of taxes 
fcanhot be compelled contrary to the genetil 
^ifpofition of the people; there will be no taxes 
iat all, for a' difpbfition in the. people to pay 
taxes never 'can exift anywhere. If that whicfc 
never exifted can be faid to empire, the difpo- 
fition to pay taxes has expired' in France, be*- 
caufethe power to compel the payment of them 
has expired; and : not Only, the credit -of the 
'government but the cRk©it of tre wa- 
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Tion has: expired abb. Ruin: and bankruptcy 
have been, and muft ever be the ctmfetpence. 
To ram and bankruptcy this man calrnUy invites 
as. The. wretch who, with felie ftgnakv directs 
the veflei on (here that he may plunder the 
wreck, has at Icaft rtie plea of intereA foe -his 
wickednefs ; but to love unprofitable mtfehae^ 
to promote deftrutftion for the mere pteafute of 
contemplating the fuifeangS of mriri, is' a de- 
pravity for which thttre is no natoral- iburcd in 
the human mind; a wifh to fca miHione rev 
duced at once- to ail the horrors of. beggary arid 
defpair, that a bankruptcy in the Englilh funds 
matt occafion, fhouldfeem only to belong to 
what we are taught to believe of the deVJthinv- 
iclf. I-et cs, . hdwtver, examine the feclis arf3 
arguments upon ■which this horrible pmpofil 
is endeavoured to be maintsioed. * If France, V 
lie iays, *** with »■ revenue of" nearly twe»tjn- 
** four millions ftttlingv with an extent of rick 
- M and fertile country, above four tones larger 
" than England, with a population qf twenty- 
** four millions of inhabitants to fopport taxa- 
** tion, with upwards of ninety millions ftetfi- 
" ing of gold and filver circulating in the 
" nation, and with a debt lets than the prefent 
" debt of England, flill found it neceuat?, 
** from whatever c?.ufe, to come to a Jettle<- 
*t ment of its affair?, it fulves the problem of 
'< funding for bath countries." Bat how this 
defcrip- 
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defcriprion of the revenues and rcfburces of 
France, where the funding fyftem never could 
be eftabliftied, and the neccffity that country 
was under, from •whatever caufe, of coming to 
a fettlcment of its affairs, can be applied to 
folvc the" problem of funding in England, any 
more than the problem of the balance of power, 
Ih* any problem in Euclid, would, I believe, 
puzzle an Oedipus to difcover. 

By way of demonstrating that the actual 
rcfburces of England are inferiour to thofc of 
France, he endeavours to prove that the fpecic 
in circulation in France is, and always has been, 
proportionably greater than in England; nay, 
that in " this refpcct, (he muft be in forne con- 
" fidera.ble proportion behind evejy country in 
" Europe ;" by which unfortunate obferva* 
tion he kicks down, at one Stroke, the argu^ 
men t he had laboured through eight pages to 
maintain ; for it is an undeniable fad, that 
England is in fome conliderahle proportion be- 
fore every other country in Europe, in general 
riches, and that consequently the general riches 
of a country, cannot, according to his own 
ftatement, be eftimated by its quantity of Specie. 

The precious metals may be considered in 
two points of view, either as commodities, 
objects of commerce, or as the figns of ex- 
change by which all o(her commodities are 
represented or transferred. In the firft view, 

if 
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if the cheapnefs of a commodity is a proof 
that the market is fufliciently fupplied, money 
is cheaper in England than in any other country 
in Europe ; that is, a larger quantity of it may 
be purchafed for the fame quantity of labour or 
ingenuity. Considered on the other hand, at 
the figns of riches, we mufl be careful not to 
confound them with the things fignified* as 
figns, they are really of no value, but as the 
things which they represent exift alio. A 
country may fuffcr extreme poverty with half 
the gold in Europe in its hoards, as an indU 
vidual may perifli with hunger amid, treafurt* 
which he would gladly exchange for a cup of 
water and a moriel of bread *. Commerce it 
circulation. Riches, like the natural alimgpr^ 
rnuft be circulated through the habit before 
they can nourilh and vivify the body; for die 
ufe of commerce, at laft, can only be to obtain 
thofe goods and conveniences which the coun- 
try does not naturally pofiefs. The wealth of 
a nation coofifts in the exchange, or, according 
to the mercantile phrafe, the quick return of 
riches, and not in their dead poiTeraon. To 
eftimate the riches of an individual by the quan- 

* You are (hewn, in a hotel at Paris, a fubttrraneoot 
room which the mailer had fecretly contrived to conceal and 
vifit his money. In one of thefe vifits the trap door Chut 
down upon him, and his flceleton was difcovercd years 
afterwards lying upon his gold. A good pifinre of avarice ! 
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tlufive as to eftimate the .ricfoes and refourccs 
of England, merely by the relative .quantity 
of its gold and filver coin. The gold and silver 
'annually imported into Spain and Portugal, may 
be compared to food taken into a ftomach that 
has loft the powers of digeftion, paffing through 
Without affording nutriment or ftrength. In 
England, their momentum is multiplied an 
hundred fold, by 'the rapidity of their motion. 

The real riches of a country are its . induf- 
tpy and ingenuity ; its agriculture, arts, and 
commerce; and .yhere thefe exift, the .figns 
employed 4o transfer or repre/ent -their produce 
will -never -be wanting. The common figns of 
aoneywefe'firft&iventod.as of readier transfer 
-than the -more ■ponderous «r immoveable things 
^whieh they roprefent ; when commerce was 
fether extended, it 'became necefiary to invent 
itill more portable figns, fomething by which 
money kfelf Should be represented :or trans- 
ferred ; and bills of exchange, and by degrees 
all -the various- modifications of paper currency 
and credit, have been introduced; and this 
■fyftum, by w&eh -a negooiation is more cafily 
carried between the Antipodes, than formerly 
between Rome and Athens, though, like all 
others, liable to abufe, is a, marvellous inftance 
of the advancement of human ingenuity. 

In 
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In confidering the fubjeft of paper currency 
it is very neceflary to diftinguifh between that. 
which is the reprefentative of real riches, and. 
that which is tia&Jubftitute for them. The firft- 
is a proof of redundancy of wealth, and a means 
of its farther increafe ; the latter indicates ab- 
iblute poverty within, and precludes the en-- 
trance of foreign riches. To underftand this, 
we have only to compare the' actual paper- cur- 
rencies of France or England. In England, no 
pcrfon is obliged to receive paper in payment, 
and yet it is never refufedj- and it is in value 
and effect perfectly equivalent with the gold 
and filver currency, and often preferred aa 
more convenient ■> the obligation is not upon 
the people to receive it, but upon thofe who 
are authorifed to iffue it, to exchange it inftantly 
for lawful money, when required ; and it is 
worth as much at Amfterdam or New York, 
and a great deal more at Bordeaux or Nants, 
than in London. In France, the pape'r cur- 
rency, though the legal money of the nation, is. 
thirty or forty per centum below the value of 
the coin. What Mr. £aine predicates as pofii- 
ble of the funding lyftem in England at fome 
indefinite time, when he lays, " // operates to 
multiply paper, and to fubjlitute it in the room of 
money in various fhapes, and the more paper is 
multiplied, the more opportunities are offered of 
exporting the fpecie j and it admits of a pojjibility 
LI b 
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3y extending it to Jmall notes of tHere&fing pdfer 
till there ft no money left, is exaftly defcriptive 
of the present fituation of France* and has been 
the immediate confequence of the remedy he 
propofes to us againrt the evils of the funding 
iyftem j by the very proceeding he would re- 
commend to lis, as the means of reftorihg the 
balance of gold and filver, and ** realifing pa- 
pet credit for eoinj" gold and filver currency 
have utterly difappeafed in France j a kwis d'or 
is to be purchafed like a watch or a fnttff-box t 
that which he predicts will happen to us at 
feme diftant and indefinite time has actually 
happened hi the country ht offers to us as an 
example, in one year after his prophecy. Such 
is the confiftency, and fagacity, and forefight of 
this heaven-born judge of nations. 
' The fyftem of funding in England, appears 
to have contributed much to her extraordinary 
profpefity. Amohgft Jts principal -advantages, 
is that of furnishing a fafe and ready means to 
put the wealth of individuals into immediate 
productive activity. Landed fecurity can only 
be occafionafly obtained, and money lent upon 
it cannot be immediately called in when 
wanted; but a fecurity fafe and productive, 
where money may be at all times placed, and 
at all times recalled at a day's warning, cannot 
but afford an admirable facility for the circubw 
tion of riches. As to the objection to fund- 
ing, 
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ing, as old as its institution, . that a fyltem 
founded on borrowing mult ultimately fail, the 
experience of an hundred years has rather lef- 
fened than increafed the apprehenfion ; after 
pafBng, to a great extent, all the bounds that 
have at different times fixed as it utmoft poifible 
latitude, it never appeared ftronger than at the 
prcfent moment ; it may be deftroyed. by long 
and duaftrous wars, or by internal convulGons, 
or by a feries of vicious admin iteration j but U 
the ordinary courfe of things, there feems to be 
no reaibn why it fliould not continue as long 
as the activity, and induftry, and ingenuity, upon 
which all national riches muft be ultimately 
Supported and maintained. 

Common Scjife opens with a notable dttco* 
very, which the author thinks it afterwards 
worth while to claim, with great anger, from 
the rhetor Raynal. (Let. p. 66, 67.) That 
'' fociety is produced by our wants, and govern- 
" ment by our leickednefs." But this is no 
more than to confound the general idea of go- 
vernment, with the partial idea of criminal law. 
Criminal laws may be kid to be necefiitatcd by 
our wickednefs, but the primary obje&of govern- 
ment is to regulate, and to puni/k only fecondary 
end incidental. In the moft virtuous fociety, 
men may and will very honeftly and confeien- 
tioufly difagjee upon the adminiftration of the 
sjjaus of the community. It therefore be* 
L 1 3 comes 
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comes immediately neceflary to eftablHh fame 
common determined regulation, to refer, to in 
doubtful points. This collective fcnfe of the 
community upon each of thefe points, is the 
Ample origin of law, and the aggregate fenfe of 
thefe regulations taken together gives the firft 
general idea of a government. 

As far as probability may be allowed to ex- 
plore the dark recefies of time, this mould fcem 
to have been the progrefs of civil fociety. 
Men, in their animal and iofulated ftate, would 
be at firft hunters, and would prefeutly form 
themfelves into bands for the greater power 
and convenience in attacking their prey; and 
as thefe bands, when they met, would be 
liable to difpute their prizes with one ano- 
ther, they would eledr, ' the mofl active, and 
ingenious among them to dired the chafe, or 
command the battle ; here we may trace the 
origin of monarchy as well as of war j and to 
this fimple ftate of fociety, this fimple govern- 
ment feems beft adapted. Though the com- 
mand was abfolute, the fubmiflion was volun- 
tary j and being conferred for effective purpofes, 
requiring effective powers and abilities, would 
only be temporary and occafional. 

Men would next learn to tame and breed the 
granivorous race of animals, and pajiurage is 
the fecond ifep in civilization. The feeding of 
cattle requires no very active powere, cither of 

body 
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body or mind ; and thefe paftors would be con- 
tent to refer their difputes and contentions to 
-the wifcr and more experienced of their elders ; 
and here we may perceive the beginning of art- 
ftocratkal government. 

In procefs of time, thefe peaceable paftors 
would be attacked by fome of the hardy and 
warlike tribes of hunters, to whom they would 
fall an eafy conqueft : here a great variety of new 
civil relations commences. Thefe conquerors, 
ferocious from education, would treat the con- 
quered people as their fervants and dependants, 
and force them to cultivate the earth, much as 
we now force the negroes to .raife our fugars 
and cotton and rice j and this is the proba- 
ble origin of agriculture, which is the third 
fiate of civilization ; and to this ftate we may 
refer the beginning of that iuexhauftible fource 
of civil relations, exclufive property. Here 
men become ftationary, and inftead of wander- 
ing in fearch of the animals of the chafe, or of 
frefh paftures for their cattle, built cities, and 
begin to exercife the arts. As foon as fevcral of 
thefe ftationary focieties or nations came to be 
formed, they would be defirous of exchanging 
with each other their different natural produc- 
tions, or the produce of the arts in which they 
had learned to excel, and commerce would take 
place. Stimulated by new paffions, improved by 
the acquisition of new ideas, the mind of man 
would 
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would finally attain to its utmoft degree of per r 
fed ion ; the abftract fciences and fine arts would 
be invented and cultivated, and the fecrets o/ 
nature laid open to his view. Here man becomes 
a new being of his own creation, differing in- 
finitely more from his animal ftate, than any 
other animals do from each other. His ideas* 
his paflions, his wants are increafed in an infi- 
nite ratio ; and to attempt to govern him by the; 
fimple relations of his original nature, is juil at 
feaibnable as to propofe to reduce him to feed 
upon acorns or live in hollow trees. 

This feems to be the moft probable hiilory 
of the rife and progrefs of human focjety, if 
it were of any ufc to go back, into dpubtftd and 
obfeure origin to eftablifh practical, rights. 

Sy items founded upon arguments a priori 21% 
bot for the ufe of man. Our finite and erring 
reafon cannot proceed downwards from general 
caufes and universal archetypes, to complete 
effects and perfect institutions. We muft be 
content to take humble fad: for our guide, and. 
to rife by flow and laborious experiment from 
ignorance to partial knowledge. Syftems will 
be as imaginary and Unftable in politics as in 
philofophy, and of much more danger. Th* 
former fhinc for a moment and difappear, like 
(he harmlefs corrufcations of fummer meteors j 
but the latter are replete with electric and com-' 
buftible matter, of power to mark their cpurf^ 

with 
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with deep and lifting traces of deftruction. To 
view at once, and before hand, all the poflible 
confequences refultihg from general principles, 
belongs alone to omnifcience ; and to combine 
them in effectual action, to omnipotence. Every 
thing in the moral world, feems to grow out of 
relative circumftances ; nay, it mould feem, 
that God has ordained nature herfelf to proceed 
in the fame courfe. Modes of exiftence fecm 
gradually to produce themfelves by the energy 
of their nccemtiee in the fame manner that 
anatomifte have obferved new vefiels to be 
formed in difeafed bodies, by the new or in- 
creased action of the parts. 
' The grand advantage of fociety over the un- 
civilized or animal Hate, is the vail increafe that 
it gives to the numbers, and faculties, and 
powers of mankind, and confequently to the 
general film of human happinefs. This is the 
end and object of fociety. The object of go- 
vernment, is to fecure to every individual the 
peaceful enjoyment of whatever fhare of thefe 
he has been able to obtain. Government, in the 
firft inflance, guarantees to every man the fe- 
curity of his perfon and property j but if go- 
vernment is bound to protect liberty and pro- 
perty, it is confequcntly bound to protect the 
advantages ariiing from thern, or it does nothing' 
at all. Every man who has a large property, 
is in fome fort the natural representative, the 
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native protecYor of thofe perfons to whom h'is- 
eftate furnifhes the means of fupport j he may 
be faid to be the proxy of them all : he there- 
fore comes to eleftion, or deliberation* with 
a greater weight than a man who anfwers for 
nobody but himfelf ; and this great and natural 
advantage, refiilting from property, is to be- 
protected by the laws* not to be taken away by 
the laws ; from whence it refults, unlefs I am 
much miftaken, that a fyflem forcing extreme 
equality, is a fyflem of extreme injuftice. 

Nor under the common eftablifhed difpen- 
fetibn, have thofe members of fociety who arc 
the leaft benefited by it, any reafon to complain,. 
ft> long as their ftate is better than it would have 
been without fociety. To eftimate his relative 
fituation, a pauper is to compare hitnfelf with 
a monkey or a bear, as well as with a duke or 
a nabob j and his inferiority, in civil fociety, to 
the latter, is infinitely fmall, when compared' 
to his advantages over animal nature: he is, 
on the whole, an immenfe gainer by fociety. 
Thefe principles appear to me perfecUy clear 
and diftintt ; and whatever Mr. Paine may fay, 
X cannot think them lefs likely to be true, be-i 
caufc they have received the univerlal content 
of mankind, as far as we know, in all ages of 
the world. 

The firft law of civil fociety is fubordination. 

Supposing it . poffible that men ihould have 
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entered into Society in a Slate of equality > or 
that by forae violent effort, equality could foe 
a moment be forcibly eftabliShed, fuperior in- 
dustry, or ingenuity, or good fortune, would 
immediately place one man in a Superior Situa- 
tion to another. To oblige men to do their 
duty in their different Stations of life, to render 
them content with what is unavoidable, and to 
make this neceSTary inequality the mo ft produc- 
tive of good, and the leaft poffibly butthenfome 
and oppreSIive, has hkher.to been the object of 
morals, and religion, and the laws. Our mo- 
dern doctors have however determined other- 
wise — Dm aiitur vifum. As there is no abfur- 
dity in phyfics or ethics, which philosophers are 
not deftincd at one time or other to maintain ; 
the equal rights of man, amid the numberlefs 
inequalities incident to our infinitely complicated 
Societies, was referved for the French fed of 
encyclopedias. I confefs mySelf no admirer of 
the. French philofophers ; they affect a dogma- 
tical manner, the reverSe of true philoSbphy ; 
a fort of panfopby, or universality of command^ 
over the opinions of men, which can only be 
fupported by the arts of deception. Their 
object has been much more to captivate, than 
to enlighten mankind ; not to make them wiSer 
or better, but to gain an afcendency over their 
minds by flattering their- paffions and their vices* 
They have their plots and intrigues, their ejprit 
Mm du 
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Ju corps, and their crte de guere ; and have bceri 
the inventors of all thole pantomimical tricks, 
fitter for a puppet-mow than a grave legiflative 
affembly. If the French revolution had been 
conducted by practical men of found under- 
standings, the Somen's and Hale's of our revo- 
lution in 1688, France would probably have 
been at this time in the full enjoyment of all 
the benefits of a ftrong and free government. 
Thefe men would have difdained to make the 
people the dupe of fuch an arrant bubble as 
the " equal rights of man ;" but the almanac- 
makers and pamphleteers had no chance for any 
(hare in the government except by exciting and 
keeping up fome extraordinary efFerveicence 
amongft the lower orders of the people. In a 
little better language, arid with fomewhat, 
though not much more decency of manner, they 
preach the very fame doctrines by which the 
mob has in all ages and countries been excited to 
fedition. They firft endeavour, by a fort of neo- 
logy of their own, to confound all ideas of right 
and wrong j and then, by way of fecuriog the 
continuance of their influence, to eftablim the 
cqnftitution itfelf upon thefe very principles of 
fedition which have hitherto been exclufively 
applied to the fubverfion of all government. 
How unfit thefe literati were to give laws to 
the great community, might indeed have been 
fore&en from their management of their own 
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little province. The republic of letters hai 
ever been opprobrious for its bad government ; 
its feuds and animofities ; its treacherous wars 
and tyrannical exclufions. The odium tbeoh- 
pcum is not more proverbial than the irritable 
anger of the people, of poets, and philofophers *. 
National happinefs will be no more found in a 
government maintained by infpiring the people 
with a ferocious hatred of their fuperiors than 
under a tyranny ; nay, it mould feem from the 
example of France, that of the two, this ftate 
is more favourable to it than the former. Under 
all the disadvantages of a bad government, op- 

• What opinion thefe gentry entertain of each other may 
be learned by the following extracts from one of the moft 
learned and acute of them all. K Philofophers themfelves 
** foment the prejudices which are ufcful to them with as 
" much ardour as they endeavour to overturn thofe which 
** are hurtful to them." — " They play off their efforts to ob- 
" tain general fame rather than the fuffrages of the enlight- 
" ened part of mankind ; and they hate each other with a 
*' rancour which they have not even the prudence to conceal ; 
" and yet thefc feeble beings call themfelves philofophers ; as 
" if philofophy, before (he undertakes to regulate, after her 
" own fafhion, well or ill, the fyftcm of the world, ought not 
" to begin by ourfelves, and teach us the real value of 
* things." — f* When I confider with attention the empire of 
** literature, methinks I fee a market-place, where a multi- 
" tiide of empirics, mounted upon their Itages, call out to the 
*' pauengers, and impofe upon die people, who begin by 
" laughing at them, and finifli by becoming their dupes." 

Essai sua jlis Gens dk Lettris, par M. DaJembert. 
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- 'preflfed and impeverifhed by the court, and the 
nobility, and the church, the French were cele- 
brated for fuavity of manners, and a happr 
gaiety of difpofrtton, which has often humbled 
the conscious pride of a free-born Briton. If 
thefe have of late totally dHappeared from 
amongfl them, it is not owing to die increaie 
of liberty, for that would have added to their 
chearfulnefs and content; but becaufe they 
have been feduced to fubftitute for the language 
and feelings of nature, I know not what fend- 

. pbilofophical jargon, good for nothing but to 
harden the heart, and fophifticate common* 
fenfe. This tendency was obferved thirty years 
ago, by the encyclopcdian I quoted above. This 
** anatomy of the foul," (he complains) "has 
" intruded itfelf into oar common conversation. 
" We do not talk, we defert ; and our focieties 
" have loft that gaiety and warmth that was 
" their grcateft charm *." Whether under 
the preicnt order of things, the mailer of a 
family retires from his political club or debating 
fociety to his evening repofe with as light a 
heart as. he was wont to return from mixing in 
the dance on the green, led on by his fprightly 
progeny, is, I fear, more than doubtful. Thefe 
who would make the happinefs of mankind 

* Prefacb- us j/ENCYciorspii. 
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depend on theories and computation, Will fiffil 
themfelves miferably out in their reckoning-. 
Human imagination, upon which all our hap- 
pinefs muft ultimately depend, is ftrangery jcai 
pricious j it laughs at reafon, and defpifes cal- 
culation. The pleafure that once brightened 
the countenance, and expanded the heart of a. 
Frenchman, at the fight of the magnificence tof 
Verfailles, was perhaps a more delicious ftnfe* 
tion than the patriot now feels in conternpktm|; 
its deferred walk, as a monument 6f the refto^ 
ration of liberty. In the former, the ruinous 
expence of the conftru&ion was forgotten amid 
the fplentfid fcene; and when he exdltingly 
afked, Is your St. James's at fine as this f he 
felt not only an intereft but a property in all lift 
admired. In the contemplation of Its defpoilcd 
and defohted grandeur, its filent halls and foil- 
tary ftate-rooms, its dried up fountains and 
mouldering fculptures, the joys of freedom wfll 
be fufpended or abforbed in fad reflexions on th* 
vanity of human greatnefs, and the inftabffiry 
of human institutions. Such are the afioclated 
trains of our ideas, that we cannot contemplate" 
what is t without reflecting upon what is not. 
The filence will be difturbed by founds of tri- 
umph that are no longer heard, and the iblitude 
peopled with the brilliant forms that fliall ho 
more glide over its polifhed floor*. From a 
fcene that ufed fo exhilarate the natural gaiety 
6 of 
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of a party for the beft of the day, all but the 
philofopher will retire to melancholy medita- 
tion on the fleeting vanities of the world, and 
the empty projects of man. 

The hiitory of political and religious diiputes 
is the hiftory of hypocrites and enthufiaJts, of 
knaves and dupes. The artful and. cunning 
govern the world by exciting and directing the 
patfions of the iimple to their own views and 
pnrpoies. Under the influence of pafiion, men 
are made to believe what they do not under- 
fluid, and to act what they cannot approve. 
When the mind is once worked up to cnthu- 
fiafm, there is no abfurdity which will not be 
implicitly received by the dupes, provided it 
tends to fupport the pre-conceived object of 
their paflion. The long age of religious fana- 
ticifm appears to decline apace. A general 
fuffufion of a fort of knowledge, and the en- 
creaung intercourfe of mankind, will probably 
proceed finally to deftroy the empire of that 
grofs ignorance, which is faid to be the mother 
of fuperftitionj and the redundant activity of 
enthufiaftic minds, muft overflow through lome 
new vent, and in fome new direction. The 
knaves and hypocrites feern to turn their eyes 
towards fyftems of civil government to fupply 
the -place of fyftems of religion, and the object 
appears but too well adapted to the purpoie. 
The paffions may be heated to*any point of 
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zeal by political as well as by religions opinions j 
the former may bave its perfecutions, and mar* 
tyrs, and feints, and apoftles, as well as the 
former. The " original equality of man" 
fcems quite as well calculated to arm man 
againft man, as the " immaculate conception 
** of the blefled Virgin j" and the real pretence , 
of " the abftraft imprefcriptible Rights of 
Man" jn our complicated focieties, as the real 
prefence of the body and blood of Chrift, under 
the elements of bread and wine in the Eucha- 
rift. During the reign of fuperftition, reafbh 
,was enflaved and bound. Under the reign of 
political fanaticism, me will be made the pander 
of folly, and drefs her out in her own garb and 
femblance ; and this external appearance will 
be all that is neceftary for the degree of im- 
provement in the general knowledge of the 
world, which, though it may be fufflcient to 
difpel the thick and palpable darknefs of fuper- 
ftition, will by no means furntfh any tcft to 
jdiftinguifh truth from errour in difficult and 
intricate fubjects. This enlightened age is not 
lets liable to be deceived than its dark prede- 
ceflbr, but it muft be deceived in another way. 
To the pricfts have fucceedcd the philofophers. 
If to thefe the reign of good fenfe is ever 
deftined to follow, it muft be when men, con- 
tent to be ignorant of what they cannot know, 
■wilj believe nothing that they do not clearly 
\mder- 
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iwderftand ; when there are neither knaves, nor 
jlupes, nor hypocrites* nor enthufiaftg. 

la very complicated fubjects like this of poK- 
*jcs, the difficulty of diitinguifhing truth from 
prwuris in proportion to the combinations of 
which they admit; for truth is a tingle point from 
.which errour may deviate in the exaft ratio of 
thefe poflible combinations : to hazard, there- 
fore, our practical happinefs upon mere untried 
thilraft theories, muft be ever imprudent and 
unwiic. Bayle, the moil acute and impartial 
pf all dialecticians, makes the following notable 
remark upon the fcience of which he was fo 
great a mailer. " Philofophy," feys he, ". may 
** be compared to thofe cauftics which are 
** employed in the treatment of wounds to 
" conjfume the fungous excrefcences that pre* 
«' venr the granulation of new flefb, but which, 
•' if allowed to go. too far, corrode the found 
** parts, and eat through the bone to the very 
*• warrow. So philofophy begins by refuting 
*• errour, but if it is not flopped there, pro- 
** ceeds to attack truth itfelf, and goes on hH 
** it lofes all direction, and finds, at. laft nothing 
•* whereon to reft *." 

My bufinefc is with the work and not with 
the authour, or eUc I would aJk> why is this 
.man an emigrant from America, where liberty 
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has eftabli£hed her ftand, to mix in the trou- 
bles of France, or concern himfelf in the go- 
vernment of England ? Is it a dijiurhed rather 
than a free country, that is his natural ele- 
ment i Are " thofe fine feelings," which na- 
ture has not been '* kind enough to blunt." 
more agreeably excited by the contemplation of 
foreign tumult than doraeftic tranquility ? Are 
his defcrts leaft acknowledged, and his perfon 
fcaft confidered, where he is beft known ? Can 
his talents be employed to no good purpofe at 
his adopted home, that he is driven to make 
an officious tender of them to a nation he af- 
fects to bate and defpife P Of the private hif- 
tory of Mr. Pain, I neither know any thing, 
or wifh to enquire *. But thefe queftbns arifc 
outofthenatureandtendencyofhiswork. "Put 
no truft," lays Rouueau, ** in thofe cofmopo- 
" lites, who in their writings feek for duties 
" at a diftance, while they negle£t to perform 
" thofe which are their immediate concern. 
" A philofopher of this kind loves the Tar- 
■' tars, by way of cxcufc, for hating his neigh - 
*' boars." 

If I were to precognize " Rights of Man," 
in a few words I mould Jay, that it is the work 
of a ihrewd empiric, written in a kind of fpe- 

* I have fince read a lift of Ibis autber y in which, betides 
a good deal of plealant criticifoa, many of his arguments ais 
aWy aofwercd. 

N n . ciou* 
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cious jargon, Well enough calculated to impofi? 
upon the vulgar, but containing nothing new 
or ingenious, or deferring of ferjous attention. 
The great fecret of quackery is to addrofs the 
paflions of men, white they are made to. believe* 
that tbeic underftandings only are engaged jl to 
work upon their hopes and fears, under die 
maik of reafon. Religion and politics, a*d 
medicine, are abundant and never-feijing fourcet 
of empirical frauds. The fear of dead), tot 
example, renders nine tenths of mankind t 
content prey to the raoft impudent and igno- 
rant pretenders to medicine; to-day it is an 
elixir, which will preferve men from, death, as 
long, as it can keep them alive j tormoroow it 
is a noftrum, which enters into a conflict with 
the difeafe, hand to hand, and expels him by 
main force out of fome door or window of the 
body ; and the worft of it is, that this gabble 
is' more germain to the comprehension of the 
generality of people than real knowledge ; for 
one that can read John Hunter, hundreds, will 
be feduced with the popular non&nfq of igno- 
rant pretenders. When a mountebank comes 
to the door of a fenfible difcreet houfekeeper, 
he will fay to him, Friend, go about your bufi- 
nefs, unlefs you. have a" mind. to be taken up as 
a vagrant, and whipped and paffed to your pa- 
rifli. , I and my family are, thank God, ingopd 
health, and when any of us arc ill, w$ will 
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nfe fuch known and tr ied remedies, as the phy- 
fician ifaail prefcribe. In the mean time, take 
away your impudent lying bills and advertife- 
mcnts, defigned to impofe upon our firnplicity, 
in an art of which we are wholly ignorant, that 
you may pick our pockets. You* fhall not fill 
our heads with vain fears and idle apprehenfi- 
tms, that you may vend your poifonous drugs, 
which if we were -fools enough to take, might 
occafion real maladies. 

The fecond part of Rights of Man did not 
fell into my hands, till the foregoing obierva- 
•tkms were concluded. I fee, however, little 
neceffity for adding to them, on account of any 
thing advanced in this new publication. The 
authour does no more than go over the fame 
ground. If the principles laid down in the firft 
part are falfe, the fuperftru&ure erected upon 
them in the fecond, falls to the ground. The 
-points he treats of may be worth confidering 
for themfelves, but not in anfwer to Mr. Paine. 
If we are determined to preferve and repair our 
magnificent Gothic ftru&ure, with all its ve- 
nerable ornaments, as well as its ftrong and 
convenient apartments, we have nothing to lay 
to his plans and elevations for a neat regvdar 
building. A few remarks I will however make 
upon it. P. 1 01, he fays, *« The only forms 
** of government are the democratical, the ari- 
" ftocratical, the monarchical, and what is 
N n 2 ** now 
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- now called, the reprefentative •" but in hi* 
Aril part he anerts, p. 165, " that monarchy, 
" ariftocracy, and democracy, are but creatures 
" of imagination, and a tboufand fucb may be 
" contrived as well as three !" 

He goes on to object to the inconveniencies 
-of the three principles taken /ep/zratefy and 
abfolutely ; but takes no notice of their opera- 
tion, when mixed and corrected by each other, 
as they are in the Britilh conftitution, though 
this was the only object he had to confider. 

In abfolute monarchies, where all depends 
upon the will of the monarch, much mufi con- 
iequently depend upon his " imfdom\' the 
Englilh conftitution has intruited nothing to 
his indefinite power, and therefore but little to 
his wifdom ; no law originates with him ; and 
the neceffity of bringing meafures to public dif- 
cuffion before parliament, adduces the neceffity 
of employing fome previous wifdom in their 
preparation, finally to fecure more wifdom in 
their parliamentary examination, before they 
are carried into effect. 

In the fame manner, all his objections to> 
ariftocracy go only to its icparate and abfolute 
principles ; and are not at all applicable to the 
mixed government of England. 

P. 54, he triumphs exceedingly in the fupc- 

rior cheapnefs of the American government. But 

allowing the fact, that we do. pay more than 

abfolute 
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absolute utility requires for die ftate and pomp 
of government, the money that it cofts is fpent 
among ourfclves; and few are philofbphera 
enough not to partake of the fliow. — The true 
queflion rather is, whether we do more of this 
than we can afford ; and whether our ftewards 
do not cheat us in the application of the money 
which we are willing to deftine to this pur- 
pofe ; for to confine an opulent and highly po- 
lifhed nation to the rigid ceconomy neceflary 
for a poor or a rifing ftate, is neither neceflary 
nor even expedient. 

P. 5$, he divides the world between man 
and beaft; " generally fpeaking, we know of 
** no other creatures {animals probably) that 
*■ inhabit the world but man and beaft j" now, 
upon the enigmatical fignification of the word 
MAN, almoft the whole of the riddle of this 
modern Sampfon depends. The concrete, a 
man, exprefies an individual of a known genus ; 
and men or mankind an aggregate of a number 
of the fpecies ; ideas with which every body is 
familiar j but the abftract mam, being wholly 
indefinite, may be applied to any fanciful ex- 
igence, or imaginary fyftem whatever. Man 
in this univerfal fenfc is neither animal nor mo- 
ral j neither favagc or civilized; but he is both 
or either, as beft fuits the iludkd confufion of 
the authour. If Mr. Paine had been obliged 
at letting out, to have given a clear, accurate, 

intel- 
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tottlfigibte definition of his fubject Mak, be- 
fore he had written on bis rights, I am apt to 
fnfped, his work would have been (topped ia 
the threshold. 

Many of the lifts ftated in this fecond part 
are as falfe as the intention of the author is 
mifchievous, P-. 101, he ftates, that " before 
** the coming in of* the Hanoverians *» the taxes 
R were divided in nearly equal proportions be- 
" tween the land and articles of confumption, 
** die land bearing rather the greateft fhaitj 
«* but fince that xra thirteen millions per aim. 
**' of new taxes have been thrown upon con- 
" fumption." Now fuppofing this itaterncat 
not to be exaggerated, which it ii, what docs it 
prove F that the riches of the nation have, dur- 
ing that period fo much increafed, as gready to 
exceed the landed property} arid that it Was 
therefore neceflary to lay the encrea&d taxes 
upon the encreafed riches, when the land, which 
is fixed property, can only fupport a fixed and 
certain charge. That it Would have been better 
for thefe taxes not to have exifted at all, is cer- 
tain; but that is not here the queftion; it 
is merely to enquire if they are unjiiftry laid; 
and that they are, Mr. Paine endeavours to prove 
by a fingle fait ; " fevetal of the moft heavy 
**. and productive taxes," he fcys, though be 
attempts to produce but one example, " are fo 
• As if the taxes liadbwh brought from HtiBttr.- - 

« con- 
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** contrived, as to give an exemption to the 
v Houfe of Lords, thus Handing in its own 
V defence." ** 7& tax upon beer brewed for fob 
* diwj w/ d^££r *& arifiocracy wbo brent> their awm 
•* beer dutyfree" 

More miichievons intention, or more felfecy 
in fact or reafbn than is comprized in this thort 
Sentence never offered lt&lf to the indignation of . 
koneft minds. Nothing, thought this incen- 
diary, will be more likely to inflame the mob 
than to be told, that the Lords have made » 
law, by which they can drink their beer and 
porter a half-penny a pot cheaper than com- 
mon folks i and he dallies through thick and 
thm to affect the fact. But is the right, t*brew 
their own bees duty free, confined to the Houfe 
of Lords? It is a right not only pofiefled 
but exercifed by every hoiue-keeper in England 
eat of London ; and in London, I do not be- 
lieve, that any of their Grace's or Lordflup's 
brew their own beer : the beer and porter mat 
is drank in their fcrvants-halls, or by their 
tradennen, and labourers, and workmen of all 
kinds, who are fed. with their money, pay the 
very fame duties which are paid by the people in 
general ; and, in the country of England; the 
pooreft houfe-keepers brew their little veflel'of 
ale againft Chriftmas, or a chriftening, as free 
from duty as any Lord in the land. In- the 
ftatement, too, of the grofs produce of this tax, 

he 
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he commits a voluntary error ; for having been 
himfelf an officer of excife, he could not be ig- 
norant that a very confiderablc abatement is to 
be made for drawbacks arid allowances - r but it 
was his object to fwell the amount as ofrenfively 
as poffible; and accurate Veracity 'cannot be 
attended to by a man who is refoived to labour as 
faft as he can. 

The facts regarding this Statement, as gene- 
rally applied, are, indeed, to a furprifing degree, 
the contrary of what is here fo wickedly ibggeft- 
ed. Where the taxes are unequal, the inequality, 
as it ought to do, preffes upon the higher ranks. 
The houfe-tax, the window-tax,, the Servants 
tax, the coach-tax, the duties on .wine, the tax 
on poft-horfes, and many others, fall almoit ex- 
clusively upon the opulent ; and the far greater 
proportion of the taxes upon all the objects of 
immediate consumption are directly, or indi- 
rectly, ultimately paid by them. " But," 
fays he, " men of fmall or moderate efrates 
" confume more of the productive taxable ar- 
** tides, in proportion of their property, than 
** thofc of large eftates." How this affcrtion 
is to be proved I do not know ; but allowing it 
to be true, it is no fault of the man of large 
property, that he confumes no more than he can. 
** Secondly," he obferves, " their residence is 
41 chiefly in towns, and their property in houfes. 
•* In Birmingham the poor-rates are fevea 
j " fhilliogs 
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*< ihiilings in the pound; and thefe," he adds, 
** are but a part 6f the mifchiefs flowing front 
*-* the wretched fcheme of a Houfe of Lords." 

By way of reply to this curious parage* I 
will aJk Mr. Paine three queftions. 
1 . How many pcrfons, M of finall or moderate 
** eftates, whofe property is chiefly in houfes/* 
he believes to refide in Birmingham ? (we do 
not fpeafe of manufacturers who are benefited 
by the caufes which encreafe the poor.) 
s. Whether he will Jay, that it is. the duty ojf 
Lord Aylesford, and Lord Coventry, &c. to 
leave the care of their cftatea to go and refide 
st Birmingham, by way of leuenifig th* 
poor-rates ? 
3. How die inequality ncceilaraly refulting from 
disproportion of property, can be made 'to 
. flow from the wretched fcheme of a Huuiis 
of Lords ? 

At fome future time I may, if it fhowld ap- 
pear neceuary, be led to confider the fubjecte of 
this publication as well as I am able. Bat this 
ts not the work of a day. The object of the 
prefent work is to warn iny countrymen from 
running into either, of what I conceive to be* 
two very dangerous extremes.; and to defend a 
party that has taken its ftand under the banners 
of the conftitution. If I have in any degree 
tuccecded, I have done enough for the prefent* 
That there are many and deep abufes in the 
O o government 
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government calling for reparation and reform, 
no fair reafonable man will dare to deny ; and I 
affirm, what I believe, that every neceSTary re- 
paration and amendment may be obtained under 
the constitution, by regular and lawful means, 
the moment the nation refolves to Stand up to 
the constitution. On the other band* I believe, 
that the conftitution, fuch as it is, with all its 
imperfections on its head, is infinitely preferable 
to any thing we are likely to obtain from anarchy 
and civil war. If the nation deferves an 
amended conftitution, they pofiefs the means of 
obtaining it \n their own virtuous constitutional 
exertions; if they do not deferve it, they are 
ftill lefs likely to, obtain it when every restraint 
of law and morality is taken away. 

I have now performed my talk, honeftly, if; 
not ably: of the fuccefs of this publication, 
neither my hopes nor expectations are very San- 
guine i the violent, on both fides, it is certain 
to difpleafe ; and if moderate perfbns Should 
turn away from the further difcuSfion of thefe 
difficult and dangerous, topics, I Shall be but 
little inclined to diSpute the wifdom of their 
determination. As a work in any degree ade- 
"quate to the magnitude and extent of the Sub- 
ject, no man will pafs a Severer Sentence upon it 
than myfelf. It has been written under the 
preffure of ficknefs and misfortune, at broken 
Intervals, and with interrupted attention, 
j Whether 
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Whether it be deftined to " walk the town 
awhile,'' or to be fwept at once from Mr. 
Stockdale's counter, into the vaft lap of oblivion, 
I cannot feel much coneern. The merit of the 
intention is all I claim. For the reft, my (light 
labours have already received their reward: they 
have fometimcs beguiled pain, and fometimes fuf- 
pended forrow. 
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